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THE ATTEMPT TO TERMINATE COLONIALISM: 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Ernst B. Haas 


I. The Logic of Compromise 


To the contemporary liberal humanitarian the acceptance of the League 
Mandate System by the world’s chief colonial powers signified the advent 
of a New Deal for dependent areas in which the older and baser motives 
of empire were defeated even if not completely eliminated. To the con- 
temporary mind impressed with the prevalence of power politics, how- 
ever, the acceptance of the Mandate System signified nothing of the kind. 
It merely represented a new form of compromise between clashing im- 
perial powers who sought to remove one source of friction by recourse to 
“internationalization”.’ 

In terms of the motivations of the statesmen who accepted the super- 
visory machinery of the League for the areas seized from Germany and 
Turkey in 1918 neither explanation is wholly applicable.* Rather, the 
Mandate System found ready acceptance primarily because it served as a 
suitable compromise solution in four distinct motivational dilemmas faced 
by British and French leaders. Firstly, there existed the need, within the 
domestic British political picture, to reconcile the Liberal and Labor 
groups with the Conservatives on colonial policy. The former insisted on a 
policy of “no annexations” and urged that the British Empire was already 
too large for efficient administration, while the latter demanded annexation 


| of the key African, Middle Eastern and Pacific areas. Secondly, the Man- 


Eanst B. Haas is Instructor in Political Science, University of California ( Berkeley ); 
previously a member of the Committee on International Relations, University of Chi- 
cago; completed his graduate work at Columbia University, 1952; and has previously 
contributed to Political Science Quarterly and Columbia Journal of International 
Affairs. 


The author gratefully acknowledges the valuable assistance given by Mr. Leonard C. 
Rowe in the preparation of this article. 


'See, e.g., H. Duncan Hall, Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship (Washington, 1948) in 
which the power political interpretation of the acceptance of both the Mandate and Trusteeship 
Systems is used. 

*These points are elaborated in some detail in my article “The Reconciliation of Conflicting 
Colonial Policy Aims: Acceptance of the League of Nations Mandate System”, International Organi- 
tation, Vol. VI, no. 4. 
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2 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


date System managed to bridge the gap between wartime promises to the 
Arabs for independence and the Tory and French demand for unilateral 
control over the vital communications routes and oil fields of the Middle 
East. Thirdly, the granting of “C” Mandates to Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa appeased the land hunger of these Dominions and sad- 
dled them with a minimum of international control while pro forma the 
British Empire was not expanded and the “no annexations” pledge hon- 
ored. Thus harmony within the Commonwealth was maintained at the 
time when it was most needed, i.e. at the point in history when the 
Dominions achieved the right to conduct their own foreign relations, 
And fourthly, the Mandate System was an acceptable compromise between 
the liberal humanitarianism of Woodrow Wilson, who sought to strike a 
blow against further colonial expansion of any kind, and the strategic and 
economic motives of French and British groups which had historically 
been identified with expansion and who did not want to stop in 1919. 
Thus, rather than signifying the victory of one set of motives, the accept- 
ance of the Mandate System was due to the necessity of finding com- 
promises between clashing aspirations. 

What were the chief motives which needed reconciliation? In the 
realm of ideology the chief impetus for acceptance came from the liberal 
humanitarians who identified service to native progress with international 
control; they were opposed by the conservative humanitarians who were 
most willing to admit the paramount duty of the metropolitan country to 
serve native interests first but without supervision by the League. The 
conservatives saw no inconsistency between native progress and special 
strategic and economic privileges for the metropolitan country. In the 
field of strategic bases and communications, by contrast, the two schools 
were in agreement on principle. Strategic areas were to be retained under 
national control. However, the liberal forces sought to utilize the Man- 
date principle for this purpose, while the conservatives preferred unfet- 
tered annexation. In the realm of economics, finally, the liberals sought 
to realize a measure of free trade through the introduction of the Open 
Door in colonies while the conservatives preferred annexation in order 
to maintain protectionism and national privileges in investment. These 
clashing aspirations were represented not only on the domestic political 
level but on the inter-Commonwealth and inter-allied levels as well. As 
indicated above, the acceptance of the Mandate System was due to the 
need for reconciliation between them. 

It is the purpose of this article to explore the motivations which under- 
lay the acceptance of the Trusteeship System in 1945. The analysis will 
proceed on the hypothesis that the motivational forces which existed in 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND COLONIALISM 3 


1918 still prevailed at the time of the San Francisco Conference, though 
perhaps in modified form. Furthermore, an additional motivation must 


_ be considered in the contemporary setting of the problem: the aspirations 


and demands of areas which in 1919 were colonies but in which a lively 
sense of nationalism had come to the fore by 1945. The demands of erst- 
while colonial nations may have called for more reconciliation than had 
been true of any of the motives prevalent in 1919. 


I]. Acceptance and Liberalism in the United States 


It was liberal opinion in the United Kingdom which took the lead in 
pressing for the “no annexations” policy in 1917 and it was again liberal 
opinion which insisted on a “New Deal” for colonies in 1942 and 1943. 
However, it was primarily American sources which furnished the impetus 
and they now demanded far more than merely international supervision 
over colonial administration. The issue raised during the second World 
War involved nothing short of emancipation of colonial peoples from 
foreign rule and the inauguration of an internationally controlled colonial 
policy aimed at preparing dependent areas for independence. Church 
groups, labor unions, and professional organizations hailed the section of 
the Atlantic Charter which declared that “they [the United States and 
the United Kingdom] respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live.” Numerous spokesmen, in- 
cuding Henry Wallace, demanded the immediate liquidation of colonial 
empires, and the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace con- 
cluded that “the whole of the continent of Africa (apart from . . . the 
Union of South Africa) and the whole of the Polynesian Island group now 
under colonial administration, should cease to be regarded as projections 
of Western power interests and be placed under varying forms of inter- 


_ national administration and supervision . . . ”. A group of five hundred 





Protestant leaders pressed for the adoption of such a scheme at the San 
Francisco conference and urged the United States delegation that “we 
can find no moral grounds to support the acquisition of bases by a single 
nation, first, through forthright annexation, or, second, under the guise of 
trusteeship. Either procedure would violate a pledge made in the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

With the condemnation of colonialism on moral grounds President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull had no quarrel. Both men, but 


‘Commission to Study the Organization of p. 201, p. 519. Also National Conference of 
Peace, Preliminary Report and Monographs, in Christians and Jews, Uncio Memos, No. 3, 
International Conciliation, No. 369, April 1941, May 16, 1945. 
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4 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


especially Hull, were in the forefront of those who pleaded for the jp. 
auguration of a colonial New Deal. Thus Hull said on July 23, 1949: 


We have always believed — and we believe today — that all peoples 
without distinction of race, color or religion, who are prepared Ae 
willing to accept the responsibilities of liberty, are entitled to its ep. 
joyment. We have always sought — and we seek today — to encour. 
age and aid all who aspire to freedom to establish their right to it by 
preparing themselves to assume its obligations. . . . It has been our 
purpose in the past — and will remain our purpose in the future —to 
use the full measure of our influence to support attainment of free. 
dom by all peoples, who by their acts, show themselves worthy of it 
and ready for it.’ 


At the same time a committee was created within the Department of 
State to prepare recommendations for American policy along these lines, 
While opposing the immediate granting of independence to all dependent 
areas, Hull nevertheless favored an international administrative organ with 
jurisdiction over all colonies to prepare them for independence. Hull soon 
retreated from this position but both he and Roosevelt were adamant in 
insisting that the Atlantic Charter be applied to colonies as well as to 
states conquered by the Axis, despite British objections to this interpreta- 
tion.’ Liberal humanitarianism again found expression in the first official 
policy recommendations on trusteeship, submitted by Hull to Roosevelt 
on March 9, 1943: 


it is the duty and purpose of those of the United Nations which have, 
owing to past events become charged with responsibilities for the 
future of colonial areas to cooperate fully with the peoples of such 
areas toward their becoming qualified for independent national status. 


Regional organs, on the model of the Caribbean Commission, composed 
of the imperial states, other interested states and representatives of the 
natives, were to set dates for full independence and prepare the popula- 
tions for this status. Furthermore, some areas occupied by enemy forces 
and torn from their former rulers were not to be restored to their Euro- 
pean masters after the war, but speedily prepared for independence by an 
International Trusteeship Administration.’ 


* Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939- 5 Ibid., p. 110. Cordell Hull, Memoirs (New 
1945, Department of State, Publication 3580 York, 1948), vol. II, p. 1598-1599. 
(Washington, 1950), hereafter cited as Notter, * Notter, op. cit., p. 470-472. Hull, op. ct, 
p- 109. p. 1236-1237. 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND COLONIALISM 5 


III. Trusteeship as a Non-Ideological Compromise Formula in the 
United States 


Liberal humanitarianism thus took the initiative in the creation of the 
postwar Trusteeship System. But even though Hull and Roosevelt shared 
these convictions, they constitute by no means the only motivations under- 
lying American policy. Roosevelt considered world peace unattainable 
unless colonial nationalism was appeased in time and future areas of con- 
fict thus reduced. Hull, always preoccupied with free trade, saw in the 
independence of colonies an excellent wedge for the ending of imperial 
preference systems. Nor were these the only economic and security con- 
siderations which commended the trusteeship principle to the Roosevelt 
Administration. Roosevelt thought of trusteeship in terms of a device to 
accommodate a variety of international troubles not necessarily related 
to encouraging the independence of colonial peoples. “The area he men- 
tioned,” noted Cordell Hull, “ranged from the Baltic to Ascension Island 
... and to Hongkong.” Indo-China was to be a trust area primarily in 
order to keep future French Governments from giving military privileges 
to Japan, as the Vichy regime had done after 1940. Hongkong was to be 
a free port under trusteeship in order to satisfy Chinese claims and British 
interests. Similarly, the Kuriles, Dakar, “some points” in Liberia and the 
Netherlands Indies might be internationalized because of their general 
importance. Korea was to become a trust area apparently to forestall the 
establishment of a Soviet regime, which Harriman feared if Korea were 
tobecome independent.’ That United States security considerations were 
never lacking in these motivations is made plain by Hull’s conclusion that 
American trusteeship responsibilities should be confined to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Pacific." 

And, of course, the issue of Pacific bases soon gained prominence in 
Roosevelt’s thinking. Like Hull, he thought that American need for the 


| mandated islands should not find expression through outright annexation. 


He feared that such American action would set a bad precedent for the 
Russians and Hull noted that “our acquisition of these islands estopped us 
from objecting to similar acquisitions by other nations.” But Roosevelt 
never denied the need for keeping the islands under United States con- 
trol. As early as July 10, 1944 he wrote to the Joint Chiefs that 


I am working on the idea that the United Nations will ask the United 
States to act as a Trustee for the Japanese mandated islands.” 


"Hull, op. cit., p. 1304, p. 1596-1597. James ment of State, Bulletin, December 17, 1944, 
V. Forrestal, Diaries (New York, 1951), p. 56. p. 764, in which the strategic value of the 

* Hull, op. cit., p. 1599-1600, 1638-1639. islands is expounded, Huntington Gilchrist, in 

*Ibid., p. 1466. Notter, op. cit., p. 387. Foreign Affairs, 1943-1944, demanding an 
Forrestal, op. cit., p. 33. Also see George H. American trusteeship over the Islands for secu- 
Blakeslee, “Japan’s Mandated Islands,” Depart- _rity reasons. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


And in March of 1945 Roosevelt made it clear that though sovereignty 
over the islands would be vested in the United Nations, “we would be 
requested by them to exercise complete trusteeship for the purpose of 
world security.” While he objected to Australian demands to annex New 
Guinea outright, he favored the establishment of American bases in New 
Caledonia under trusteeship principles. Clearly, the humanitarian moti. 
vation was not the only one. To the United States, the trusteeship prin- 
ciple afforded a convenient tool for acquiring control over strategically 
desirable areas without seeming to violate the pledges of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Whether these non-humanitarian considerations or British coolness 
toward the first drastic American trusteeship proposals brought about a 
changed approach cannot be ascertained. Certain it is that the Depart. 
ment of State advocated “self-government” and not “independence” for 
trust areas after July of 1943 and reduced the power of the proposed in- 
ternational colonial authority.” In the “Possible Plan” for international 
organization, prepared for the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the retreat 
is in full evidence. International supervision “might be extended to any 
territories for which assistance is requested by member states having con- 
trol over such territories” but a priori it was to apply only to mandates and 
areas detached from enemy states. With the exception of the “strategic 
trust” provisions the plan here submitted was almost identical with the 
one finally submitted to UNCIO.” 

But to the War and Navy departments this compromise was unaccept- 
able. Forrestal opposed even the mild trusteeship proposals of the 
Possible Plan and on the eve of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference informed 
Stettinius that “it seems to me a sine qua non of any postwar arrange- 
ments that there should be no debate as to who ran the Mandated Islands.” 
Consequently, as the Joint Chiefs strongly supported Forrestal’s objec- 
tions and as Henry L. Stimson added his doubts of the wisdom of the 
proposed arrangements, the United States delegation at Dumbarton Oaks 
refrained from submitting its trusteeship scheme to the Soviet and British 
delegates. The deep division of opinion within the U.S. Government 
prevented the assertion of the Hull-Roosevelt outlook.” Nor was this rift 
healed by the time of UNCIO. Determined to iron out domestic differ- 
ences of opinion, the President instructed the warring cabinet members 
to agree on a joint formula by means of inter-departmental consultations 
on trusteeship. Consultations took place during the winter of 1944-195 
but on March 13, 1945, Stimson could still “repeat his concern about the 


” Notter, op. cit., p. 481-482. 2 Forrestal, op. cit., p. 8. Hull, op. ot, 


11 Notter, op. cit., p. 245, p. 606. p. 1706-1707. 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND COLONIALISM 7 


trusteeship concept and he told the Secretary of State he thought he would 
in due course have to get rid of the gentleman in his Department who was 
the sponsor of this idea.”” Stimson called the trusteeship idea a “quixotic 
gesture” and at the time of Yalta argued against raising the issue at all 
until the Soviet Union had committed itself to entering the Pacific War. 
And on the eve of UNCIO he and Forrestal presented a 1..emorandum to 
the President — with which Stettinius had refused to associate himself — 
urging that the Pacific Islands were of primary importance to the security 
of the world and that therefore “we propose not only to keep them but to 
exercise our ownership as a trust on behalf of world security, not for any 
national advantage. ... "" Notwithstanding the inconsistency of speak- 
ing of “ownership as a trust” the clamor of Army and Navy succeeded in 
preventing the Conference at San Francisco from discussing any concrete 
areas to be placed under the Trusteeship System. 

Traditional isolationist sentiment in the United States closely identified 
itself with the Army-Navy outlook. Senator Harry F. Byrd demanded 
that “we should control all the mandated islands and Japanese owned 
islands that the Army and Navy think we should control” and the Hearst 
press, in May of 1945, followed up by arguing that 


The American military and naval authorities know what islands in 


the Pacific must be permanent strongholds. . .. American military 
and naval opinion and judgment should prevail in this matter. . . . 
No other opinion should even be consulted. . . . It is no part of the 


business of the United Nations Conference of San Francisco. It is 
not the business of any nation in the world except the United States 
of America.” 


Clearly, the division of opinion within and outside the government was 
bound to change the last proposals of the Possible Plan and change them 
even more toward unilateralism. 


IV. The Victory of Strategic Motivations in the United States 


Accordingly, the instructions the American delegation carried with it 
to Yalta were studiously vague on the topic of trusteeship. Trusteeship 
principles were to apply to the administration of all colonies but only 
such areas as were voluntarily submitted by colonial powers should be 
placed under direct international supervision. The Sponsoring Powers 
were to draft trusteeship proposals, but “these proposals should deal only 


® Forrestal, op. cit., p. 36. National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
* Ibid., p. 28, p. 37-38. Uncio Memos, No. 2, May 9, 1945. 
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with the principles and the mechanism which should govern these trys. 
teeship arrangements. They should not be concerned at this stage with 
specific territories to be placed under trusteeship or with the disposition 
or allocation of particular territories.” Thus the door was left open for 
the later realization of Stimson’s and Forrestal’s demands.” Since the two 
Secretaries continued to insist on a clear American statement of the need 
to acquire outright control over the Pacific Islands prior to UNCIO, no 
draft trusteeship proposals could be submitted until a few days after the 
opening of the Conference. The United States Working Paper which 
contained these proposals is the expression of the compromise between 
these clashing domestic motivations.” 

The Working Paper sought to realize a portion of the liberal humani- 
tarian motives establishing general rules of administration for all colonies, 
i.e., the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories. It sought 
to apply these demands to specific trust areas to be placed under the 
Trusteeship Council's supervision though only self-government was to be 
the ultimate destiny of such territories. Submission of colonies to the 
System would be voluntary, the United States delegate emphasized, but 
since it was taken for granted that enemy colonies and dependencies 
would be so disposed of the Rooseveltian motive of using the System as 
a means for internationalizing any vital area could be met. Hull’s free 
trade philosophy was to be met through the establishment of the open 
door in trusts. But while Roosevelt's strategic thinking welcomed the 
trusteeship device as making control easier, the Armed Services opposi- 
tion to this approach carried the day at UNCIO. Not only were no spe- 
cific colonies to be placed under the System discussed at San Francisco, 
but the introduction of the “strategic trust” idea went a long way toward 
making internationalization meaningless for the veto-bound Security 
Council was to exercise supervision over strategic trust areas. Thus ap- 
peased, the Army and Navy approved the Working Paper. In the effort 
to accommodate all motivations, the simple trusteeship proposal of 1942, 
dictated by liberal humanitarianism and applicable equally to all colonies, 
was weakened by providing three types of colonial status: strategic trusts 
with conditional responsibility to the United Nations, ordinary trusts with 
full United Nations rights of supervision, and the remaining colonial terri- 
tories over which the United Nations would exercise no jurisdiction di- 
rectly, though protected by a general declaration of administrative 
principles. 

In fact, it was the strategic motivation which was stressed by the first 


%* Notter, op. cit., p. 387-390, 662-663. " Ibid., p. 428-434, Forrestal, op. cit, 
p. 44-45. 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND COLONIALISM 9 


statement of the United States delegate, in which it was declared that 
international peace and security and the welfare of dependent peoples 
constituted twin objectives which could not be separated. This seemed 
to justify the special provision made for strategic trust areas and the per- 
mission to use general trusts for military purposes. In fact, the United 
States delegation insisted that the first basic objective of the Trusteeship 
System was “to further international peace and security.” Emphasis was 
now placed on security and not on freedom for colonial peoples. Only 
on the non-controversial issues of respect for human rights and freedom 
from discrimination did the Americans welcome the amendment of the 
Working Paper. The new approach was symbolized best, perhaps, in the 
joint Anglo-American declaration appended to the Rapporteur’s Report 
of Chapter XII, dealing with the problem of an administering state’s with- 
drawal from the organization or committing an act of aggression. The 
two delegations declared “that the action to be taken in such a case can 
oly be decided upon at the time and in the light of all relevant circum- 
stances” and they saw no reason why a state’s withdrawal from the United 
Nations should in any way affect its role as a trustee so long as it con- 
tinued to fulfill its Charter obligations otherwise.” 

Thus established the Trusteeship System seemed innocuous enough to 
satisfy the sentiments of the most hardened isolationist. When the Senate 
took up the ratification of the Charter, its Foreign Relations Committee 
received letters from Stimson and Forrestal explaining that the document 
met all United States military and strategic needs. Forrestal insisted, 
however, that the Navy be consulted before the Pacific Islands be placed 
under the System and he wanted it understood that 


our agreement that this Charter is in accord with the military inter- 
ests of this country is conditioned by our understanding that the 
United States is not committed by this Charter or any provision 
thereof to place under trusteeship any territories of any character, 
and that if this country hereafter determines to place any territory 
under trusteeship this will be done only on such terms as it may then 
voluntarily agree to.” 


When questioned on the same point by Senator Johnson of California, the 
Chairman, Senator Connally, confirmed that “under our conception, all 


*The voluntary nature of the System was Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
dearly expressed by Leo Pasvolsky in his testi- tion, Documents, vol. X (London and New 
mony before the Senate Foreign Relations York, 1945), hereafter cited as UNCIO. See 
Committee. See The Charter of the United especially Documents 310, p. 439-440; 552, 
Nations, Hearings before the Committee on p. 477-478; 877, p. 513-514; 1018, p. 543-— 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 79th 544; and Annex C. of Document 1091, p. 620. 
Cong., Ist Sess. (Washington, 1945), p. 316. 19 Hearings, op. cit., Letter to the Committee, 
The United States stand is described in United July 9, 1945, p. 313-314. 
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we have to do is to hold on to them [the Pacific Islands] until such time 
as we need to give therm up. I do not think that we would want to give 
them up if they are in strategic areas. If we did we would give them up 
with strings on them... °. Mr. Pasvolsky then confirmed this interpre. 
tation.” The final American formula succeeded in satisfying both the 
strategic and the humanitarian motivation, though it was the latter which 
had to pay the greater price. 


V. Acceptance and the Challenge to Empire 


It was the United States which took the initiative in advocating an e. 
panded principle of trusteeship after the war but the aspirations of the 
dependent areas provided the chorus which produced the underlying de. 
mand for such a system. The State Department was made particularly 
conscious of the need to meet the ever-growing force of colonial national. 
ism by the situation in the former Dutch East Indies. As the reconquest 
of this area was undertaken, the United States government refrained from 
making an agreement with the Netherlands government in order not to 
prejudice the future independence of Indonesia.” But similar demands 
were heard elsewhere. The Congress Party in India, on the threshold of 
independence, was clamoring for the elimination of colonialism every- 


where through international action. The Philippine government and the | 


Chinese government agreed. Egypt, Iraq, Syria and many Latin Amer- 
can states, especially Mexico, went on record in their desire for an inter- 
national supervisory system which would guide all dependent areas to 
independence. The very nations which had until recently been ruled 
from Europe and Washington were the chief advocates of a firm anti- 
colonial policy to be adopted by the new United Nations Organization. 
It was not surprising therefore that the chief criticism of the American 
Working Paper at San Francisco came from this camp. 

National independence, then, was the watchword for the Asian and 
Arab delegations. Australia and New Zealand were quick to identify 
themselves with this group, though their motivations were by no means 
entirely due to humanitarian considerations. While Evatt demanded the 
obligatory submission of all colonies to United Nations supervision and 
pressed for a far more detailed statement of administrative principles by 
which colonial powers were to guide themselves than provided in the 
American draft, a persistent emphasis on strategic factors emerged as well. 
Thus the Australians were quite as consistent as the American delegation 
in urging the primacy of security considerations and the need to free “C 


* Ibid., p. 314-316. Hull, op. cit., p. 1599. 
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Mandates from restrictions as to fortification. Nor did Evatt or New 
Zealand’s Peter Frazer challenge the strategic trust proposal. It appears 
that this Dominion attitude was dictated, first, by the desire to appease 
the clamor of the nationalist movements to the north in order to live in 
harmony with these emergent national communities, and secondly by the 
desire to consolidate control over strategic outposts under the guise of 
disinterested trusteeships. Nevertheless, the effect of these motivations 
was a union of forces between the young nations at UNCIO and the 
Dominion demands in challenging the American compromise.” 

The Arab and Asian states themselves differed in their substantive pro- 

als despite their united opposition to the Working Paper. China de- 
manded “self-government or independence” as the aim for trust areas and 
the creation of legislative assemblies in them. The immunity of strategic 
trusts from United Nations supervision was to be minimized, trust ad- 
ministration was to be in United Nations hands and infractions of trustee- 
ship obligations were to be considered matters of international concern. 
While China’s motivations did not seem to include immediate colonial 
emancipation the Chinese delegate nevertheless was quoted as saying that 


For the United States to annex or lay permanent claim to single trus- 
teeships of Pacific Islands would be unfortunate indeed. This would 
constitute a dangerous precedent for England and Russia to do like- 


wise with territories they have torn from the enemy. .. . Single-nation 
controls are dangerous — dependent peoples must be assured of eco- 
nomic assistance and eventual independence. . . Rs 


Similar restraint was not displayed by Egypt, the Philippines, Syria, 
Mexico and Iraq. Preparation of all colonies for independence by the 
United Nations was demanded in emphatic terms, and the Philippines’ 
Carlos Romulo insisted that “self-government” really meant independence. 
Mexico stressed the primacy of native welfare over security and called 
attention to what was considered the parallel situation of 1919. Egypt 
wanted trusts assigned, transferred and terminated by action of the 
General Assembly and mandates included in the System by definition 
rather than by voluntary submission. Strategic trusts were to be minimized 
and the administering state was not to possess unlimited rights to make 
use of trusts for security purposes. Rights of existing mandatory states 
were to be weakened and the privileges of indigenous populations en- 


2UNCIO, op. cit., Documents 230, K. M. Panikkar (ed.), Regionalism and Secu- 
p. 641-655; 241, p. 428-429; 1018, p. 543. rity (New Delhi, 1948). 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australia in World Affairs 23 National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
(Sydney, 1946), p. 28-30, 50, 111-112, 133, Uncio Memos, No. 3, May 16, 1945. 
166, 184. Also see Evatt’s contribution to 
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hanced in what seemed an Egyptian attempt to use the Trusteeship Sys. 
tem to change British policy in Palestine and Jordan. The demand that 
native populations were to be consulted in the choice of the trustee, like 
the other claims, was rejected by the colonial powers who countered that 
the “voluntary basis” of the system would be destroyed by these aniend. 
ments to the Working Paper.* 

These aspirations, to be sure, were not met in anything like their ep. 
tirety. But the mere assertion of colonial nationalist demands made the 
creation of some new trusteeship arrangement a foregone conclusion, 
Unlike the situation in 1919, international accountability on basic human 
rights, on freedom from discrimination and economic exploitation and 
even a limited amount of political development was not seriously chal. 
lenged at all in 1945. While the total motivation of the former colonial 
areas was not realized at UNCIO the acceptance of the expanded Trus. 
teeship System itself constituted a recognition of the demands of the new 
nationalism. 


VI. Acceptance and Soviet Motivations 


Moreover, the forces working toward the acceptance of the trusteeship 
principle derived a good deal of support from sources outside former 
colonial areas. Not only was much private and public sentiment in the 
United States in favor of a New Deal but similar pressure was exerted by 
the Soviet Union and to a lesser extent by Labor opinion in the United 
Kingdom. The Soviet Union raised the issue of trusteeship as early as 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and pressed the United States for a 
definite commitment. Molotov had expressed an interest in it at the 
Moscow Meeting of the Foreign Ministers in 1943, while Eden was not 
prepared to discuss it then. At Yalta the Soviet spokesmen took no ex- 
ception to the United States proposals but they brought their own scheme 
to San Francisco, a scheme which departed in some essential respects 
from the United States plan. Thus while the Soviet plan accepted the 
distinction between trust areas and the general declaration for other 
colonial territories, the Russians specified that full national independence 
was to be the aim for trusts and that United Nations supervision was to 
ensure progress toward full independence. The Trusteeship Council was 
to possess full powers of direct inspection and investigation in trust areas, 
a point on which the United States plan had been less definite. And 
finally, the Soviet Union demanded a permanent seat for itself on the 
Council. These points were insisted upon by the Soviet delegation at 


* UNCIO, op. cit., Documents 364, p. 446- 712, p. 496-500; 735, p. 506-507; 877, 
447; 404, p. 452-454; 448, p. 459-460: 512. p. 513-518; 1018, p. 543-544. 
p. 468-470; 552, p. 475-478; 580, p. 485-488; 
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UNCIO and they also demanded that colonial powers assume responsi- 
bility for developing all dependent people toward political progress, 
though independence was not directly called for. Naturally enough, the 
Soviets insisted that the term “states directly concerned” be defined in 
detail, since the Soviet Union later claimed to be one of those states.” 
Furthermore, it appears that Soviet readiness to accede to the strategic 
aspects of the United States plan was motivated by the desire of acquir- 
ing a similar trust for the Soviet Union, expressed by Molotov to Stettinius 
at UNCIO. This desire took on concrete form at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, at which Stalin made it plain that the Soviet Union was interested 
in obtaining a trusteeship over Libya, thus meeting the United States 
Navy's strategic claims in the Pacific with corresponding claims in the 
Mediterranean.” Whatever Soviet motivations in 1945 may have been, 
it is clear that Soviet support for the adoption of a trusteeship principle 
was a powerful force making for the acceptance of the System by the 
colonial powers. 


VII. Acceptance and the Position of British Labor 


Nor was the position of the British Labor Party a factor to be ignored. 
Participating in the wartime coalition government and readying itself for 
the general election of 1945, the party was in an excellent position to 
force some of its policies on the Conservatives. Thus the party’s colonial 
platform in 1943 had called for the development of political self-govern- 
ment “and the attainment of political rights not less than those enjoyed 
or claimed by those of British democracy.” It also demanded “the appli- 
cation of Socialist policy in the economic organization of the colonies and 
the acceptance of the principle of international supervision and account- 
ability.” In 1944, the Annual Conference of the party declared: 


In all colonial territories the first aims of the administration must be 
the well-being and education of the native inhabitants; their stand- 
ards of life and health; and their preparation for self-government 
without delay. .. . There must be a sincere determination on the part 
of those responsible for colonial administration to put native interests 
first in the priorities they organize. . . . In regions such as Africa, 
South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific, where neighboring colo- 
nies are administered by different Governments, we strongly recom- 


York, 1947), p. 76-77, 92-96. E. Zhukov, 


* Notter, op. cit., p. 660-661. Hull, op. cit., 
writing in New Times, No. 14, 1945, claims that 


p. 1804-13805. UNCIO, op. cit., Documents 





24}, p. 428; 310, p- 441; 404, p. 453; 230, 
p. 641-655. 
*James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 


Soviet policy was motivated by the desire im- 
mediately to end colonial imperialism and to 
acquire a strategic trust area. 
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mend the early creation of Regional Councils to coordinate economic 
policy — trade, transport, etc. — with a view to making the interests 
of the colonial peoples primary beyond all doubt. 


Not only was the administering authority to publish regular and full re. 
ports on its work, but the regional councils to be created were to be given 
facilities for direct inspection in all colonies. It was the party’s left wing 
however, which tended to make the anti-imperialism issue one of the 
mainstays of the program, while the party leadership had no such over. 
riding interest in it." To a much greater degree than is true of the anti- 
imperialist pressure exerted by the Australian and New Zealand Labor 
Parties, this program must be attributed to the liberal humanitarian moti- 
vation. To the British workingman the development of a strong Indo- 
nesian or Indian nationalism was not a matter of direct concern, to be 
appeased in time. British Labor's colonial program in 1945, while by no 
means as rigidly socialist as in 1918, nevertheless espoused international 
accountability as a progressive principle rather than as a diplomatic con. 
cession, in contrast to Conservative coolness toward the whole approach. 
But it must be admitted that Labor’s program could easily consider itself 
satisfied with the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and did not have to hold out for the more extreme liberal demands. 


VIII. Acceptance and the Opposition to Trusteeship 


Despite American proposals, Soviet pressure, Arab assertions and So- 
cialist declarations the governments of Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and South Africa yielded only slowly and exacted a large 
toll from the original demands for a colonial New Deal. During the last 
two years of the war, while preparations for the System were being made, 
the government of General Charles de Gaulle gave no evidence of any 
interest in these developments. In fact, the Free French Government's 
record seems to suggest that a tightening of the French Empire through 
the French Union was contemplated rather than an increase of inter- 
national supervisory jurisdiction. After having been invited to become 
one of the sponsoring governments, the French delegation at San Fran- 
cisco generally associated itself with the United States Working Paper, 
but proposed a number of changes. Thus, instead of méntioning self- 
government or independence among the goals of the Trusteeship System, 
the French plan merely called for the “progressive development of politi- 
cal institutions.” The System, moreover, was to be limited to mandates 


7 Labor Party, Report of the 43rd Annual Conference, 1944, p. 9, and Report of the 42nd 
Annual Conference, 1943, p. 4, p. 207-208. 
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and enemy colonies and the necessity for securing the submission of such 
areas with the consent of the mandatories was stressed. And finally, the 
French plan made no mention of the power of the Trusteeship Council 
to investigate conditions or receive petitions. During the discussions in 
the Committee the French expressed the hope that the debate would pro- 
ceed within “precise limits” and called attention to the fact that the Dum- 
barton Oaks Draft expressly forbade intervention in the domestic affairs 
of member states. Again taking refuge behind the non-intervention doc- 
trine, the French delegation declared in an annex to the Rapporteur’s 
Report that “none of the provisions submitted for the approval of this 
Committee implies total or partial renunciation by the French Govern- 
ment” of this principle. French lack of enthusiasm for the System was 
thus not left in doubt, and French acceptance, as in 1919, must be attrib- 
uted to considerable outside pressure.” 

The French were not alone in their opposition. South Africa declared 
herself unable to accept any changes in the existing mandate terms and 
opposed the extension of the trusteeship principle to territories within the 
metropolitan area of member states, i.e. to South-West Africa after the 
Union was ready to annex it.” The trusteeship principle, urged the Neth- 
erlands delegation, was an admirable device for dealing with enemy 
areas, but it would hinder rather than help the development toward self- 
government if applied to colonies, since the European possessions would 
naturally progress toward free association with the metropolitan area. 
Specifically, it was pointed out that in areas in which the prerequisites for 
independence existed such a status would be achieved with or without 
the activities of the United Nations. Instead the Dutch wanted the inter- 
national system to assure protection of native land rights, abolish forced 
labor and end racial discrimination. They were distinctly not interested 
in the political features of the United States Working Paper.” Dutch 
acquiescence in the System can thus be explained primarily as resulting 
from the non-application of its operative features to the Dutch posses- 
sions. 

It was the attitude adopted by the United Kingdom, however, which 
was of focal importance not primarily at San Francisco but during the 
preceding two years when the United States developed its trusteeship 
proposals. At first, the Foreign Office seemed to follow a policy of studied 
indifference. Cordell Hull relates that he mentioned the American trus- 
teeship scheme of 1943 no less than three times to Anthony Eden at 


*UNCIO, op. cit., Document 230, p. 641- * Tbid., Document 260, p. 434; 310, p. 439. 
655; 260, p. 433; and Annex D to Document * Ibid., Document 260, p. 433-434; 1090, 
1115, p. 622. p. 561-562. 
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Quebec before the Foreign Secretary decided to acknowledge it. And, 
continues Hull, “the Foreign Secretary said that, to be perfectly frank, he 
had to say he did not like our draft very much. He said it was the word 
‘independence’ that troubled him. He had to think of the British Empire 
System, which was built on the basis of Dominion and colonial status," 
Eden again refused to consider the trusteeship problem at the Moscow 
Conference and no particular interest in the matter was expressed by the 
British delegation at Dumbarton Oaks. Just before Yalta, Colonel Oliver 
Stanley, Colonial Secretary, suggested to Washington that the other colo. 
nial powers be consulted before further talks were conducted, but the 
State Department refused to comply because it was feared that the British 
merely wanted to bolster the anti-trusteeship camp through this proce- 
dure. At this stage, the British suggested international supervision 
through Regional Commissions composed only of colonial powers, and 
again the State Department turned this suggestion down as inadequate," 
Obviously, no progress toward a strong Trusteeship System could be 
made without the cooperation of the principal colonial power, and this 
British attitude was sufficient in itself to induce the United States to 
weaken its original sweeping proposals, even without the further impetus 
of domestic American opposition to trusteeship. 

At San Francisco, the British delegation presented a mixture of con- 
servative humanitarian, economic and strategic motivations in the effort 
to minimize international control. The British draft trusteeship scheme 
stipulated self-government as the aim of the System and provided for the 
submission of any territory to it through the voluntary action of the metro- 
politan country. Mandates and ex-enemy colonies were to be put under 
it as well, again through voluntary submission only. Moreover, the ad- 
ministering powers were to be “advanced nations . . . who are best fitted 
to undertake this responsibility and who are willing to accept it.” In 
their strategic and military portions the British proposals were identical 
with the American, but unlike them, the Trusteeship Council was to fune- 
tion under the Economic and Social Council and not as a “principal 
organ” of the United Nations, apparently an attempt to deprive the Coun- 
cil of importance and publicity. And finally, the British draft made no 
mention of the Council's right to visit trust areas or to receive petitions. 
Existing mandatory rights, the British insisted, could be changed only 
with the consent of the Mandatory state. Like the French and Dutch, 
they warned against the introduction of independence by fiat and advised 
to await its arrival through “natural development.” In the final analysis, 


% Hull, op. cit., p. 1237-1238. 3% UNCIO, op. cit., Document 310, p. 440; 
*® Notter, op. cit., p. 662-663. 230, p. 641-655. 
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therefore, the British conceded only the very qualified “independence” 

e for trusts and the Trusteeship Council’s right to visit trusts and 
receive petitions. This, to be sure, they would scarcely have admitted 
had it not been for American and Arab pressure. But, as was implied in 
statements later made in the House of Commons, it was considered wise 
tp sacrifice the fagade of control and retain the essence. 

Prime Minister Attlee, in presenting the Charter to the House, discussed 
the Trusteeship System as no more than the main principle of colonial 
,dministration which the United Kingdom had followed for decades. Like 
the State Department, he stressed the role of trust territories in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and like Senator Connally he 
yssured the House that the Charter did not ipso facto place any territories 
wder international supervision “or take any decision as to future of such 
eritories, nor by passing this motion will the House be entering into any 
ommitment.” A Labor member thereupon asked the government to 

lace voluntarily some of the mandates under the System as a gesture of 
British faith in the new arrangements. Colonel Stanley, now speaking 
for the opposition, did not view matters in the same light. He demanded 
assurances of the government that it did not intend to relinquish control 
wer any mandates then held and furthermore that the Government re- 
fain from placing any other British possessions under the System. He 
advised caution “until it [the government] had had much more experience 
of the working of the present system, and until we could see much more 
dearly that it would be to our advantage and the advantage of the Colo- 
tial Empire.” Mr. Bevin, in answering, was able to reassure the opposition 
om both counts and there the matter ended.“ Labor's motivations and 
those of the Conservatives seemed quite reconciled by the Trusteeship 
System as adopted. 

Britain’s acceptance, therefore, can be attributed first to the need of 
neeting the demands of her American, Soviet and Dominion allies, and 
secondly to the fact that acceptance would cost nothing in terms of effec- 
tive control and perhaps gain something in terms of Arab and Indian good 
will. Certainly, a policy of unmitigated opposition, such as that adopted 
by France and The Netherlands, was impossible to a Britain committed to 
freeing India, Burma and Ceylon and cooperating with Australia and 
New Zealand. Conflicting inter-Empire and inter-Commonwealth moti- 
vations, though far less pronounced in 1945 than in 1919, still prevented 
the government in London from following the French course. 


“Hansard, vol. 413, August 23, 1945, col. 667-669, 703-704, 929-935, 940. 
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IX. Summation of Reasons for Acceptance 


It thus appears that neither a progressive spirit of disinterestedness no; 
a strong humanitarianism can claim sole credit for the acceptance of the 
Trusteeship System in 1945. Furthermore, the situation of 1945 offers no 
evidence that the System was readily accepted because it was to serve as 
a device to cushion rivalries between imperial powers. Roosevelt, it js 
true, did consider this aspect. But the fact that the System was applied 
voluntarily by powers not divided by such rivalries in recent decades 
should disprove this explanation. 

International trusteeship in 1919 owed its acceptance to the necessity 
of finding a compromise solution to a series of clashing colonial policy 
motivations. It owed its continuation in 1945 to precisely the same kind 
of situation. However, the motivations had changed not only in content 
but, more significantly, in terms of the groups now identified with them. 
The area of disagreement had tended to shift from the domestic and inter. 
Commonwealth levels to the inter-allied plane. The protagonists of a 
colonial New Deal were identified with the new Asian and Arab states 
and with Latin America, receiving only sporadic support from groups in 
the United States, while the established colonial powers showed a con- 
sistent unity in their opposition to a new colonial policy to be conducted 
under the auspices of an international organization. 

The aspirations of the anti-colonial groups, then, called first and fore- 
most for the realization of the liberal ideology, the elimination of foreign 
rule and the speedy progress of colonial peoples — all colonial peoples - 
toward a measure of independent status. Social, cultural and economic 
progress were not enough. National independence was demanded at the 
earliest possible moment, to be achieved through the supervision of the 
United Nations. In the forefront of those who argued in these terms 
were, of course, the Arab, Asian and Latin American spokesmen. Liberal 
opinion in the United States at first favored and supported these demands 
but at least on the governmental level this suppprt slackened by 1945 
under the influence of a different type of motivation. And liberal opinion 
in the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, while in theory sym- 
pathetic to these aspirations, was a poor third in the actual support given 
_ to this motivation. A further motive favorable to the colonial New Deal 

was that represented by the groups and individuals who welcomed inter- 
national rule as a device for acquiring strategic bases without seeming to 
resort to renewed imperial expansion. As in 1919, the members of this 
group saw no inconsistency between paramount regard for native ad- 
vancement and the utilization of the areas in question for unilateral mili- 
tary purposes. President Roosevelt and the Department of State as well 
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as the governments of Australia and New Zealand were the typical expo- 
nents of this aspiration. The primary motive of the Soviet government 
in arguing for a strong United Nations Trusteeship System seems to have 
been the same. A final body of opinion of some moment which supported 
the colonial New Deal was a group of free traders, symbolized by Cordell 
Hull, who saw in trusteeship over all colonies a way to combat protec- 
tionism. Support for this aspiration was in the main limited to opinion 
in the United States. 

The opposition to the New Deal for colonies, however, was equally 
strong and was furthermore favored by the fact that it had existing inter- 
national law and actual control over dependent areas on its side. In the 
realm of ideology, the conservative humanitarian position was its point 
of departure. International supervision, said the spokesmen for the 
British, French and Netherlands governments, was unnecessary if not 
harmful for the gradual development of colonies toward self-government 
and free association with the metropolitan country. Similarly, the colonial 
powers were agreed that the Open Door should be minimized and na- 
tional prerogatives in investment and trade policies continued. And on 
the key issue of international or unrestrained unilateral control over 
strategic bases the spokesmen of the colonial powers agreed with the posi- 
tion of the United States armed services in urging the minimization of 
supervision. Aspirations, in short, were such as to make the introduction 
of international controls feared and opposed. 

In the dialectic of E. H. Carr, the process of policy formulation in inter- 
national relations is held to be a synthesis of two antithetical forces: the 
demands of power politics, usually identified with conservatism, and the 
demands of utopian idealism, as put forward by liberals and socialists.” 
If we apply these concepts to the evolution and acceptance of the trustee- 
ship principle in 1919 and 1945 we may identify the “realist” thesis with 
those who opposed trusteeship on grounds of national power or those who 
favored it because it facilitated power compromises. Power in either case 
is the key criterion of conduct. The “utopian” antithesis, by contrast, 
would then be represented by those who urged the adoption of trustee- 
ship on grounds of humanitarianism, economic liberalism and devotion to 
principles of national self-determination. The foregoing analysis should 
provide ample material for the rejection of this type of categorization of 
motives. 

Thus in the realm of the humanitarian ideology, the “realist” no less 
than the “utopian” can claim his share in the acceptance of the new prin- 


“SE. H. Carr, The Twenty Years Crisis (London, 1948). 
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ciple. Regard for the economic, social, cultural and even political devel. 
opment of dependent peoples has long ceased to be the monopoly of the 
socialist and liberal strands of opinion whom Carr considers to be the 
utopians. While it remains true that in 1919 and 1945 conservatives 
tended to oppose international supervision while liberals generally argued 
for it, the difference in outlook is to be explained in terms of varying con- 
ceptions of “reality”. Similarly, the issue of strategic bases cannot be 
treated simply by claiming that realists sought to prevent international 
supervision or limit it to insignificant areas because they desired unilateral 
military control while utopians were indifferent to this power political 
aspect of colonies. Again the issue between the proponents and the foes 
of international supervision involved different interpretation of reality 
rather than the antithesis suggested by Carr. Nor can the economic factor 
in colonialism be easily fitted into the scheme. To be sure, protectionism 
and opposition to trusteeship tended to go hand in hand while the prin- 
ciple of the Open Door was generally identified with those who argued 
for international supervision. But while the interplay between the two 
forces was a vital factor in facilitating the acceptance of the principle 
only a value judgment would entitle us to brand the Open Door as 
“utopian”, even in the Mannheimian sense. 


X. Implications for the Future 


The fact that the United Nations Charter was able to synthesize these 
clashing aims should not obscure the equally important fact that the 
“synthesis” was somewhat artificial. To be sure, liberal humanitarianism 
received its satisfaction in the Deciaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories but conservative humanitarianism was made content by the 
limited application of the Trusteeship System proper. Military oppo- 
nents of international rule were reconciled through the strategic trust 
provisions but those who saw in trusteeship a means for internationalizing 
future troublespots received satisfaction through the possibility of the 
submission of any colonial area to the System. Economic liberals could 
take comfort in the Open Door provision and economic protectionists in 
the corresponding escape clauses. Colonial nationalism was temporarily 
appeased but colonial empires seemed also to remain intact. How a 
“reconciliation” of this type would work in practice was soon demon- 
strated by the stormy sessions of the Trusteeship Council and especially 
by the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, in which the colonial 
powers consistently oppose the unceasing demands of India and the 
Moslem states for speedier progress toward colonial independence. 
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Clearly, no single motivation was satisfied with the compromise at 
UNCIO. And the developmental potentialities of the Trusteeship System 
are in sore danger of suffering atrophy because of the superficial nature of 
the compromise. Only the tact that clashes in colonial policy have today 
shifted trom the domestic and inter-Commonwealth levels to the inter- 
Allied plane may provide us with hope that international supervision will 
continue as a force of some moment. In a very real sense, the success of 
the Trusteeship System is intimately tied up with the ability of western 
statesmanship to adopt the long-range view of concession to the Arab- 
Asian demands instead of the short-range policy, notably represented by 
France at the moment, to “hold on” at all cost and defy the United Na- 
tions in the process, if necessary. 

Keeping the Arab and Asian states favorably disposed toward the West 
has emerged as one of the chief tasks of NATO diplomacy. Obviously 
this requires a modicum of concession to their aspirations which happen 
to include the desire to make use of the Trusteeship System for the elimi- 
nation of colonialism. Long-range benefits for the West, it would seem, 
could be obtained by giving the Arab-Asian bloc the satisfaction of seeing 
further withdrawals from colonial possessions. And the forum of the 
United Nations could provide the mechanism whereby this interest would 
be served at a minimum of expense in terms of prestige lost by the old 
colonial powers. Instead of the short-range course of meeting Indian or 
Egyptian complaints with compromise resolution after compromise reso- 
lution, the implementation of which is always open to considerable doubt, 
the colonial powers might regard the United Nations as a useful agency 
for giving the champions of anti-colonialism — defeated in 1945 — an op- 
portunity to express their preferences and for giving them the further 
satisfaction of seeing their demands carried out. 

The South-West and North African situations as well as the unwilling- 
ness shown by the administering authorities of regular trusts to expedite 
their own withdrawal, however, seem to confirm the victory of the short- 
range view. If this trend is to continue the surface synthesis achieved at 
San Francisco will become increasingly artificial and not even the Cold 
War will act as a catalyst toward the progress of international supervision. 








THE UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


CHANNING B. RICHARDSON 


It has now become quite axiomatic to say that United States participa- 
tion in the United Nations system is having an effect upon the substance 
of United States foreign policy." What is not so well known as yet is that 
this participation is the cause for the creation of a new piece of machine 
for aiding the conduct of our foreign policy. Established in 1946 as the 
United States Delegation to the United Nations, this new outpost of the 
Department of State illustrates in its organization and operation many of 
the changes which have come about as bilateral diplomacy has given way 
to multilateral, “conference-type” United Nations diplomacy. Located at 
the headquarters of the international organization in New York City, the 
permanent Mission and its work are symbols of the importance and end- 
less variety of problems posed for American foreign policy by our mem- 
bership in and support for the United Nations. Since it is still in the 
process of development, the following study of the organization and role 
of the United States Mission to the United Nations should be taken as a 
preliminary analysis. 

By act of Congress, the Mission is charged with the task of representing 
the United States at the annual meetings of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations as well as the other organs or commissions, excluding the 
Specialized Agencies.” Thus the work of the Mission can be divided into 
two parts for descriptive purposes. The first is the task of representing 
the United States at the meetings of the General Assembly and preparing 
for them. The second part of the work is the continuing task of represent- 


CHANNING B. RICHARDSON is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. 


1 See L. P. Bloomfield, ““The Department of State and the United Nations’, Department of State, 
Bulletin, November 20, 1950; B. V. Cohen, “The Impact of the United Nations on United States 
Foreign Policy’’, International Organization, V, May 1951; D. F. Fleming, “The United States in 
the United Nations’, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 
1951; H. F. Haviland, Jr., “The United Nations: Effects on American Government”, Current His- 
tory, January 1952; The Brookings Institution, The Administration of Foreign Affairs and Overseas 
Operations, Washington, 1951; United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and Institut International des Sciences Administratives, National Administration and International 
Organization, Brussels, 1951. 

? The following are the Congressional Acts and Executive Orders through which the Mission 
derives its responsibilities: United Nations Participation Act of 1945, Public Law 264 (79th Con- 
gress); Executive Order 9844, April 28, 1947; Public Law 341 (81st Congress); Executive 
Order 10108, February 9, 1950. 
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ing this country at the hundreds of conferences and meetings of the other 
United Nations organs such as the Security Council, Trusteeship Council, 
Economic and Social Council and those of its twelve commissions in 
which the United States participates. These meetings are held at varying 
times throughout the year, sometimes in the United States and sometimes 
abroad. They may last for a few days, a few months, or, as in the case 
of the Security Council, their rules of procedure may require that they be 
in continuous session. During 1951, the Mission participated in approxi- 
mately 1,065 of such meetings, at the United Nations Headquarters in 
New York. 

The Chief of the Mission carries the somewhat heavy titles of Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United Nations, also in the Security 
Council, the Interim Committee of the General Assembly, the Collective 
Measures Committee, the Committee on Additional Measures and the 
Disarmament Commission. The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments were merged into the Disarma- 
ment Commission by the General Assembly on January 11, 1952. Former 
Senator Warren R. Austin (Republican, Vermont), now holds the posi- 
tion of Chief of Mission with the rank of ambassador. His two deputies 
help carry the assignment indicated above and play roles as principal 
officers in the Mission. During sessions of the General Assembly and in 
the absence of the President, a contingency provided for by the Participa- 
tion Act of 1945, but to date the President has not utilized this provision 
of the law, or the Secretary of State, the Chief of Mission has to date 
served as chairman of the United States delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. The delegation is appointed anew each year by the President with 
the approval of the Senate and consists of five delegates and five alter- 
nates. The two other major Mission officers are the Representatives in the 
Trusteeship Council and in the Economic and Social Council. These, 
with other Mission officers and advisers, usually serve as advisers to the 
delegation during sessions of the General Assembly. The Chief of Mis- 
sion and the two representatives mentioned above are appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate. 

To back-stop this American representation in the United Nations sys- 
tem, in this country and abroad, the Mission maintains a permanent 
secretariat of about 167 persons under a secretary-general and his deputy. 
When the General Assembly meets in New York, this staff rises to ap- 
proximately 280 people. The budget of the Mission for fiscal 1952 was 
$1,140,000. The office of the secretary-general is involved in the many 
delicate responsibilities which fall upon the shoulders of the nation which 
is host to the United Nations and engage the full-time attention of an 
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officer and two assistants, as well as the part-time attention of many others 
in the office. Diplomatic and social problems include relations of the 
United Nations and its officers to federal, state or local authorities and 
similar problems involving the delegations of fifty-nine Member States 
and American officials. Problems pertaining to the implementation of the 
Headquarters Agreement are also handled by the secretary-general’s of. 
fice. These problems may vary from a complaint against a member of 
some delegation to the United Nations for speeding to questions regard. 
ing access to the United Nations area by representatives of non-govem- 
mental organizations with semi-official status. Taken together, they 
amount to a large amount of work for the Mission. Directed by the 
secretary-general’s office, three major divisions assist the Mission’s sub- 
stantive officers in the discharge of their responsibilities. The Division 
of Administrative and Conference Services is divided into four branches 
concerned with transportation and accommodation, finance and service. 
It includes a personnel branch empowered to recruit staff outside of the 
Civil Service regulations, while abiding by Civil Service pay scales. 

The Reporting and Documentation Division maintains branches for 
reporting, communications and distribution, reference and research and 
reproduction services. Three telephonic tie-lines with the Department of 
State in Washington, teletypes and pouch services insure close relation- 
ships between the Mission and the Department. Communication service 
costs $62,000 yearly. The reference and research branch handles about 
100 requests per week, a figure which rises to around 200 when the Gen- 
eral Asesmbly is in session. 

The third major division of the Mission’s secretariat, the Office of Public 
Information, performs a wide variety of services. For the Mission’s of- 
ficers it provides information regarding public opinion in this country and 
abroad, information which is vital in policy-formulation and which is used 
in the drafting of speeches. It counsels the United States Representatives 
regarding attitudes towards foreign policy held by important groups. It 
provides the American and world press with the necessary news releases, 
background stories and other services. It makes the Department's point 
of view on United Nations aspects of foreign policy accessible to the many 
educational, church, political or other types of groups which visit the Mis- 
sion and desire first hand contact with American participation in the United 
Nations. In one four month period in 1951-52, this division held twenty- 
eight briefing meetings at the Mission for such groups, aided twenty-one 


* International Organizations Immunities Act, Nations, Department of State Publication 3024, 
Public Law 291 (79th Congress); Agreement International Organization and Conference Series 
between the United Nations and the United III, 1, p. 220-234. 
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others who sought information and advice on American foreign policy, 
received 1268 letters of request for information or comment and answered 
1091. It assists organizations which wish to train their members for teach- 
ing or lecturing about the United Nations and our role in it. During the 
meetings of the General Assembly in Paris, it was involved in arrange- 
ments for seventy-five radio and television appearances by members of 
the delegation. It held daily briefing sessions there for representatives of 
the fifty-one non-governmental organizations which sent observers from 
the United States, and put them in direct touch with members of the dele- 
gation. Since many of these were large opinion-forming groups such as 
the League of Women Voters and the United World Federalists, this divi- 
sion had the opportunity not only to explain American foreign policy but 
also to serve as a channel of public reaction for the Mission. In all of 
these activities, it should be noted, the Office is engaged in explaining the 
policies of the Department and not in giving interested Americans the 
raw materials of foreign policy out of which they might construct their 
own alternatives. 

In spite of its youth as an organization, the Mission’s record to date 
seems to have won general approbation among interested Americans. The 
two Members of Congress who were members of the delegation in Paris 
have recently stated, “The devoted, intelligent and efficient work of the 
Secretariat and advisers cannot be over-emphasized. Their working 
hours are — until everything is done. No group in private or public em- 
ployment works so hard and so long and so well.” 

The substantive work of the Mission may best be explained by describ- 
ing how it discharges its responsibilities towards its two main types of 
tasks. The first, as was indicated above, is representing the United States 
at the annual sessions of the General Assembly. The second may be out- 
lined by an explanation of the Mission’s role in representing the United 
States at one of the other United Nations organs or its subsidiary com- 
missions. The example to be used in this case will be that of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The United Nations Charter provides that each of the Member States 
may send five delegates and five alternates to meetings of the General 
Assembly.’ The United States has always taken advantage of this provi- 
sion and appointed delegations composed of five principals and five alter- 
nates. Either the President or the Secretary of State may serve as chair- 
man of the delegation if they so desire. Upon appointment and approval 


*Hon. Mike Mansfield and Hon. Tohn M. Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington, 
Vorys, Sixth Session of the General Assembly, Government Printing Office, 1952, p. 9. 
of the United Nations, Printed for the use of the 5 Article 9, paragraph 2. 
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by the Senate, delegation members become, in effect, members of the 
Mission. Delegates in the past have been appointed from the ranks of 
Department of State and Foreign Service officials, Congressmen, perma- 
nent Mission officers or prominent public figures such as Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Edith Sampson, John Foster Dulles, Anna Lord Straus and Dr. Channing 
Tobias. During the 1951 session of the General Assembly the delegation 
was supported at one time or another by a total of fifty-three advisers, 
Of these twenty-six came from various bureaus of the Department of State 
itself, five were permanent officers from the Mission and the remainder 
came from the Foreign Service and other executive departments. The 
participation of Congressmen in delegations to the General Assembly is 
an interesting feature because it joins the legislative and executive 
branches of the government in the implementation of foreign policy. 
Several other nations do likewise. 

At San Francisco in 1945, the chairman and ranking minority represen- 
tatives of Congress’ foreign affairs committees were present and aided in 
the drafting of the Charter. Congressional participation in delegations 
to the General Assembly was continued at its first session in 1946. From 
1947 to 1949 American delegations contained no members of Congress. 
However, the increasing need for legislative-executive cooperation in the 
field of foreign affairs, surely one of the most pressing of our current gov- 
ernmental problems, led to the revival of the custom. Under present 
arrangements, two Senators (not up for reelection) in election years and 
two representatives in off-election years are now appointed by the Presi- 
dent as members of the delegation. They serve as regular delegation 
members and are given important committee assignments on the commit- 
tees of the General Assembly. Bi-partisanship is achieved by the ap- 
pointment of a member from each of the major parties. Members of the 
two foreign affairs committees apparently have some degree of priority of 
being asked to serve. Because of this participation, congressional under- 
standing of the meaning and importance of American membership in the 
United Nations system has been greater than otherwise would have been 
the case. As yet no member of an appropriations committee has been 
asked to serve on the delegation but there exists no reason why this should 
not be done. Several congressional members have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the work of the delegation, notably Senators Lodge and 
Sparkman, Representatives Mansfield and Vorys and former Representa- 
tive H. G. Douglas and Senator John Cooper. The value of the leadership 
given by former Senator Austin as chairman of the delegation and Chief 
of Mission is noteworthy in this regard. The attitude of the two congres- 
sional members of the Delegation to the 6th session of the General As- 
sembly held in 1951 is given below: 
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“The Congressional members of the United States delegation this 
year were continually consulted, never ignored, never overruled. This 
was gratifying, but increased our responsibilities. The entire dele- 
gation and staff proved very conscious of congressional opinion and 
of American public opinion as reflected by Congress. Many of the 
questions coming before the delegation had a direct relation to our 
work as members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. As a result, our advice and suggestions were fre- 
quently asked on such matters. On other matters, we were always 
given a chance to voice our views. Whether our contribution was 
helpful is for others to report. We can report that the effort to under- 
stand and help was enlightening”. 


The chief task of the delegation is to represent the United States at the 
sessions of the General Assembly, to present our foreign policy before it 
and its many committees. This policy is the end-product of a complicated 
process of decision-making regarding which it is necessary to give a few 
notes. The first step in this process is the preparation within the Depart- 
ment of State of a preliminary draft outlining the idea or problem. This 
is done well in advance of the session. For example, the disarmament 
proposals presented to the General Assembly in November, 1951 began 
their life during the summer of 1951. The appropriate officer in the De- 
partment’s Bureau of United Nations Affairs assumes charge of the pre- 
liminary draft, circulating it to the group chosen to discuss it. This may 
be an ad hoc group, or it may be a working team within the Department 
which deals with the given subject on a year-round basis. During these 
early discussions, the contents of the draft may be altered or totally 
changed. At times, members of the Mission whose task it will be to 
present the policy, or to advise delegation members concerning it, may 
be called to sit in on the conferences. As a matter of fact, the three chief 
representatives spend a good deal of their time in Washington aiding in 
the process of policy formulation. Once this preliminary process has been 
completed, the revised draft is given study and approval by the appro- 
priate intra-departmental coordinating group. The paper has then be- 
come the tentative position of the Department in regard to the problem 
at hand. If necessary, it is next given interdepartmental approval. This 
may be done by informal, perhaps telephonic, clearance with the con- 
cemed officials in other executive departments. If it is a matter of general 
importance, approval may be sought in one of the many interdepartmental 
committees on which the Department was represented as of March 1950. 


* Mansfield and Vorys, op. cit., p. 10. 
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If it is a matter of the first importance, discussion and advice in the Na- 
tional Security Council and approval (or disapproval) by the President 
will be indicated. Throughout the entire process, the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs had directed the course of the paper. At its conclusion, 
the policy is incorporated in a position paper, which has thus become the 
official policy of the United States. This position paper is sent by the 
Bureau to the secretary-general of the Mission for distribution to Mission 
and delegation members. Perhaps it should be added that in times of 
emergency, the lengthy process described above is not followed com- 
pletely. At such times position papers may be formulated with speed by 
telegraphic (in order to have things in writing) communication between 
the Mission and the Department. 

The process of study and discussion which is normally carried on in 
Washington is, in a sense, continued when the position paper is received 
by the delegation to the General Assembly. Every delegate and alternate, 
and every office of the Mission concerned, receives a copy of it. It forms 
the object of discussion at one or more of the daily meetings of the delega- 
tion. These meetings are important for several reasons. Held during 
sessions of the General Assembly on frequent, almost daily, schedules, 
they are a major administrative device for insuring that America speaks 
with one voice at the many different Assembly committee meetings. There 
is no need to emphasize the incalculable damage which would be done 
should policy statements of conflicting natures be announced by different 
American delegates, or should statements or debates show lack of agree- 
ment and coordination. Although clearly the Mission cannot have a 
policy distinct from that of the Department, the size of the American 
representation, the political independence of some of the members of it 
and carelessness complicate this problem. With the growth of so many 
sessions, councils, commissions and conferences of the United Nations, 
the international organization itself has found it necessary to request its 
Member States to take steps to coordinate their various representations.’ 

The delegation’s meetings are held by informal roundtable technique. 
The chairman of the delegation presides, that is, the Chief of Mission or 
the Secretary of State. All delegates, advisers and other top Mission offi- 
cials attend. A previously-circulated agenda gives advance notice of the 
position paper to be discussed. The responsible action officer or adviser 
presents the policy as contained in the position paper to the meeting, giv- 
ing the necessary background or additional information and answering 
questions as they are raised. The delegate who is to present the policy 


™ See United Nations General Assembly Resolution 125(II); Document E/1683, May 10, 1950, 
and E/1841, August 17, 1950. 
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before the Assembly or in a committee, is then likely to pick up the topic 
and add to the general consideration of it. The delegation then has the 
opportunity to make suggestions of its own regarding the policy set forth. 
If such suggestions are of sufficient importance, they are referred to the 
Department in Washington for consideration and decision at the appro- 
priate level of the government. Should the Secretary of State be acting 
as chairman of the meeting at such a time, agreed upon changes in the 
position paper might be effected without referral to the Department sub- 
ject, of course, to ultimate Presidential concurrence. The discussions in 
the meetings are not in the nature of arguments, but rather a free give- 
and-take. The skillful chairmanship of Mr. Austin and Mr. Acheson has 
contributed a good deal to the consensus which grows during the meet- 
ings. The delegation does not vote on a position paper or a discussion 
point, but after a period which he deems adequate, the chairman closes 
it by asking, “Are we all in agreement?”. With no voice to the contrary, 
the discussion ends. 

It would be tempting to state that the delegation or, for that matter, the 
Mission, plays an increasing role as a new and separate influence in the 
formulation of American foreign policy. However, this cannot be said. 
It is true that representatives, delegates and alternates have shown no 
inhibition regarding the holding or stating of personal positions at vari- 
ance with those of the Department. They have again and again shown 
the capacity and the disposition to develop an independent point of view. 
Further, should a delegation member hold deep personal objections to 
the instructions in a position paper and feel that he could not present the 
policy called for, he can resign. To date, this has not happened.’ It is 
also true to state that, technically, the delegation is responsible to the 
President and might conceivably go over the heads of the Department 
of State to plead a policy position of its own should it so desire. It might 
also be added that in at least one major foreign policy issue, that of Pales- 
tine in 1948, the delegation acting through its meeting did wield a sepa- 
rate influence on the American position. However, these facts should not 
mislead one into the belief that the delegation operates or thinks as a 
separate entity. The relationships currently existing between it, the 
President and the Department make it impossible to identify separate or 
differing positions held by each as against the other. Where there are 
differences, they exist as much within the delegation or the Department 
as they exist between them. This is only natural as trained men approach 
the same complicated problem in independent fashions. When the dele- 


8In his private capacity as a citizen, a dele- _task as a United States delegate to the United 
gation member may speak freely and publicly Nations. 
on matters other than those pertaining to his 
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gation has formally gone on record as approving a position, the agree- 
ment thus reached is not a victory for one point of view or another. It has 
become the position held mutually by the President, Department of State 
and the delegation as a team. It is the end product of a process of policy 
formulation marked by a good deal of give and take on the part of all the 
participants. 

The results of these discussion meetings, and similar ones held on more 
irregular schedules when other major United Nations groups are meeting, 
are important. Coordination, that goal of so many governmental admin- 
istrators, is achieved. In the brief history of the Mission since 1946, there 
have been few and unimportant “gaps”, when one delegate announced a 
policy at variance with that asserted by another. The meetings provide 
for a flow of ideas which creates cooperation and understanding between 
those who implement American foreign policy. In them experience is 
shared, and our foreign policy is the beneficiary. They should be given 
a good deal of credit for the effective team-work which marks the presen- 
tation of American policy before the United Nations. 

The second major substantive task of the Mission is to perform, ona 
year-round basis, similar services regarding American participation in 
United Nations organs other than the General Assembly. These include 
the Security Council, the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and So- 
cial Council (and its twelve commissions in which the United States is 
concerned ). Other bodies include the various ad hoc international agen- 
cies which have their headquarters in New York such as the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (i.e., Arab 
refugees ), the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and others. 
Mission officers also serve as liaison personnel between the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs and New York offices or meetings of the eleven 
specialized agencies. Some of the major councils or ad hoc agencies meet 
frequently.’ Others have large annual conferences when the General As- 
sembly is not in session. These conferences or sessions may be held in 
New York or elsewhere in the world at large. 

Thus, for example, one of the two 1951 meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council lasted for eight weeks and was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The American delegation to it consisted of twenty-five people, 
including thirteen advisers from twelve executive departments, and four 
special advisers. All were engaged in conferences and preparations for 
weeks or months in advance in order to plan the American policy to be 


©The Security Council is, theoretically, weeks. By general agreement this sometimes 
called into session at least once every two becomes a formality. 
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presented to the plenary meetings of the Council. Some were rotated 
from Washington to New York and back, their assistants or deputies tak- 
ing their places in Washington. The scope of their work is indicated by 
noting the fact that the Council’s agenda contained fifty-eight different 
items. These ranged from problems of narcotics, the status of women, 
land reform in underdeveloped areas, statistical sampling and the most 
controversial and significant item on the agenda, the financing of eco- 
nomic development. 

In preparation for this meeting, the chief American representative to the 
council, a member of the Mission, and his advisers did months of prelimi- 
nary study in cooperation with the appropriate officers in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs. As is frequently the case with Mission officials, 
one adviser in New York was responsible for matters which are the con- 
cern of several men in different bureaus of the Department in Washing- 
ton. Still, when meetings begin in Geneva, or elsewhere abroad, Mission 
officers who are assigned to that delegation are equipped to supply with 
the responsible Department offices the necessary background information 
and explanation regarding United States policy to members of the dele- 
gation from other governmental agencies. Again, delegation meetings 
perform their valuable functions. Since several of the agenda items are 
carried over from preceding council sessions, there is no need to recreate 
position papers each year for all items. A residue of knowledge of policy 
and, above all, of experience exists among the Mission’s permanent offi- 
cials to describe and explain the issues involved. Since the deputy to the 
American representative in the Economic and Social Council is usually 
the chief of the Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs in 
the Department of State’s Bureau of United Nations Affairs, an additional 
element of coordination and control between the Department and the 
Mission is present. 

In addition to the meetings of the council, the Mission also represents 
the United States at the various council commissions which hold meetings 
at various times throughout the year. Again, advisers and officials of the 
Mission’s staff service the American representatives to the commissions. 
These representatives report to the chief American representative to the 
council. They are often private citizens with a special competence in a 
given field, asked to sit as our representatives on one of the council’s com- 
missions for the duration of its sessions. Combined, the council and its 
commissions account for several hundred of the approximately 2,000 
meetings which the Mission serves during the course of an average year. 

Aside from the two major tasks of representation described above, the 
Mission functions in an additional way to aid in the implementation of 
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United States foreign policy. It maintains day-by-day liaison with the 
3,500-member United Nations Secretariat and the fifty permanent missions 
to the United Nations established by other nations in New York City.” 
This important liaison and consulting function is another example of the 
two-way services performed by the Mission. Through them ideas, reac- 
tions and suggestions from the United Nations and the other nations are 
channeled into the Department of State to aid it in the decision-making 
process. Information and understanding concerning American policy are 
disseminated. Support for American proposals is organized and pressure 
is applied to members of other missions to “vote right”. The drafting of 
joint resolutions to be presented before bodies of the United Nations, an 
increasingly significant practice, is facilitated. This is one of the growing 
edges of foreign policy, where soundings are taken of probable attitudes 
and where the informal give and take of personal relationships can be 
made effective. The results of such soundings are circulated within the 
Mission, the Bureau of United Nations Affairs and the appropriate desks 
within the Department and other governmental agencies. Their values 
are high, especially in areas of possible overlapping or confusion between 
United Nations and United States policies. The dangers of confusion and 
duplication existing between the United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, for instance, and the United States Point Four pro- 
gram can thus be minimized. When an emergency arises the knowledge 
gained from these personal contacts aids greatly: in the opportunity for 
rapid, yet rational, decision-making. The permanent Mission officials 
are the primary source for this valuable experience and “know-how” cen- 
tered around their work of implementing United States policy at the 
United Nations. If there is a growth of the Mission’s influence upon 
American foreign policy, it is because this liaison and consulting work is 
building a reservoir of usable skill and experience. Since, at almost any 
given time, the Mission’s membership is composed not only of Depart- 
ment of State officials but also of officers from other executive departments 
assigned to it on an ad hoc basis and rotated, this type of experience is 
being shared. From this sharing process should come a broader apprecia- 
tion within the government of the meaning and opportunities presented 
by our participation in the United Nations system.” 

The United Kingdom’s permanent Mission ™ Thus, for instance, there are usually two 


to the United Nations has twelve officers on its Foreign Service officers on duty with the Mission 
professional, or political staff, plus four military at any given: time, subject to rotation. In con- 
advisers. Its secretariat services the British nection with American representation on the 
Consulate General in New York as well as the United Nations Military Staff Committee, about 
Mission. In size, the secretariat fluctuates from thirty military petsonnel have been at the Mis- 
between forty-five and one hundred twenty, the sion, maintained by the Department of Defense. 
latter being during sessions of the General As- 

sembly in New York. 
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It is too early to give anything more than this preliminary analysis of 
the role which the Mission is currently playing, or might in the future 
assume, in the complex machinery of the United States foreign policy. 
However, a few generalizations might be set forth, trends which have 
emerged in the short and hectic years since 1946. First, vis-a-vis the 
Congress, the Mission has increased the opportunities for understanding 
foreign policy problems. The experiences of working in the Mission 
which a few congressmen have had have increased congressional under- 
standing of the United Nations system and our role in it. This has been 
done at a time when any increase, however small, was important. If, on 
our domestic scene, political tolerances ever again approach a frictionless 
state, the Mission may well become an important mediating link between 
the Department of State and the Congress. When cooperation between 
the executive and the legislature in foreign policy becomes the rule and 
not the exception, the help given by the Mission to date may expand into 
a creative and not only an explanatory role. Should this come about, it 
will do so not because of any conscious effort on the part of the Mission, 
but only because of the impact and result of its factual situation. Located 
as closely as it is to the front lines of our foreign policy, and with the 
accumulating experiences and contacts with congressmen, the possibility 
of this development may be regarded with satisfaction by those who re- 
gard the diminution of executive-legislative friction in foreign policy to 
be a desirable end. Further, the Mission may well find itself propelled 
by the facts of its experience and location into acting as a mediator and 
mediating influence between congress and perpetually astonished United 
Nations members who are apt to see only instability and unreliability in 
our foreign policy. 

For the Department of State the Mission already acts as a needed addi- 
tional link with public opinion, as a feeder of new ideas and attitudes. 
The experience of working from time to time in the Mission has already 
served to broaden the perspective of Department officers who perhaps too 
long have seen the world from the narrow point of view of their particular 
geographical or functional responsibility. The Mission is thus facilitating 
the removal of barriers between offices within the department, and be- 


_ tween other executive departments and the department. Towards this 


end the shared experience of working on mutual problems has been most 
helpful. The mission facilitates the transmission of ideas and attitudes 
from other nations to our own. It does likewise for the members of the 
United Nations Secretariat, from the Secretary-General down to the vari- 
ous responsible officers of the international organization. In all of these 
services the Mission, dealing only with that segment of American foreign 
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policy which pertains to the United Nations, aids in the creation of an 
over-all foreign policy which is rational, responsible and in accord with 
the long-run goals of our national community established by the American 
public.” 

If American power on the world scene is not to appear from the outside 
as a monolithic concentration, unilaterally directed with disregard for the 
fears or standards of living of those who would be our allies, some way 
must be found to multilateralize it, to integrate it with the policies of 
friendly nations and theirs with it. Nor should the increasing importance 
of multilateral foreign policy, evidenced by the work of the Mission, cause 
us to neglect the area of cooperative bilateral diplomacy. The Mission 
and its members can go a long way towards proving to the world that the 
United States does not view the United Nations as an expendable instru- 
ment or tool of American foreign policy. The Mission can help in the 
process of finding a never-ending series of mutual policies shared by 
America and its friends. As it continues to grow in usefulness, its role 
increasingly will be to stimulate that confidence in and cooperation with 
our foreign policy which America needs if it is to gain its twin goals of 
security and peace. In the continuing search for better instruments with 
which to implement United States foreign policy, the United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations stands as a new and valuable aid.” 


12See Gabriel, A. Almond, The American No. 1, Spring, 1951; R. Niebuhr, The Irony of 
People and Foreign Policy (New York, 1950). American History (New York, 1952), Chapter 

%See F. H. Hartmann, “Away with Uni- 6, 7; A. Bevan, In Place of Fear (New York, 
_ lateralism!”, The Antioch Review, Vol. XI, 1952), Chapter 8. 
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way 

a Oliver J. Lissitzyn, The International Court of Justice: Its Role in the 
ner Maintenance of International Peace and Security (New York, Carnegie 


‘in Endowment for International Peace, 1951). p. x, 118. 


‘the | Alf Ross, Constitution of the United Nations: Analysis of Structure and 
stru- Function (New York, Rinehart, 1950). p. 232. 


the Stephen M. Schwebel, The Secretary-General of the United Nations: His 
1 by | Political Powers and Practice (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
role Press, 1952). p. xii, 285. 





fer f. P. Walters, A History of the League of Nations (London, Oxford, 
ls of 
; 1952). 2 vols. p. xv, 817. 
with 
Mis- The four books under consideration in the present review fall readily 


into two groups. The first two deal with various legal questions relating 
tothe Charter of the United Nations and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. The others share a concern about the role of an inter- 
tational secretariat, although their points of view are quite different. 





| 


| 


I. 


| The purpose of Oliver Lissitzyn’s study is “to appraise the Court as an 

instrument for the maintenance of international peace and security. In 
what ways can it help to avoid resort to violence and war? What use has 
already been made of it? What unused potentialities does it have?” (p. 2) 
Inanswering these questions, the author begins by suggesting that “Per- 
haps the greatest contribution that can be made by the Court to the cause 
of peace in the present stage of world organization is the development of 
international law through its activity.” (p. 3) This is, of course, a long- 
term objective, and while the work of the Court is a “start in the right 
direction”, (p. 38, 101) Mr. Lissitzyn’s conclusion in this connection is 


that “The extent to which the law-developing activity of the Court has in 
— Bryce Woop, formerly a member of the Department of Political Science at Swarth- 
w York, | More College, is now with the Social Science Research Council, Washington, D.C., and 
isa member of the Board of Editors of International Organization. 
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fact contributed to the maintenance of international peace and security 
by reducing friction between states and enabling them to cooperate more 
effectively is not capable of appraisal.” (p. 37) After giving a concise 
and clear statement of the cases decided, and opinions given by the Court, 
Mr. Lissitzyn summarizes by stating that “It is indeed doubtful whether 
judicial settlement of disputes between states will ever be a factor of 
prime importance in the maintenance of world peace.” (p. 101) Finally, 
in the last chapter, on the Court and the enforcement of peace, it is stated 
that until the “imperative character of world law” is strongly felt, the 
Court “can play only a modest role in the maintenance of international 
peace and security”. (p. 109) 

Mr. Lissitzyn has amply demonstrated that the role of the International 
Court of Justice in maintaining peace and security, and in the enforce- 
ment of peace, is a very small one indeed, and will remain so in the proxi- 
mate future. 

From one angle of approach, this book might well serve as a useful 
introductory study for students and others interested in evaluating the 
place of the International Court of Justice in the United Nations system. 
From another angle, the subtitle of the book is a source of puzzlement, 
because it appears to single out for attention a possible function of the 
Court which the book itself proceeds to show is of little importance. It 
is difficult to avoid the feeling that Mr. Lissitzyn’s theme is not up to the 
level of his discourse, and one is constrained to wonder why this question 
as to this role of the Court was given such prominence, and who, on this 
elevated plane of discussion, was intended to be informed by these con- 
clusions. The argument does not appear to be aimed at proponents of 
world federalism; criticism is reserved for the authors of an abortive Bel- 
gian resolution for judicial review, made at the UNCIO Conference, and 
for the position favored by Hans Kelsen that the Council of a world or- 
ganization should have the duty to enforce the orders of an international 
court. 

It almost seems that Mr. Lissitzyn is not entirely happy with his sub- 
title, for it is when he occasionally deviates from its lead that he writes 
most provocatively. For example, he touches an issue which is more 
lively than his main topic when he states that “if self-help in the enforce- 
ment of the Court’s judgments is deemed to be forbidden by the Charter 
or by recently developed principles of general international law, the evi- 
dent effect is the weakening of the rule of law in the international com- 
munity, since the Security Council is not specifically directed by the 
Charter to enforce such judgments. This is hardly in consonance with 
the underlying purposes of the movement toward the consolidation of the 
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international community into a stronger organization. Article 51 of the 
Charter could on occasion serve to justify the use of force to carry out a 
judgment of the Court.” (p. 76) This interesting, if questionable, excur- 
sion into the theory of the Charter and the politics of self-defense raises 
some perplexing issues which are not fully explored; it is squeezed into 
two short paragraphs, while the author proceeds to his foreordained con- 
clusions about the subtitle. 

Mr. Lissitzyn, in this book, deals mainly with the limited question of 
the Court’s role in the maintenance and enforcement of peace, with au- 
thoritative finality. He raises some questions on more complicated issues, 
without fully answering them. We await with keen anticipation his par- 
ticipation in more decisive battles in which he will participate not as a 
skirmisher, but as a major protagonist. 

In this connection, it is stimulating to read in the foreword by 
H. Lauterpacht that “As within the State so also in the international 
sphere courts cannot properly assist the cause of peace by solving conflicts 
of political importance and by assuming functions which are essentially 
of a legislative nature.” Does this represent a slackening in the energetic 
exploitation of the potentialities of judgments ex aequo et bono which 
Mr. Lauterpacht carried out in The Function of Law in the International 
Community? In any case, it would have been interesting to have had a 
consideration in this book of the implications of the term “properly” as 
used by Mr. Lauterpacht. 

The small but substantial book by Mr. Ross, professor of international 
law at the University of Copenhagen, is an introduction to the Charter of 
the United Nations as a legal document. Its analysis is almost entirely 
formal in character, and it omits the discussion of cases or questions 
before the United Nations. The volume appears to be intended as an 
introduction to the Charter for studious laymen and for law students. It 
is easy to agree with Trygve Lie, who states in a foreword that this study 
is “an interesting, independent and scholarly analysis of this most impor- 
tant subject”, and it may be added that the author does not hesitate on 
occasion to criticize the Charter and its framers. 

Chapter VI of the Charter is the object of a spirited attack by Mr. Ross, 
who states that “This utterly static conception of the peace-preserving 
function of the organization is the greatest technical defect of the Charter. 
It is not — like the veto rule — founded on political difficulties of great 
weight. A far more effective system of pacific settlement could have been 
established without any great difficulty.” (p. 157-158) Mr. Ross adds that 
it may be that the United Nations was given the “teeth” the League of 
Nations lacked, but “it would have been more important, and at any rate 
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the necessary condition for the proper function of the teeth, that the 
United Nations had been given a tongue with which to speak with au- 
thority. Then it might afterwards use its teeth to claim respect for its 
jurisdictional power.” (p. 158) The lack of capacity on the part of the 
Council to intervene ex officio in a dispute and propose a settlement, is 
deplored by Mr. Ross, who does not feel that the Council should be re- 
quired to defer its own initiative until it shall have decided that the peace 
has been threatened, and then act under Article 39. He notes that the 
Assembly can act without being seized by the parties to a dispute, but 
points out also that it has no duty to do so. 

On several other points, Mr. Ross is stimulating and critical in his com- 
ments. For example, after explaining his view that a mistake had been 
made in article 15(8) of the Covenant, in using the expression: “a ques- 
tion that under international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of that party”, he argues in cogent fashion that the results of changing 
“solely” to “essentially” in the corresponding part of article 2(7) of the 
Charter are “downright absurd”. Instead of this innovation, which by 
the way was of American origin, he favors the following phraseology: 
“A question in which the party, under international law, has unlimited 
liberty of action”, as offering both a non-political standard of judgment, 
and a more accurate delimitation of the category of questions concerned. 

While the issue is not joined frontally, Messrs. Lissitzyn and Ross ap- 
pear to adopt divergent opinions about the possible role of the Security 
Council in enforcing judgments of the International Court of Justice. 
Mr. Lissitzyn’s view has been quoted above. His implication that the 
role of the Council is limited because it is not “specifically directed” to 
enforce judgments of the Court, is at variance with that of Mr. Ross, who 
adopts the interpretation that, although the preparatory documents do 
not give a clear answer to the question, the Council does possess “inde- 
pendent powers to order coercive measures so as to give effect to a judg- 
ment”. (p. 102) It is of interest here that Mr. Lissitzyn adopts a restric- 
tive, rather than a broad interpretation of the attributes of the Council, 
although he regrets that the consequence is not to assist the “consolida- 
tion of the international community”. Mr. Ross, on the other hand, pro- 
motes the wider capacity of the Council. One may wonder which of these 
lines of argument may exert an influence, in a situation where the crucial 
decisions have yet to be made, at least to the extent that text-writers fall 
within the terms of article 38(d) of the Statute of the Court. Here and 
elsewhere, there are signs indicating that Mr. Ross is particularly con- 
cerned about the safeguards which the Charter may or may not offer to 
small nations; one may only speculate whether this factor is of any sig- 
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nificance in affecting the approach of both these commentators to this 
problem. 

The preface to this book is dated July, 1949. The “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution was passed by the General Assembly on November 3, 1950. 
Mr. Ross pointed out the possibility of the Assembly’s subsequent action 
in writing that “A question which may become of the greatest practical 
importance, owing to the way relations between the Council and the 
General Assembly have developed, is whether the General Assembly will 
be able to exercise a similar function by making recommendations not 
only to the Security Council but directly to the individual members call- 
ing for enforcement actions. If this can be done it will be possible in this 
way — in spite of resistance in the Security Council with its veto right — 
to initiate measures and legitimate actions which would otherwise be 
unlawful, possibly as a war of aggression according to Article 2(4).” 
(p. 153) [italics in the original]. 


Il. 


From some points of view, the two books by Mr. Schwebel and 
Mr. Walters are quite different; from others, there are many links between 
them. The purpose of the first is to analyze the “political powers and 
practice” of the Secretary-General of the United Nations; the aim of the 
second is “to trace the story” of the “rise and decline” of the League of 
Nations. Both authors rely extensively upon documentary and press 
sources for printed material. In addition, the New York representative 
of the World Federation of United Nations Associations makes effective 
use of personal interviews with many officials of the United Nations and 
with other persons, while the one-time Deputy Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations provides a number of judgments and insights from his 
long and rich experience. It is worthy of note that Mr. Schwebel’s book 
is based upon a prize essay written during his senior year at Harvard 
University; most of his interviewing was done during that year, and the 
book was completed shortly afterward. 

While Mr. Schwebel is primarily concerned with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, he provides more information about the two men 
who held that position in the League of Nations prior to World War II 
than does Mr. Walters. This rather surprising fact is accounted for by 
significant differences in the methods and attitudes of the two authors. 
Mr. Schwebel quotes from his conversations with, and letters written by, 
the Earl of Perth (formerly Sir Eric Drummond) and Joseph Avenol. 
Mr. Walters makes very few references to such personal contacts or ma- 
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terials concerning the Secretariat. Mr. Schwebel quotes directly the 
sometimes startlingly frank opinions of a large number of persons, mostly 
officials of the United Nations Secretariat, although he does not often 
name his informants. In contrast, Mr. Walters is extremely cautious in 
characterizing members of the League Secretariat, although he does not 
refrain from using strong language to censure states and statesmen, as 
when he writes that at the time of the Genoa Conference “France and 
Britain had been too arrogant or too impatient to place themselves on the 
same footing as the rest of the world”, (p. 167) or when he refers to 
“Colonel Harvey, the most unscrupulous of all those who had campaigned 
against the Covenant”. (p. 137) 

There are significant differences here, as suggested above, in temper 
and in historical and political judgment. On the whole, the League Secre- 
tariat plays a fairly small role in Mr. Walters’ story. He does not give 
particulars of cases in which the influence of the Secretariat affected poli- 
cies of member states, and it is left to Mr. Schwebel to mention that 
the minority report of the Assembly Committee of Thirteen in 1930 as- 
serted that “The political influence of the Secretariat, and especially of 
its principal officers, is, in fact, enormous, and it would be a mistake to 
close our eyes to this fact.” Mr. Schwebel adds: “Sir Eric Drummond's 
comment upon that statement, had it been publicly made at the time, 
would have shaken the League to its foundations: ‘I am afraid,’ he [Drum- 
mond] says, ‘that the judgment of the minority was entirely right.” 
(p. 10) Itis a disappointment to this reviewer that Mr. Walters did not 
judge it appropriate to devote greater attention to this aspect of the work 
of the League Secretariat, particularly since most of such activity went 
on behind the scenes, is not available in official records, and can only be 
recounted by participants or observers intimately familiar with the ma- 
neuvers of the “Higher Direction”. In general, the League Secretariat 
emerges as an efficient, hard-working and dedicated group of officials, but 
this characterization is a diffuse one except when Mr. Walters tells the 
absorbing tale of the works of Ludwik Rajchman. This, however, is sin- 
gled out by him as an example of a highly successful activity, and is only 
one of what might have been a series of studies which could well have 
included the useful and sometimes spectacular work of experts in the area 
of narcotics traffic control. Similarly, while there is a lack of specific illus- 
trations in Mr. Walters’ volumes to show that the two men who exercised 
the powers of the office of Secretary-General before 1939 actually exerted 
political influence, Mr. Schwebel gives Sir Eric Drummond’s own circum- 
stantial account of two instances in which his informal mediatory activity 
was quietly effective in reducing tension among states. 
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In discussing the personal and official qualities of Drummond and 
Avenol, Mr. Walters is restrained, although he makes fairly clear his ap- 
roval of the former's policy “to keep himself and the Secretariat as much 
as possible in the background”. (p. 559) Concerning Avenol, it is noted 
that “He did not win the trust and liking either of the delegations or of 
the staff. Yet he was a man of high ability, and in his first years he did 
his best to follow the steps of his predecessor.” (p. 560) The only other 
comment on Avenol is that “His leadership of the Secretariat had been 
marred by grave faults, especially in the last years. He had not kept him- 
self free from the infection of ideological prejudice: his sympathy with 
the reactionary forces in his own country had made him less than half- 
hearted in regard to the League itself.” (p. 810) 

Again, in contrast, Mr. Schwebel provides a ten-page appendix, entitled 
“Notes on the Resignation of Joseph Avenol”, based on talks with Avenol, 
comments about him by his former secretary and others, and official docu- 
ments. One can only wish that the information obtained by Mr. Schwebel 
had been available for interpretation by Mr. Walters in the light of his 
experience. However, and this seems to be the crux of the issues of tem- 
per and historical judgment referred to above, it is very doubtful that 
Mr. Walters would have used such material had it been available. These 
are large issues, incapable of any single solution; the distinctions in the 
approach of these two authors are not without instructive aspects. Both 
writers entertain profound hopes that the United Nations may lead the 
way to peace and broader international collaboration. Mr. Walters sees 
in the United Nations the continuity of the League’s efforts at collective 
security, and “a vindication of the men who planned the League, of the 
thousands who worked for it, of the many millions who placed in it their 
hopes of a peaceful and prosperous world.” (p. 812) In Mr. Walters’ 
“story”, to use his own word, the villains are the governments and the 
professional diplomats; the heroes are the peoples of the world, and a 
few enlightened leaders such as Lord Robert Cecil, “the greatest of them”, 
(p. 814) and the Secretariat. The principal, organized, continuing ele- 
ment is the Secretariat, and it is the custodian and the stimulator of the 
“will to cooperate” which was known both for good and ill as the “atmos- 
phere of Geneva”. The will to cooperate, according to Mr. Walters, was 
made up of (1) the desire to produce effective results which is a part of 
the normal equipment of human nature; (2) the constant searching for, 
and administration of, compromises; (3) mutual understanding which 
could come through face-to-face discussion more clearly than through 
correspondence; (4) the realization of the common interests and essential 
unity of mankind which could be appreciated in Geneva under certain 
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favorable conditions never before attained or imagined — “expert prepara- 
tion beforehand, meetings that take place in a calm and regular manner, 
rules of procedure known to and respected by all, a Secretariat which 
inspires confidence by its knowledge, efficiency, and impartiality”, 
(p. 296-297 ) 

Viewed in these terms, what at first reading of these volumes appears 
to be a protective attitude toward the Secretariat of the League on the 
part of Mr. Walters, becomes evidence of his concern for the maximiza- 
tion of the favorable conditions which he regards as essential to the pro- 
motion of the will to cooperate. He is not attempting to defend the 
Secretariat because he was a member of it; he is taking the position that 
the institution provides an essential element of cooperation which govern- 
ments may utilize if they wish to develop a system of collective security. 
It may be suggested, then, that the fact that he has not examined the work 
of the League Secretariat in a functional or behavioristic fashion, except 
in the one case mentioned, may be due to his considering that, since the 
work and influence of the Secretariat were almost wholly good, only harm 
for the future of international organization could come from raising 
doubts or indulging in recriminations concerning it. There were two dis- 
tinct “Leagues of Nations”; the one, the “atmosphere of Geneva” which 
was largely the spirit and the body of the Secretariat; the other, the poli- 
cies of the governments of member states. Mr. Walters carefully avoids 
using a term which is frequently used elsewhere, namely, “the failure of 
the League”; he speaks of the “death and rebirth” of the League, and 
notes that it “ceased to exist”, not when meetings of the Council and As- 
sembly were no longer held, but when its powers and functions were 
transferred to the United Nations on April 19, 1946. The League repre- 
sented by the Secretariat did not fail; the League represented by the gov- 
ernments of member states ceased to exist because the latter failed to 
carry out their obligations, and consequently the Secretariat could not 
carry on. 

Even before Lord Cecil’s statement at the final session of the Assembly: 
“The League is dead. Long live the United Nations.” (p. 815) the vic- 
torious nations, says Mr. Walters, “With some differences, indeed, but 
differences which were small compared with the resemblances . . . set up 
once more a world-wide organization for collective security.” (p. 812) 
The “atmosphere of Geneva” during the life of the League was largely, 
but not entirely, dependent upon conditions provided by the Secretariat, 
and for us, at present, it is recreated to some extent by Mr. Walters’ de- 
scription. What is the “atmosphere of New York” with respect to the 
above conditions listed by Mr. Walters? 
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ara- From Mr. Schwebel’s account, we find one outstanding difference in the 
ner, “atmosphere of New York”: the Secretariat, as led and represented by the 
hich Secretary-General, has not been entirely impartial. 
ity”. There are, among others, three general questions which are raised by 

Mr. Schwebel’s study of the Secretary-General of the United Nations: 
ears (1) To what extent is the account of happenings and the interpretation 
the of motivations to be accepted?; (2) Should the direction of the growth of 
\iza- the political activity of the Secretary-General as an “international execu- 
pro- tive” develop toward the “exercise of full powers of policy proposal”, and, 
the | jn additional ways, toward the influencing of policy?; (3) In view of his 
that apparently affirmative answer to this second question, what influence is 
em- to be attributed to Mr. Schwebel’s book? 
rity. Concerning the first question, the author states that “I wish to assure 
york the reader that some of the generalizations which follow and which seem 
ept but sparsely supported with facts are in reality factually based; the gen- 
the r eralizations, as far as it is within my ability to make them so, are rooted 
arm in facts which for evident reasons themselves cannot be cited.” This state- 
sing ment is made because the author has obtained information from inter- 
dis- views with. officials, and he states that “In certain cases, information which 
uich they have imparted cannot be specifically employed. In other cases, 
oli sources cannot be disclosed.” (p. viii) Without in any sense raising 
ids doubts about the accuracy of these statements, they are not adequate, in 
> of | the opinion of this reviewer, to account satisfactorily for Mr. Schwebel’s 
and treatment of certain topics. The following example is one of several which 
As- might be cited in this connection. Mr. Schwebel states that “The Secre- 
ere tary-General’s Palestine effort marks his first sustained, large-scale attempt 
are- to influence the determination of a political problem with the resolution 
ov- of which the United Nations has been charged. In it, he took as his guid- 
_to | ing directive the Assembly’s partition recommendation of November 29, 
not 1947. His adherence to that directive was reinforced by his conviction 
that the well-being of the United Nations would be fundamentally af- 
ly: fected by its response to the Holy Land challenge and to the Arab attempt 
vic- to frustrate the Organization’s will by the employment of armed force. 
but He threw his weight behind that recommendation with such vigor and 
up | consistency, however — even when support of it by the member states had 
12) considerably weakened — that sources both objective and partisan agree 
ly, that his Palestine activity was further enlivened by a bias in the Israeli 
iat, favor.” (p. 140) 
de- It is difficult to sort out the questions which crowd in here, to which 
the | no answers are offered by Mr. Schwebel. A few are: How many sources? 


How are “objective and partisan” defined? Did all sources agree as to 


a 
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bias? Are other elements than “vigor and consistency” contributing to 
the reported views? Does Mr. Schwebel take responsibility for accepting 
as his own view that Mr. Lie was so “biased”? Has Mr. Lie shown sub- 
sequent “anti-Israeli bias”, or is it to be implied that he remains “anti- 
Arab”? In view of the possible effect of such a charge upon future 
dealings of the Secretary-General with representatives of the Arab states, 
should any reference whatever have been made to it? 

In a case of this kind, the question is not whether, as Mr. Schwebel 
states, his “generalizations” are “factually based”, or “rooted in facts”; the 
question is whether the “facts” are adequate, in quantity and in relevance, 
to support the generalizations. 

Given doubts about Mr. Schwebel’s care in approaching such a delicate 
subject as motivation, one wonders what to make of this otherwise un- 
supported statement: “Mr. Lie was also active, at the Fourth Session of 
the General Assembly, in supporting the candidacy of Czechoslovakia 
against that of Yugoslavia in the fight for Eastern Europe’s Security Coun- 
cil seat.” (p. 164) What did Mr. Lie do — engage in “arm-twisting”, but- 
tonholing, or just letterwriting? Did any one tell him to stop? To how 
many delegates did he seem to be “active”? 

The inclusion of vague accusations and descriptions based on unidenti- 
fiable sources is not essential to the author’s general theme. Further, many 
of the unattributable observations and quotations appear to be unexcep- 
tionable and there is no question that they add piquancy to the narrative. 
Indeed, Mr. Schwebel is to be commended for his industry and enterprise 
in going to the people in the United Nations and obtaining their reactions 
to events. The fact that he could do so suggests, among other possible 
reflections, that there is enough more of the institutional, and enough less 
of the diplomatic in the United Nations than in the League so that Mr. 
Schwebel’s inside stories will presumably not shake this organization “to 
its foundations”. 

With regard to the second general question, Mr. Schwebel’s theme is 
that, by virtue of the provisions of the Charter, and by Mr. Lie’s personal 
initiative, the Secretariat has become a significant element in the deter- 
mination of policy decisions by the other principal organs of the United 
Nations. This book is of value in defining the manner and extent of the 
authority attained by the Secretary-General. Whether the Secretary- 
General should have engaged in activities which, whether partisan in 
motivation or not, have been interpreted at different times by both sides 
in the “cold war” as partisan, is a question whose full consideration is 
beyond the scope of this review. The Charter grants him, in Article 99, 
broader competence than was provided in the comparable section of the 
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z to Covenant. This, said the rapporteur of Commission I at the San Fran- 
ting cisco Conference, “manifests our deep trust in the Secretary-General to 
ub- perform his tasks impartially and in the interests of the world at large.” 
nti- . (p. 21) Whether or not he has acted in the interests of the world at 
ure large, it is clear on Mr. Schwebel’s showing that his tasks have not been 
tes, performed impartially. It appears that the Secretary-General, instead of 
being consistently impartial, has given a certain appearance of impar- 
bel tiality by being a little bit partial at various times to all or most of the 
the various groupings of the members of the United Nations. However, his 
Ice, activities in connection with the Korean question resulted in Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s stating that “Mr. Lie was ‘impossible’ to consider” for a second term 
ate as Secretary-General, while Mr. Austin stated that “while the Soviet 
un- Union had vetoed the reappointment of Mr. Lie, the United States would 
of veto the appointment of any candidate but Mr. Lie.” (p. 193-194) This 
kia looks like a rather different type of thunderhead from the benevolent 
un- | cumuli characterizing the “atmosphere of Geneva”, and exemplifies a de- 
ut- gree of political involvement by the Secretariat which, it may be assumed, 
ow Mr. Walters would deplore. The issue is: should the Secretariat be “of 
the United Nations”, or only of those blocs of the United Nations of which 
ati- the Secretary-General expresses approval? Mr. Schwebel appears to sup- 
ny port the latter view, for his final sentence states that in the “power of 
2p- proposition” by the Secretary-General “is the promise of an international 
ve. executive whose political influence surpasses that of the present Secretary- 
ise General, of an executive building upon what we have seen to be the con- 
ms siderable and significant base of political activity already constructed with 
dle the materials of the Charter and the initiative of Secretary-General 
SS Trygve Lie.” (p. 213) Thus, as Mr. Schwebel hints, Mr. Lie and his suc- 
Ar. cessors should be more Generals than Secretaries — but where are their 
‘to ‘legions? 
It is too early yet to answer the third question, which concerns the in- 
is fluence of Mr. Schwebel’s book. No doubt the delegates to the United 
al Nations organs will review it more or less quietly to themselves. From 
or the point of view of Mr. Schwebel’s apparent preference for the extension 
ed of the political influence of the Secretary-General’s office, there is the pos- 
he _ sibility that the appearance of the book at this time may be counter- 
y- productive; certainly it provides ammunition for those who would wish 
in to see a return to Drummondesque principles on the part of the Secre- 
es tariat, either out of their own self-interest, that of the United Nations, or 
is __ of the principle of the neutrality of the international civil service. 
9, Mr. Walters is right in calling his book “a story”. He does not add 
ne greatly to our information about the League, but his story is a fascinating 
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one of the League in action over its whole existence, of personalities more 
than of resolutions, of hopes and fears more than of votes and interpre- 
tations. He criticizes individuals freely, as when he dismisses General 
Dawes in a sentence as unfriendly to the League, or when he asserts that 
Sir John Simon was “a source of discouragement and weakness” in the 
Council and Assembly. With la lacune juste, he completely ignores, and 
so may be assumed to have most effectively expressed his judgment about, 
an eminent Latin American who attained one of the highest offices which 
the League could bestow. At the same time the warmth of his feeling for 
Briand and for Cecil is made to glow from his pages. 

_Mr. Walters writes of the League campaigns for Manchuria and 
Ethiopia much as Winston Churchill writes of the campaign in Norway - 
so that while one reads there still seems hope that the best men may win. 
The specialists may wish to go back to the documents again; this is a story 
of the League where enlightenment for a time overcame selfishness; 
where the spirit of one world began to grow in the strength of institutions; 
where valiant leaders of a good cause were forced at last to yield to evil 
men and ignorant or blinded peoples. This is a story of a cause that was 
lost, but not irretrievably; it is a story that points more than one moral, 
and its author looks forward with hope that its morals may not be lost 
upon the men who should lead that cause in the United Nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United 
Nations organs for 1953. Dates in parentheses represent ends of terms; the 
states serve through December 31 of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Chile (1953) 
China (Permanent) 
Colombia’ (1954) 
Denmark’ (1954) 
France (Permanent ) 
Greece (1953) 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Australia 

(Administering member) 
Belgium 

(Acministering member) 
China (Permanent) 
Dominican Republic (1953) 
El Salvador’ (1955) 
France 


(Administering member) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Argentina (1954) 
Australia’ (1955) 
Belgium (1954) 
China. (1954) 
Cuba (1954) 
Egypt (1954) 
France (1954) 
India*® (1955) 
Philippines (1953) 


Lebanon’ (1954) 
Pakistan (1953) 
USSR (Permanent) 


United Kingdom (Permanent) 


United States (Permanent ) 
New Zealand 

(Administering member) 
Syria’ (1955) 
Thailand (1953) 
USSR (Permanent) 


United Kingdom 
(Administering member) 
United States 
(Administering member) 


Poland - (1953) 
Sweden (1953) 
Turkey’ (1955) 
USSR (1953) 
United Kingdom _ (1953) 
United States* (1955) 
Uruguay (1953) 
Venezuela*® (1955) 
Yugoslavia* (1955) 


Economic and Social Council Commissions 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Brazil (1953) 
Byelorussian SSR (1953) 


China’ (1955) 
Colombia‘ (1955) 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Paraguay 
Poland 


USSR 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Iran‘ 
Netherlands 
Panama 
Ukrainian SSR‘ 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Philippines* 
Polan 

Sweden 
Ukrainian SSR° 
USSR’* 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 


Greece 
India 

Iraq* 

Israel 
Norway’ 
Philippines 
USSR 


United Kingdom’ 


United States 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Egypt (1953) 
France* (1955) 
India (1954) 
Netherlands (1954) 
Norway’ (1955) 
Pakistan’® (1955) 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION’ 
Australia (1954) 
Canada’ (1955) 
China (1954) 
Cuba’ (1955) 
Denmark (1953) 
Egypt (1953) 
France (1953) 
India’ (1955) 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Australia (1953) 
Belgium (1954) 
Chile (1953) 
China (1954) 
Egypt’ (1955) 
France’ (1955) 
India* (1955) 
Lebanon (1954) 
Pakistan (19538) 
SOCIAL COMMISSION 
= ram (1955) 
Belgium (1953) 
Brazil’ (1955) 
Byelorussian SSR (1953) 
Canada (1953) 
China (1953) 
Czechoslovakia‘* (1955) 
Ecuador (1953) 
France (1954) 
COMMISSION ON THE 
Burma (1954) 
Byelorussian SSR (1954) 
Chile (1954) 
China (1954) 
Cuba (1953) 
Dominican Republic (1953) 
France (1953) 
Haiti*® (1955) 
[ran (1954) 


Lebanon* 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 

Poland 

USSR’ 

United Kingdom’ 
United States* 
Venezuela‘ 


(1954) 
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1954) COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS’ 
ros Canada Peru 
aan China Poland (1958) 
an Egypt (1953) Turkey 
) France USSR 
India United Kingdom 
Iran (1953) United States 
Mexico (1953) Yugoslavia 
1955) Netherlands (1953) 
1954) 
1953) | FISCAL COMMISSION 
1955) Belgium’ (1955) India (1953) 
1954) Canada* (1955) Pakistan (1954) 
1953) Chile’ (1955) Sweden (1954) 
1954) China (1953) Union of South Africa (1953) 
Colombia (1954) USSR‘ (1955) 
Cuba’ (1955) United Kingdom (1953) 
Czechoslovakia (1954) United States (1954) 
1955) France (1953) 
1954) 
1953) POPULATION COMMISSION 
1955) Australia (1953) Peru (1953) 
oo Belgium (1953) Sweden’ (1955) 
neo Brazil (1953) Ukrainian SSR° (1955) 
1954) China* (1955) USSR (1954) 
1958) France® (1955) United Kingdom (1954) 
Indonesia (1954) United States (1954) 
Iran* (1955) Yugoslavia (1953) 
Mexico (1954) 
1954) 
1954) ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE’ 
on Belgium Iceland Turkey 
1955) Byelorussian SSR Luxembourg Ukrainian SSR 
1954) Czechoslovakia Netherlands USSR 
1954) Denmark Norway United Kingdom 
1955) France Poland United States 
1954) | Greece Sweden | Yugoslavia 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST’ 
1955) | Australia USSR Hong Kong 
1953) | Burma United Kingdom Japan 
1953) China United States Laos 
1954) France United States of Malaya, North Borneo, 
1953) ows - Indonesia . — and Sarawak 
etherlan e 
cm New Zealand Associate Members Republic of Korea 
1955) Pakistan Cambodia State of Viet Nam 
1955) | or a Ceylon 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA* 


Argentina Ecuador Nicaragua 
Bolivia E] Salvador Panama 
Brazil France Paraguay 
Chile Guatemala Peru 
Colombia Haiti United Kingdom 
Costa Rica Honduras United States 
Cuba Mexico Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” 
A. Alvarez Chile (1955) 
A. H. Badawi Egypt (1958) 
J. Basdevant France (1955) 
L. F. Carneiro Brazil (1955) 
S. A. Golunsky USSR (1961) 
J. G. Guerrero El Salvador (1955) 
G. H. Hackworth United States (1961) 
H. Klaestad Norway (1961) 
Sir Arnold McNair United Kingdom (1955) 
Hsu Mo China (1958) 
Sir Benegal Rau India (1961) 
J. E. Read Canada (1958) 
E. C. Armand Ugon Uruguay (1961) 
B. Winiarski Poland (1958) 
M. Zoricié Yugoslavia (1958) 


1 Elected October 25, 1952, by the General 
Assembly for two-year terms. 

2 Elected October 27, 1952, by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms. 

* Elected October 25, 1952, by the General 
Assemby for three-year terms. 

* Re-elected October 25, 1952, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for three-year terms. 

5 Re-elected July 24, 1952, by ECOSOC for 
three-year terms. 

*Elected July 24, 1952, by ECOSOC for 
three-year terms. 

™On July 24, 1952, ECOSOC extended the 
terms of office of Argentina and Czechoslovakia 
through the convening of the seventh session of 
the Commission, which was scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

® Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Turkey, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States and 


Yugoslavia were re-elected in August 1949 by 
ECOSOC for an indefinite period “until such 
time as they might be replaced by decision of 
the Council”. On July 24, 1952, ECOSOC ex- 
tended the terms of office of Egypt, Iran, Mexico, 


* Netherlands and Poland through the convening 


of the eighth session of the Commission, which 
was scheduled for the early part of 1953. 

® Membership on regional commissions is not 
for any specified term of years. 

The question of continuing the commissions 
themselves is to be considered by ECOSOC 
periodically. 

#0 Judges of the International Court serve in 
their individual capacities and not as represen- 
tatives of their countries. Countries ‘are listed 
for convenience in identification only. Terms 
of office expire on February 5 of the year listed. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The seventh regular session of the General Assembly opened on October 14, 
1952, and elected as its President Mr. Lester B. Pearson of Canada. Repre- 
sentatives of China, Egypt, France, Honduras, USSR, United Kingdom and 
United States were elected vice-presidents of the session, and chairmen of the 
committees of the Assembly were elected as follows: Political and Security 
Committee, Joao Carl Muniz (Brazil); Economic and Financial Committee, 
Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia); Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, 
§. Amjad Ali (Pakistan); Trusteeship Committee, Rodolfo Mufioz (Argen- 





55) tina); Administrative and Budgetary Committee, Carlos P. Romulo (Philip- 
58) pines) ; Legal Committee, Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand). The session 
ast also established an Ad Hoc Political Committee, with Alexis Kyrou (Greece) as 
61) its chairman. General debate extended from the 382d meeting on October 16 
55) to the 385th meeting on October 20. 
61) An agenda of 76 items was adopted,’ of which action on nine remained un- 
61) completed as of December 22, 1952. These included the question of Korea, 
55) the reports of the Disarmament Commission and the Collective Measures Com- 
58) mittee, appointment of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and the 
61) report of the Secretary-General on personnel policy. This summary covers 
58) those items on which plenary action had been completed by December 22 or 
i on which reports had been submitted before that date.’ 
58) i , ‘ 

Political and Security Questions 

Reports of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 

tation of Korea: After the political committee had approved, by a vote of 54 to 5 

with 1 abstention a resolution submitted by Thailand to invite a representative 

of the Republic of Korea to participate in discussion, and rejected by a vote of 

38 to 11 with 8 abstentions a Soviet proposal to invite a representative of north 

Korea,’ discussion centered around five separate resolutions dealing with the 

Korean problem. The first, sponsored jointly by 21 states,“ noted approvingly 
9 by the course of negotiations in Korea and the various efforts to reach agreement 
me on armistice terms made by the United Nations Command; noted that the one 
ed remaining problem was the repatriation of war prisoners, and called upon the 
mee People’s Republic of China and the north Korean authorities to avert further 
yhich bloodshed by agreeing to an armistice which recognized the rights of all pris- 
ad oners of war to an unrestricted opportunity to be repatriated and avoided the 
use of force in their repatriation. The second, introduced by the Soviet Union, 
SOC provided, as ultimately amended, for an immediate cease-fire in Korea, the 
re in Document A/2227, October 18, 1952. mark, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Honduras, Ice- 
esen- ? The summary of the seventh session will be land, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, New 
isted continued in the May 1953 issue of Interna- Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
‘erms tional Organization. United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 
sted. | * Document A/C.1/SR.511, October 23, 1952. See document A/2278, December 2, 1952. 

* Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Den- 
51 
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appointment of a commission for peaceful settlement composed of representa- 
tives of the United States, United Kingdom, France, USSR, People’s Republic 
of China, India, Burma, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, north Korea, and south 
Korea which was to operate by a two-thirds vote and was to be empowered to 
settle the Korean question on the basis of unification and the complete repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war.’ 

The second and third resolutions were introduced by Mexico and Peru. The 
Mexican resolution sought to solve the problem of repatriation of war prisoners 
by providing for the temporary residence of those who did not wish to be 
repatriated in third countries where they would be able to earn their living until 
such time as there was a political settlement in Korea itself. The Peruvian 
draft resolution called for the creation of a five-power commission composed of 
a representative from each party, plus two delegates appointed by the General 
Assembly and a neutral appointed by the Assembly from a state not a Member 
of the United Nations. This commission was to assume responsibility for pris- 
oners of war not wishing to be repatriated and was to examine the possibilities 
of temporarily resettling them in trust territories or elsewhere.* 

The Indian resolution, which, after various amendments was finally approved 
by both the committee and the General Assembly, was the center of most of 
the debate.’ Consisting of a nine-paragraph preamble establishing certain 
principles — including an affirmation that force should not be used against 
prisoners of war to prevent or effect their return to their homelands — and 
seventeen specific “proposals”, the Indian delegate (Menon) called for the 
creation of a repatriation commission consisting of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Sweden and Switzerland with general supervision of prisoners of war. The 
commission was to be responsible for classification of prisoners, for calling upon 
Members for aid and assistance, and for the development of proposals in regard 
to repatriation. Action within the commission was to be by majority vote, 
and the appointment of an umpire to serve as chairman was provided for. 
Ninety days after the signing of an armistice agreement — assumed to take effect 
upon the appointment of an umpire —the disposition of any unrepatriated 
prisoners of war was to be referred to the political conference provided for 
under Article 60 of the draft armistice agreement. Thirty days thereafter, the 
responsibility for care, maintenance and subsequent disposition of any such 
unrepatriated prisoners was to be transferred to the United Nations. 

Discussion during the early sessions of the committee centered around a 
sharp difference of opinion between the Soviet representative (Vyshinsky) and 
the representative of the United States (Acheson) not only about what had 
actually happened in Korea but, more specifically, about the legality of the 
position taken by the United Nations Command that prisoners of war should 
not be forcibly repatriated. Mr. Vyshinsky argued that Articles 7 and 118 of 
the Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949 for the Protection of War Victims 


5 Ibid. ' For text of Indian resolution as finally ap- 
§ Ibid. proved, see this issue, Document Section. 
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ita- obligated the United Nations Command to return all prisoners of war, regardless 
slic of their desires. Even if this were not so, however, Mr. Vyshinsky was not 
ath impressed by the figures presented by the United Nations Command on the 
| to number of prisoners of war alleged to oppose repatriation since the brutality 
ria- with which various United States officers had handled the prisoners was well 

known." Most of the other representatives, however, expressed the belief that 
he a) the Geneva Conventions had been designed for the purpose of protecting 
ers the rights of the prisoners of war rather than of the states of which they were 
be nationals and b) however unfortunate the uprisings in the prisoners camps at 
ati] Koje may have been, they could not all be attributed to deficiencies in the treat- 
ian ment of prisoners on the part of the United Nations Command. 
of After an Iranian motion that priority be given to the Indian draft resolution 
ral had been approved by a vote of 49 to 5 with 1 abstention, discussion centered 
ber around four amendments to the Indian resolution submitted by Iraq, the Soviet 
ris- Union, Denmark and Greece. The Iraqi draft removed reference to an um- 
‘ies pire and substituted India as a fifth member of the repatriation committee; the 
Danish amendment shortened from sixty to thirty days the time during which 
wi prisoners of war were to be repatriated after the political conference. The 
of Greek amendment was subsequently withdrawn.” 
ain During the 535th and 536th meetings of the political committee, on Decem- 
nst ber 1, the Indian and Soviet resolutions were voted upon. The nine introduc- 
nd tory paragraphs of the Indian resolution were approved by votes of 54 to 0 
the with 5 abstentions, and all of the 17 “proposals” were approved by votes rang- 
ad, ing from 54 to 5 with no abstentions to 53 to 6 with no abstentions. The reso- 
he lution as a whole was approved by a vote of 53 to 5 with 1 abstention (China). 
on The Soviet resolution which, as amended, called for human treatment of war 
urd prisoners, a cease-fire, the establishment of a commission for peaceful settle- 
te, ment to take immediate steps for the settlement of the Korean question on the 
or. basis of the unification of all Korea, called for classification along lines similar 
ect to the Indian resolution but deleted all functions of the repatriation commission 
ed except that of returning “forthwith” all prisoners of war after classification, was 
for rejected by a roll-call vote of 46 to 5 with 8 abstentions (Afghanistan, Burma, 
he Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon).” 
ich After six additional amendments to the Indian resolution had been defeated 
in the plenary meeting, the Indian draft resolution was adopted as submitted 
la by a vote of 54 in favor, 5 against with 1 abstention (China) on December 3, 
nd 1952." During the same meeting, by a vote of 40 to 5 with 11 abstentions, a 
. 5 Document A/C.1/SR.514, October 29, 1952. leased and repatriated without delay after the 
The texts of the disputed articles in the Geneva cessation of active hostilities. ...” For full 
ild Convention read as follows: text, see Department of State Publication 
“Article 7. Prisoners of war may in no cir- 3938, General Foreign Policy Series 34. 
of cumstance renounce in part or in entirety the * Document A/2278, December 2, 1952. 
ms rights secured to them by the present Con- © See documents A/C.1/SR.535—536, Decem- 
vention, and by the special agreements re- ber 1-2, 1952. 
ferred to in the foregoing Article, if such "See document A/PV.399, December 3, 
a- there be. 1952. 


“Article 118. Prisoners of war shall be re- 
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Soviet resolution calling for an immediate cease-fire, the cessation of mili 
operations by both sides on the basis of the draft armistice agreement and the 
repatriation of prisoners of war was defeated.” 


Complaint of the Mass Murder of Korean and Chinese Prisoners of War by 
United States Armed Forces on the Island of Pongan: On December 21, 1952, 
the General Committee voted to place on the agenda of the final meeting of 
the first part of the 7th session a complaint submitted on this subject by the 
Soviet representative (Gromyko). The item was discussed only in the final 
plenary meeting and was not referred to committee. 

Mr. Gromyko introduced a draft resolution by which the General Assembly 
would have noted the new evidence of inhuman brutalities perpetrated on 
December 14 by United States military authorities, considered such mass mur- 
ders as characteristic of the systematic extermination of prisoners of war by 
United States military authorities, condemned such criminal acts and insisted 
that the United States take immediate steps to end such brutalities and to call 
the guilty into strict account.” In support of this resolution Mr. Gromyko 
referred to earlier charges against United States action on Koje Island, referred 
in detail to allegations of butality occurring on Pongan Island, and charged that 
the deaths which had occurred among prisoners of war were evidence that the 
United States was, in fact, torturing and murdering prisoners of war in order 
to force them to declare that they did not want to be repatriated. In reply 
Mr. Gross (United States) asserted that Mr. Gromyko’s charges were a “shabby 
midnight propaganda stunt”. He said that the mass outbreak on Pongan had 
obviouly been planned in advance by underground methods for the purpose 
of providing the Soviet representative with new material which he could dis- 
tort for his own ends of misleading world public opinion. This distortion con- 
sisted of trying to create the impression that all prisoners of war wanted to be 
repatriated.” 

Discussion, in which many of the delegations participated, was divided be- 
tween those who supported Mr. Gromyko, those who in general agreed with 
the United States position and those who were, regardless of the merits of either 
argument, unwilling to endorse a resolution without adequate knowledge of 
the full facts on the case. On a roll-call vote, the resolution was defeated when 
supported by 5 votes, opposed by 45 with 10 abstentions (Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Afghanistan and Burma).” 


Tunisian Question: A memorandum of the Secretary-General on July 21, 1952, 
revealed that the request of Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen for a 
special session of the Assembly to consider the Tunisian question had failed to 
receive the support of the required majority of United Nations Members; only 
the ten governments of Guatemala, Soviet Union, Byelorussian SSR, El Salva- 


2 Ibid. 4 See document A/PV.411, December 21, 


18 Document A/2355, December 23, 1952. 1952. 
18 Ibid. 
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dor, Ukrainian SSR, Bolivia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and China 
had concurred with the request.” At the initiative of the same thirteen Asian 
and African powers, the item had been placed on the agenda of the seventh 
session of the General Assembly. 

In the course of the general debate at the opening of the session, the French 
delegate (Schuman) addressed most of his remarks to the questions of Tunisia 
and Morocco." After speaking of crucial questions which the United Nations 
had as yet been unable to resolve, Mr. Schuman observed that “the less we 
succeed in the tasks we undertake, the more we tend to assume others. It is as 
though we'sought to divert attention from our disappointments, and as though 
by creating difficulties for others we could more easily overcome our own.” In 
reference to the Assembly’s decision to include these questions on its agenda, 
Mr. Schuman warned “not only against the injustice which some persons would 
have it [the Assembly] commit, against the insult which this accusation repre- 
sents to his country, against the repercussions which any intervention, what- 
ever form it took, would inevitably have outside the United Nations, but also 
and above all against the harm which would thereby be done to the Organiza- 
tion itself”. He felt that the Assembly was incompetent to discuss the question 
of Tunisia because of the nature of the treaties between France and Tunisia 
and of the United Nations Charter. Treaties between France and Tunisia, he 
continued, established a special legal system under which the foreign relations 
of Tunisia were to be conducted only through France and according to which 
reforms in Tunisia were to be carried out at the initiative of and in coopera- 
tion with France. Unlike the League of Nations, Mr. Schuman noted, the 
United Nations had not been given the authority to proceed in any manner 
with revision of treaties. The United Nations was neither a universal court 
nor a world government and had neither the vocation nor the means to be such. 
Should the United Nations intervene in affairs which could be settled by the 
countries themselves, “it will be overwhelmed by the weight of its imprudently 
accepted responsibilities or by a storm of provocative and sterile recrimina- 
tion”. By the treaties of Bardo, 1881, and La Marsa, 1883, with the Bey of 
Tunis, special powers were conferred on France “as possessing sovereignty” 
over Tunisia. In return, advantages were made available to Tunisia: 1) in 
dealing with other states, it was represented by France and its citizens abroad 
protected in the same way as French citizens; 2) it was included in French 
plans for national defense; 3) its national economy was developed and stabil- 
ized by France; 4) social progress was achieved by legislation introduced by 
France; and 5) it had access to French cultural heritage on equal terms with 
French citizens. After speaking of the development and reforms which had 
been brought about in Tunisia since it had become a French protectorate, Mr. 
Schuman emphasized that the policy of France was and had always been to 


% Document A/2143, July 21, 1952. For placing the item on its agenda may be found in 
information on the nature of the request, see ibid., p. 287, 409. 
International Organization, VI, p. 407; earlier 17 For information on the Moroccan question, 
discussions in the Security Council concerning _ see this issue, p. 59. 
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develop Tunisia toward self-government. He challenged the authority of the 
United Nations to intevene in disputes about the methods or pace of this evolu- 
tion. “Some perhaps might not be sorry if they merely succeeded in ousting 
France, without caring what happened afterwards. Well, France is not going 
to let itself be ousted. I give them that firm and solemn assurance, supported 
up to the hilt by the vast majority of the affected peoples, who know better 
than anyone else that France is essential to them and that no one could effec- 
tively take its place.” In reference to outbreaks of violence in Tunisia, Mr. 
Schuman warned the Assembly not to “be deceived by such methods, become 
the pawns of coldly premeditated terrorism, or give way to such criminal black- 
mail”. Unrest had been encouraged, he maintained, by the mere possibility 
that the United Nations might intervene in Tunisia. Mr. Schuman concluded 
by stating that his government would not agree to discuss either the principle 
or the manner of interference in relations between Tunisia and France.” 

At the opening of discussion of the Tunisian question in the Political and 
Security Committee,” the Chairman (Muniz, Brazil) read a letter from the 
chairman of the French delegation announcing that, in conformity with the 
statement of Mr. Schuman, the French delegation would not attend the meet- 
ings of the committee in which the Tunisian and Moroccan questions were 
discussed. 

In the course of committee consideration three distinct points of view were 
expressed: 1) some delegates supported the French position that the General 
Assembly lacked competence to discuss the Tunisian question; 2) other dele- 
gates felt that, not only was the General Assembly competent, but it should take 
an active part in negotiations to resolve the dispute; 3) still other delegates, 
also upholding the competence of the Assembly, felt that it should confine itself 
to urging the disputants to resume negotiations. 

Several delegates, including those of the United Kingdom, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Union of South Africa and Australia, supported the contention of 
the French delegation that the General Assembly was not competent to discuss 
the Tunisian question. Several supporters of this position pointed out that the 
General Assembly had already tacitly recognized the non-self-governing status 
of Tunisia by accepting the information submitted by France under Article 73 
of the Charter. The delegate of the United Kingdom (Lloyd) maintained that 
the relation of France to Tunisia was analogous to that between two members 
of a federation or of a federal government to one of its constituent states. The 
delegations who supported the competence of the United Nations in the Tuni- 
sian question in general based their positions on three arguments: 1) that 
Tunisia was, in fact, a sovereign state and that the dispute involved an alleged 
treaty violation; 2) that under Article 73 of the Charter, questions involving 
.disputes between a metropolitan state and its colonies — especially when the 
dispute involved the progress of the non-self-governing territory toward self- 


% Document A/PV.392, November 10, 1952. 19 See documents A/C.1/SR.537—546, Decem- 
ber 4—12, 1952. 
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ent or independence — fell within the competence of the United Na- 
tions; and 3) that the situation in Tunisia constituted a present or potential 
threat to international peace. 

In the course of discussion in committee, many delegations expressed regret 
at the decision of the French delegation to absent itself from all meetings at 
which the question of Tunisia was discussed. General debate in the committee 
was interrupted on December 10 to consider a proposal made by the Pakistani 
delegation that the committee appeal to the French government to reconsider 
its decision and instruct its delegation to participate in the committee's discus- 
sion and that the Bey of Tunis be invited to send a representative to participate 
without vote in the committee's debate. In opposition to the proposal were 
those states which contested the competence of the General Assembly as well 
as several of those holding the opposite point of view. These latter delegations 
based their positions on the arguments that 1) the appeal to France would be 
without effect and the invitation to the Bey of Tunis prejudicial to the resolution 
of the problem and 2) that such an invitation to the Bey of Tunis would be a 
contravention of Treaty of Bardo which placed Tunisian foreign relations in 
the hands of France. The two parts of the Pakistani proposal were voted upon 
separately; the appeal to France was adopted by a vote of 19 to 16 with 22 
abstentions while the invitation to the Bey of Tunis was rejected by a vote of 
26 to 24 with 7 abstentions. The resolution as a whole, which at that time 
consisted solely of the appeal to France, was then rejected by a vote of 21 to 2 
with 34 abstentions. As a result, no action was taken concerning either France 
or the Bey. 

In introducing a draft resolution on behalf of the Asian and African countries 
at whose request the item had been placed on the agenda, the representative of 
Pakistan (Zafrullah Kahn) reviewed the history of French interest in Tunisia 
and the negotiations between France and Tunisia which had broken down in 
a “crisis of confidence”. Mr. Kahn characterized the demands of the Tunisians 
as modest and reasonable, asking “nothing that the Treaty [of Bardo] and 
Convention [of La Marsa] had not reserved to Tunisia”. He discussed the 
“atmosphere of terror” and the “state of siege” in which French demands had 
been presented. While commending the avowed policy of France to lead the 
people of Tunisia toward self-government, the Pakistani representative denied 
that the decision as to when that goal should be realized rested solely with 
France; when a people were struggling for independence, he observed, the 
determining factor was “not the degree of competence for self-government that 
the people had attained but the intensity of the struggle”. Mr. Kahn felt that 
the proper role for the United Nations lay “in seeking to harmonize the actions 
of France, on the one hand, and the aspirations of the people of Tunisia, on 
the other, in order to restore complete sovereignty to the latter on a basis of 
mutual friendliness and co-operation”. 

The Asian-Arab draft contained the following provisions: 1) recalled that 
the Charter affirmed equal rights for all nations and was based on the principle 
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of developing friendly relations among states on the basis of equal rights and 
self-determination; 2) considered the situation in Tunisia, if continued, to be 
detrimental to those rights and purposes and a danger to international peace 
and security; 3) urged France to reestablish normal conditions and civil liber- 
ties in Tunisia; 4) recommended a resumption of negotiations between France 
and “the true representatives of the Tunisian people” to implement the right 
of self-determination and the fulfillment of Tunisian national aspirations; 
5) decided to appoint a three-member commission of good offices to arrange 
and assist in the proposed negotiations; 6) requested the commission to take 
all necessary steps toward the fulfillment of the goals outlined in the resolution 
and to report progress to the General Assembly; 7) invited the disputants to co- 
operate with the commission; and 8) decided to place the item on the agenda 
of the eighth session of the Assembly. 

A different approach to the role of the General Assembly in the Tunisian 
question was exemplified by the joint draft resolution submitted by Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Nicaragua, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. Under the terms of this draft resolution, the Assembly would 
1) express its confidence that the government of France would pursue its 
avowed policy of endeavoring to further the effective development of free in- 
stitutions of the Tunisian people; 2) express the hope that the parties would 
continue negotiations on an urgent basis “with a view to bringing about self- 
government for Tunisians in the light of the relevant provisions of the Charter’; 
and 3) appeal to the parties to conduct their relations and settle their disputes 
in accordance with the spirit of the Charter and refrain from acts or measures 
likely to aggravate the tension. 

The representative of Brazil (de Souza Gomes) in introducing the Latin 
American draft, emphasized that the General Assembly was not a court but 
“a political body endeavouring to find political solutions for problems submitted 
to it.” He felt that the Assembly should not “judge France or blacken France's 
name before the world. On the contrary, it should recommend measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of the situation, bearing in mind that one of the funda- 
mental purposes of the Charter was to develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples”. 

Several supporters of the Asian-African resolution attacked the Latin Ameri- 
can resolution as weak and too tolerant of France. The Indian delegate 
(Menon), one of the co-sponsors of the Asian-African resolution, proposed to 
amend the Latin American resolution by deleting the paragraph expressing 
confidence in France’s fulfilling its avowed policies and to add a provision 
requesting the President of the General Assembly to keep the progress of nego- 
tiations under observation, giving, at his discretion, such assistance as might 
be necessary or useful. Mr. Menon stated that the case of Tunisia was not that 
of a people which had not yet achieved self-government “but of a formerly 
independent nation which the French authorities, abusing Tunisia’s hospitality, 
had subjected to a tutelage from which today it must be set free”. The Indian 
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delegate continued that it was not his amendment which would discredit French 
policy, “it was France which had discredited itself by refusing to grant inde- 
pendence to a proud and determined country”. “It would be surprising if the 
First Committee were to express its confidence in a delegation which had dis- 
played such indifference that it had not even deigned to listen to the arguments 
that were advanced against it.” 

The Asian-African draft resolution as a whole was rejected by a vote of 27 
to 24 with 7 abstentions” following a paragraph by paragraph vote in which 
all of the operative paragraphs had been rejected in turn. The Latin American 
draft resolution as a whole was approved by a vote of 45 to 3 (Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, South Africa) with 10 abstentions” after the Indian amendments 
had been rejected by votes of 31 to 21 with 6 abstentions and 31 to 20 with 
7 abstentions, respectively. 

The resolution as recommended by the Political and Security Committee was 
approved by the General Assembly on December 17, by a vote of 44 to 3 with 
8 abstentions.” 


Moroccan Question: The discussion of the Moroccan question by the 
Political and Security Committee of the General Assembly” paralleled in many 
respects the discussion of the Tunisian question which had immediately pre- 
ceded it.“ The item had been placed on the agenda of the seventh session of 
the General Assembly by the same thirteen Asian and African powers who had 
requested consideration of the question of Tunisia; namely, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. As in the case of Tunisia, the delegation of 
France declined to participate in meetings at which the Moroccan question was 
discussed. 

Although the question of the competence of the General Assembly in the 
Moroccan dispute was raised, it was not discussed in detail; in general, dele- 
gates indicated their country’s positions by reference to the debate concerning 
Tunisia. 

In reviewing the history of French influence in Morocco, attention was drawn 
to two differences from the case of Tunisia: 1) the Treaty of Fez of 1912 had 
extended greater powers to France than had been the case in the Treaty of 
Bardo between France and Tunisia; and 2) the sovereignty of the Sultan of 





*In favor: Afghanistan, Burma, Byelorussian 
§SR, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian SSR, Soviet 
Union, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Honduras, Iceland, Israel, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


Abstained: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, 
Greece, Haiti, Mexico. 

21 Abstaining: Argentina, Australia, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom. 

2 Document A/PV.404, December 17, 1952. 

33 See documents A/C.1/SR.547—5538, Decem- 
ber 13-17, 1952. 

*% For information on discussions of the Tu- 
nisian question, see this issue, p. 54. 
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Morocco had been guaranteed by the multilateral Act of Algeciras, concluded 
in 1906 and still in force. 

The thirteen Asian and African states at whose request the item had been 
_ placed on the agenda of the seventh session of the General Assembly introduced 
a draft resolution requesting France and the Sultan of Morocco to enter into 
negotiations to reach an early peaceful settlement in accord with the sovereignty 
of Morocco, the aspirations of its people and the United Nations Charter. In 
support of this resolution, sponsoring delegations called attention to alleged 
violations of civil, political and economic rights of Moroccans by France. The 
delegate of Egypt (Mostafa) “branded as barbarian the acts perpetuated by 
the French authorities against the peaceful people of Morocco”; several speakers 
pointed out that the state of siege declared in Morocco in 1914 had never been 
lifted; under this declaration, such rights as public or private assembly and 
freedom of the press and expression continued to be curtailed or severely 
limited. 

The Latin American states of Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela also submitted 
a joint draft resolution in which the Assembly would 1) express confidence in 
France's endeavoring to further fundamental liberties in Morocco; 2) hope 
that the parties would continue negotiations on an urgent basis toward develop- 
ing free political institutions in Morocco; and 3) appeal to the parties to con- 
duct their relations in an atmosphere of good will, mutual confidence and 
respect and to settle their differences in accordance with the spirit of the Char- 
ter, refraining from any acts which might aggravate tension. 

Delegations who favored the Latin American resolution indicated that, while 
they supported in general the spirit of the Asian-African resolution, certain 
paragraphs in the preamble made it appear that total blame for the situation in 
Morocco rested with France. Pakistan, one of the co-sponsors of the Asian- 
African resolution, proposed to amend the Latin American resolution by sub- 
stituting “self-government for Moroccans in the light of the relevant provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations” as a goal for negotiation rather than the 
development of free Moroccan political institutions, as contained in the Latin 
American draft. 

The Asian-African draft resolution was rejected upon the defeat of its opera- 
tive paragraph by a vote of 27 to 25 with 3 abstentions; the Latin American 
resolution was approved by a vote of 40 to 5 with 11 abstentions as amended 
by the adoption of the Pakistani amendment by a vote of 28 to 23 with 4 ab- 
stentions. 

In discussion of the committee’s report by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 19,” the eleven Latin American states resubmitted their original wording 
in the form of an amendment. The amendment, adopted by a vote of 24 to 8 
with 22 abstentions, was felt by its sponsors to correspond more nearly to the 
de jure situation. As amended, the resolution was approved by a vote of 45 
to 3 with 11 abstentions. 


2% Document A/PV.407, December 19, 1952. 
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Conciliation Commission for Palestine: Its Work in the Light of United Na- 
tions Resolutions: At the request of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen, the question of the work of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine and its work in the light of United Nations resolutions 
was placed on the agenda of the seventh session of the General Assembly. In 
requesting consideration of this item the Arab states noted that the responsi- 
bilities assumed by the United Nations in 1947 had not been fulfilled since none 
of the relevant resolutions had been implemented. They believed that the 
object of discussion by the seventh session should be a broad review of the 
work of the commission in the light of the previous resolutions and appropriate 
measures and machinery for giving them effect.” 

The twelfth progress report of the Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
outlined developments in the two fields on which it had concentrated its efforts 
from May 1 to October 7, 1952; namely, compensation for Palestine refugees 
and release of their blocked accounts in Israel.” 

During discussions in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, which extended from 
November 25 through December 11, 1952,” two principal points of view were 
revealed: 1) the Arab states indicated their willingness to open direct negotia- 
tions with Israel provided that the basis for discussion was implementation of 
General Assembly and Security Council resolutions, particularly those relating 
to refugees, territorial questions and the internationalization of Jerusalem; 
2) Israel, on the other hand, while also willing to negotiate directly with the 
Arab states, maintained that the details of previous resolutions had been ap- 
plicable at the time of their passage but had become inapplicable in view of 
new conditions; therefore, Israel was willing to take the aims and objectives of 
previous resolutions but not their details as a basis for discussion. 

The Israeli delegate (Eban) outlined his government's idea of what elements 
a peace settlement in the near east should contain: 1) in the field of security, 
the armistice agreements, always regarded as temporary, should be replaced 
by a peace settlement including more binding mutual guarantees against aggres- 
sion; 2) the provisional frontiers laid down in the armistice agreements could 


' be modified only by negotiations; 3) responsibility for settlement of the refugee 


question rested with the Arab states who, in the view of the Israeli delegate, 
had started the war which led to the problem; 4) in the fields of economic, 
social, cultural and scientific development, the Israeli delegate envisaged broad 
programs of regional development which could follow only on settlement of 
outstanding political problems among states in the near east. 

The Syrian delegate (Shukairi) characterized the plan outlined by the Israeli 
delegate as “lifeless; if it did breathe, it breathed only aggression and spoke 
only violence”. Mr. Shukairi, together with delegates of other Arab countries, 
insisted that the only basis upon which a settlement could be reached lay in 
previous General Assembly resolutions. 


* Document A/2184, September 15, 1952. 8 Documents A/AC.61/SR.25—39, November 
™ Document A/2216, October 8, 1952; docu- 25—December 11, 1952. 
| ment A/2216/Add.1, November 24, 1952. 
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Delegates of countries not directly involved in the dispute emphasized that 
both parties had been at fault in the failure to implement previous resolutions; 
they felt that the Assembly should strive for solutions and not resolutions, a 
goal which could best be reached by direct negotiations into which both parties 
entered without prior conditions. 

The different points of view presented were illustrated in the resolutions 
which were placed before the committee. Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, Nether- 
lands, Norway and Uruguay, subsequently joined by Cuba and Panama, sub- 
mitted a joint draft resolution which recalled resolutions of the Assembly and 
Security Council, especially those calling upon the parties to achieve an early 
and final settlement of their differences and would 1) call upon the parties to 
desist from any acts of hostility; 2) reaffirm the principle that primary respon- 
sibility for reaching settlement rested with the parties concerned; 3) urged 
the governments concerned to enter negotiations at the earliest possible date; 
and 4) requested the Conciliation Commission to be available if its services 
were desired. 

A second joint draft resolution was submitted by Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Iran and Pakistan which 1) reaffirmed the resolution of the sixth session of the 
Assembly;” 2) noted with regret that progress in the past year had not fulfilled 
expectations; 3) appreciated the efforts of the Conciliation Commission to 
carry out its mandate; 4) requested the commission to continue its efforts; 5) 
decided to locate the headquarters of the commission in Jerusalem; 6) decided 
to increase its membership to five, the two additional members to be nominated 
by the General Assembly; and 7) requested the commission to report to the 
eighth session of the General Assembly. : 

In view of charges by the Arab states, as well as other members of the com- 
mittee, that the purpose of the eight-power resolution was to declare null and 
void previous Assembly resolutions, various amendments were submitted by 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Haiti, Honduras and Peru to clarify 
its meaning. After informal meetings between the original sponsors of the 
eight-power resolution and those proposing amendments, a revised draft reso- 
lution was submitted to the committee which placed more emphasis on the 
principal objectives of earlier resolutions. However, supporters of the four- 
power resolutions were still unable to accept the revised draft which, they felt, 
in spite of the sincerity of its proponents, would increase tensions in the near 
east and make negotiation impossible. 

After extended discussion in which some Arab states said that they would 
rather withdraw the item from the Assembly agenda than see the revised eight- 
power draft adopted, Syria submitted yet another draft resolution which would 
request the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice on the fol- 
lowing questions: 1) whether the Palestine refugees were entitled as of right 
to be repatriated to their former homes and to exercise their rights to their 
properties and interests; 2) whether Israel was entitled to deny the refugees 


29 See International Organization, VI, p. 237. 
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these rights; 3) whether these rights should be observed by themselves or re- 

to be negotiated by states of which the refugees were not nationals; 
and 4) whether Member states of the United Nations were entitled in law to 
enter into any agreement in relation to these rights. Opponents of the Syrian 
resolution felt that it would serve no useful purpose to seek a legal answer to a 
political problem. 

In voting in the committee on the various resolutions before it, the revised 
eight-power resolution was adopted by a vote of 32 to 13 with 13 abstentions.” 
The four-power resolution was rejected by a vote of 27 to 14 with 13 absten- 
tions and the Syrian resolution was defeated by a vote of 26 to 13 with 19 
abstentions. 

The report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee was considered by the General 
Assembly on December 18." An amendment to the resolution restating the 
principle of the internationalization of Jerusalem was submitted by the Philip- 
pines. Opponents of the Philippine amendment argued that there was every 
reason to believe that it would not be acceptable to either Israel or Jordan, the 
two parties most concerned, and would not, therefore, contribute to settlement 
of the question. A second Philippine amendment would have asked the parties 
to negotiate “on the basis of” rather than “bearing in mind” previous Assembly 
resolutions. Both amendments were rejected when they failed to receive the 
necessary support of a two-thirds majority; the votes were, respectively, 28 in 
favor to 20 against with 12 abstentions and 26 in favor, 24 against and 10 
abstentions. The draft resolution recommended by the committee also failed to 
receive the required two-thirds majority, the vote being 24 in favor, 21 against 
and 15 abstentions.” The Soviet delegate (Zorin) in explanation of his delega- 
tion’s decision to vote against the draft resolution, condemned the “corridor 
politics” which had taken place during committee discussions; he further main- 
tained that the Conciliation Commission “created on the initiative of the United 
States .. . and headed by the United States” could not serve to reconcile the 
interests of the parties to the dispute. The Syrian delegate (Shukairi) expressed 
his gratitude and that of other Arab states to the Members who had voted 
against the resolution; addressing his remarks in particular to the United States, 
United Kingdom and France, he admired their sincerity but failed to under- 
stand their willingness to abandon the principles which they had previously 
upheld in supporting former General Assembly action in the Palestine question. 
He thought that perhaps delegates fond of Shakespeare could find an explana- 





®In favor: Australia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. Against: 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, 
Tran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand and Yemen. 
— A/PV.405—406, December 18, 


"In favor: United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia, Australia, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Sweden, Union of South Africa. 
Against: Yemen, Afganistan, Bolivia, Byelorus- 
sian SSR, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, Ukrainian SSR, Soviet Union. 
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tion of the policies of these three states in the phrases “I have come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him” and “Brutus, after all, is an honorable man”. The 
Israel delegate (Eban) found no pleasure in “the echoes of the distinguished 
Syrian representative hysterically gloating over the absence of peace in the 
Middle East”. He felt that the “idealism and resourcefulness” of the sponsors 
and supporters of the committee resolution “had not been undermined in any 
sense by the arithmetical consequence” of the vote; the parties remained under 
the injunctions of the Charter to settle their dispute. 

As no further resolutions were presented on this question, the Assembly took 
no further action. 


Complaint of Violation by Arab States of the United Nations Charter and 
Other Agreements: The government of Israel requested the General Assembly, 
should it agree to include on the agenda of the seventh session an item relating 
to the United Nations Palestine conciliation effort, that it also include an item 
entitled “Violation by Arab States of their obligations under the Charter, United 
Nations resolutions and specific provisions of the General Armistice Agreements 
concluded with Israel, requiring them to desist from policies and practices of 
hostility and to seek agreement by negotiation for the establishment of peaceful 
relations with Israel”. On December 19, 1952, the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
took note of a communication from the Israel delegation stating that most as- 
pects of the question had been covered in discussions concerning the work of 
the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine* and Israel would 
therefore not insist on consideration of this item of the agenda. A resolution 
embodying this purpose was approved by a vote of 47 to 0 with 10 abstentions. 
By a vote of 37 to 0 with 11 abstentions, the General Assembly endorsed the 
committee’s resolution.” 

Palestine Refugees: The Annual Report of the Director of the United Nations 


Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East” was consid- 
ered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from October 23-30, 1952." The 


United States delegate (Jessup) introduced a joint resolution on behalf of his | 


government, the United Kingdom, France and Turkey, which increased from 
$18 million to $23 million a sum allocated for relief during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, and authorized $18 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954. Adjustments above or below the sum allocated for the coming year 
were authorized in order to maintain adequate standards; the figure for the 
1954 fiscal year would be reviewed at the eighth session of the General Assem- 
bly. The Agency was also empowered to allocate remaining funds for long- 
range reintegration projects. In presenting the draft resolution, the United 
States delegate noted the “regrettable” fact that the aim of diminishing relief 
programs and expanding development programs had not been achieved; he 
agreed with the Director’s report that “neither the refugees, nor the countries 


* See this issue, p. 61. * For a summary of this report, see Interna- 
* Document A/AC.61/SR.50, December 19, _ tional Organization, VI, p. 561. 

1952. 37 Documents A/AC.61/SR.3-7, October | 
% Document A/PV.410, December 21, 1952. 23-30, 1952. 
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which have sheltered them, nor the contributing States, nor the United Nations 
could accept in perpetuity a program of relief which, at best, could furnish 
only a stop-gap solution of the problem inherited from the Palestine conflict”. 

Other states speaking in support of the joint draft resolution emphasized the 
need for a solution, both in order to reduce the costs of the program and to 
prevent the development of a “refugee mentality” among the beneficiaries. 
Representatives of the Arab states were “unable to regard the problem as a 
purely humanitarian one”; they felt that the only solution to the refugee prob- 
lem — which “might constitute a threat to the peace and stability of the Middle 
East” — lay in Israel’s compliance with previous General Assembly resolutions 
recognizing the right of refugees to repatriation and compensation. Although 
several Arab states joined Lebanon in urging that the amount allocated for relief 
purposes in the 1953 fiscal year be increased to $27 million, no formal amend- 
ment to that effect was introduced. 

Amendments introduced by E] Salvador and the Philippines expressing the 
appreciation of the Assembly for the contributions of private voluntary agencies 
and specialized agencies of the United Nations were withdrawn upon the re- 
quest of the United States delegate in the interests of brevity since such expres- 
sions were included in the records of the committee. 

The joint draft resolution was approved by the committee by a vote of 50 to 0 
with 7 abstentions. On November 6, 1952, the General Assembly approved 
the resolution as recommended by the committee by a vote of 48 to 0 with 6 
abstentions (Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, 
and Soviet Union). 


Policies of Apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa: Fol- 
lowing the unsuccessful attempt of the representative of the Union of South 
Africa (Jooste) to exclude the question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the government of the Union of South Africa 
from the agenda of the seventh session of the General Assembly, the question 
was referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee which considered it at meet- 
ings from November 12 through 20." Debate in the committee centered 
around three issues: 1) was the General Assembly competent to discuss the 
question? 2) was the General Assembly competent to make recommendations 
concerning the question? and 3) what were the merits of the dispute? 

The first statement made in the committee was by the Union of South Africa 
which maintained that even discussion of the merits of the question would 
constitute intervention in the domestic affairs of that government in contraven- 
tion of Article 2 (7) of the Charter. Mr. Jooste denied that a threat to the 
peace existed as a result of the policies of his government since such a threat 
could exist only when the territorial integrity or political independence of an- 
other state were threatened. He added that “if it were once admitted that 
intervention in the internal affairs of Member States was justified on the 
grounds that legitimate state action on matters of purely domestic concern con- 


™ Documents A/AC.61/SR.13-21, November 12-20, 1952. 
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stitute a threat to world peace, it must be obvious to all members of the com- 
mittee that no small nation without the power of veto could ever hope to 
conduct its own affairs without fear of unwarranted external interference”. A 
draft resolution calling upon the committee to find itself incompetent to con- 
sider the question was introduced by the South African representative. 

The South African position was supported by the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Australia and Luxembourg. Several other states indicated that they 
were uncertain as to the competence of the General Assembly and would sup- 
port a motion to seek the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice; 
New Zealand, Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, Venezuela, Argentina, Dominican 
Republic and Greece consequently abstained when the Union of South Africa 
proposal was finally put to a vote. 

The remaining members of the committee had no doubt but that the General 
Assembly was competent to discuss the question; some of them maintained 
that discussion in itself did not constitute intervention, a question which could 
in no event be decided until the facts of the case had been presented to the 
committee. Therefore, before any vote was taken to determine the competence 
of ‘the committee, discussion was completed on both the questions of compe- 
tence and of substance. Those supporting the competence of the Assembly in 
questions relating to human rights based their arguments on Article 1 (2 and 
8), Article 13 (1,b), Article 55(c) and Article 56 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, as well as previous resolutions of the Assembly calling for an end of racial 
and religious persecution and discrimination and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. Several delegates stressed that, while the terms of the Charter imposed 
only the obligation of members to direct their policies toward the end of dis- 
crimination, the Assembly had competence in this instance because the policies 
of the Union of South Africa were retrogressive from those of that government 
when it became a Member of the United Nations. 

Other supporters of the Assembly's competence agreed with the representa- 
tive of Pakistan (Bokhari) who, comparing the situation in South Africa with 
colonialism in general, said that if European minorities in these areas “con- 
tinued to enforce their position by brute force and inhuman laws, a final, bloody 
clash was inevitable”. He condemned as “legalistic sophistry” the arguments 
of those who felt that the question was outside the competence of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Bokhari’s use of the phrase “moral right to rebel” as well as his descrip- 
tion of colonial policies in general brought sharp rejoinders from the South 
African representative and from delegations of powers administering trust or 
non-self-governing territories in Africa. His speech was called “a caricature 
of the political situation in Africa”, “an incitement to revolution” and designed 
“to incite civil disobedience and even open rebellion in South Africa”. Similar 
statements by the Indian delegation were characterized by the South African 
representative as “encouraging civil disobedience in his country and attempting 
to form a third political party, which was nothing short of open interference by 
a foreign Government in the domestic affairs of another State”. 
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Among those members of the committee who supported the competence of 
the Assembly to consider the question, a further difference of opinion arose as 
to the nature of committee action. The thirteen governments which had re- 
quested the inclusion of the item on the agenda of the seventh session of the 
Assembly — Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen — together with Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras and Liberia, sponsored a resolution which would 
1) establish a commission of unspecified membership to study and examine the 
international aspects and implications of the racial situation in the Union of 
South Africa in the light of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter and the 
resolutions of the United Nations on racial discrimination and report its findings 
to the eighth session of the General Assembly, 2) invite the government of the 
Union of South Africa to extend full cooperation to the commission and 3) 
decide to retain the question on the agenda of the eighth session of the 
Assembly. 

The governments of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Iceland sponsored an- 
other approach — originally as an amendment to the eighteen-power resolution 
but later as a separate resolution — which would have replaced the operative 
parts of the other resolution by 1) a declaration that in a multi-racial society 
respect for human rights and the peaceful development of a unified community 
would be best assured when patterns of legislation and practice were directed 
toward ensuring equality before the law for all persons and when economic, 
social, cultural and political participation of all racial groups was on a basis 
of equality; 2) an affirmation that governmental policies not directed toward 
these goals were inconsistent with pledges of members under Article 56 and 
8) a call upon all governments to bring their policies into conformity with 
Charter obligations to promote the observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Amendments to the eighteen-power resolution which enumerated the articles 
of the Charter dealing with human rights, added the phrase “with due regard 
to the provision of Article 2, paragraph 7” and deleted the examination of 
“international aspect and implications” from the purview of the commission 


_ were accepted by its sponsors. 


Following the rejection of the South African proposal previously noted, the 
revised eighteen-power draft was approved by a vote of 35 to 2 with 22 absten- 
tions.” The Scandinavian proposal was also approved by a vote of 20 to 7 
with 32 abstentions.“ Apart from those states which either challenged the 
competence of the Assembly or were unwilling to participate in a vote until a 
legal opinion could be obtained, the remaining states explained their positions 





® Against: Peru, Union of South Africa. Ab- 
stained: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Colombia, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, France, Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, Neth- 
etlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 


Paraguay, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela. 
“For: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 


China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
El Salvador, Iceland, Israel, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, 
United States and Uruguay. Against: Byelo- 
russian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Poland, 
Ukrainian SSR, Union of South Africa and 
Soviet Union. 
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as based either on the feeling that the establishment of a commission of inquiry 
under the eighteen-power resolution went beyond the competence of the Assem- 
bly or on the feeling the Scandinavian resolution did not provide for positive 
enough action.“ 

At its 401st meeting, the General Assembly approved the eighteen-power 
resolution by a vote of 35 to 1 with 23 abstentions and the Scandinavian resolu. 
tion by a vote of 24 to 1 with 34 abstentions. Prior to these votes, a resolution 
sponsored by the Union of South Africa calling upon the Assembly to reject the 
committee’s recommendations in view of Article 2 (7) was defeated by a vote 
of 43 to 6 with 9 abstentions.“ At the 411th plenary meeting, the President of 
the Assembly announced the appointment of Hernan Santa Cruz, Ralph Bunche 
and Jaime Torres-Bodet to the commission provided under the eighteen-power 
resolution. 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa: The ques- 
tion of the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa 
was discussed in the General Assembly for the sixth time after being placed on 
the agenda by a vote of 46 to 1 with 6 abstentions over the objections of the 
South African delegate (Jooste) that it was a matter of domestic jurisdiction.* 
Again in consideration of the question in the Ad Hoc Political Committee," the 
South African government maintained its position that the question was outside 
the competence of the United Nations. Mr. Jooste, who said that his govern- 
ment was willing to discuss the question with India and Pakistan on the basis 
of the formula agreed upon at Capetown in 1950, questioned the sincerity of 
India’s desire to obtain justice for the persons involved and expressed the con- 
viction that “by affording India an annual opportunity to pursue its vendetta 
against the Union of South Africa, the United Nations was not acting in the 
interests of international peace and goodwill”. To these charges, India and 


Pakistan replied that, by the adoption of the Group Areas Act, South Africa had 


negated in advance any constructive results from roundtable discussions; they 
maintained that the only question which South Africa was willing to discuss 
under such circumstances was the deportation of persons of Indian origin and 
not their equal treatment in South Africa. 

India, together with Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand and 
Yemen, submitted a draft resolution which 1) noted that the Union of South 
Africa had expressed its inability to accept the resolution of the sixth session 
of the General Assembly regarding resumption of negotiations with India and 
Pakistan and had continued to enforce the Group Areas Act in contravention of 
the terms of resolutions of the fifth and sixth sessions of the Assembly; 2) es- 
tablished a United Nations Good Offices Commission to arrange and assist 
negotiations of the three governments “in order that a satisfactory solution of 


“| For the texts of the resolutions as approved #2 Document A/PV.411, December 21, 1952. 
in committee, see Document A/2276, December * Document A/PV.380, October 16, 1952. 
2, 1952. * Documents A/AC.61/SR.8—12, November 


* Document A/PV.401, December 5, 1952. 3-11, 1952. 
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the question in accordance with the Principles and Purposes of the Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights may be achieved”; 3) requested 
the Good Offices Commission to report to the eighth session of the General As- 
sembly and decided to place the item on the agenda of that session; and 4) 
called upon the Union of South Africa to suspend implementation or enforce- 
ment of the Group Areas Act pending the conclusion of negotiations to be 
arranged by the Good Offices Commission.“ 

The delegates of Australia (Casey) and New Zealand (Munro) felt that the 
issue of the United Nations jurisdiction in questions of this nature had not been 
clarified; Mr. Casey emphasized the “explosive and undesirable consequences 
of exploiting racial issues in the United Nations” and added that racial issues 
could be usefully discussed only by those directly concerned. Several delega- 
tions felt that the inclusion of provisions for resumption of discussion by the 
eighth session of the Assembly prejudged the outcome of proposed negotiations; 
they felt that the Good Offices Commission should be empowered to report at 
its own discretion. Still other delegations felt that, while the United Nations 
had jurisdiction in problems of this general nature, the sections of the resolu- 
tion dealing with the Group Areas Act were, in fact, a violation of the United 
Nations Charter provisions concerning domestic jurisdiction and prejudiced the 
primary purpose of the resolution which was the resumption of negotiations. 

The resolution as a whole was approved in the committee by a vote of 41 
to 1 (Union of South Africa) with 13 abstentions, following a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote in which paragraphs dealing with action to be taken by the 
Assembly at it eighth session were approved by votes of 38 toe 3 with 13 absten- 
tions and 38 to 7 with 13 abstentions, respectively. The paragraph of the 
preamble which noted that the Union of South Africa “continued to enforce 
the Group Areas Act in contravention” of previous General Assembly resolu- 
tions was approved by a vote of 32 to 6 with 18 abstentions; the operative 
paragraph calling upon the Union of South Africa to suspend implementation 
or enforcement of the Group Areas Act pending conclusion of negotiations was 
adopted by a vote of 30 to 12 with 16 abstentions.” 

The General Assembly approved the resolution on December 5, by a vote 
of 41 to 1 with 15 abstentions; on December 21, the President of the Assembly 
appointed Cuba, Syria and Yugoslavia to form the indicated Good Offices 
Commission. 


Appeal to the Powers Signatories to the Moscow Declaration of 1 November 
1943, for an Early Fulfillment of Their Pledges toward Austria: Both in plenary 
session of the General Assembly and in the Political and Security Committee, 
the Soviet Union objected to consideration of an appeal to the signatories of 
the Moscow Declaration for an early fulfillment of pledges toward Austria, main- 


— 


“Document T/2257, November 17, 1952. Africa, United Kingdom; the following states 

“The following states voted against this abstained: Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Den- 
paragraph: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Co- mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Iceland, 
lombia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Sweden, 
lands, New Zealand, Peru, Union of South Turkey, United States, Venezuela. 
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taining that under Article 107 of the Charter the question of Austria was not 
within the competence of the United Nations but rather of the four powers — 
Soviet Union, France, United Kingdom and United States — which had con- 
cluded an agreement on the subject and occupied the country. After a review 
of the history of negotiations on a treaty with Austria the Soviet delegate 
(Gromyko) announced in the political committee that he would neither par- 
ticipate in consideration of the question, nor take part in voting on any proposal 
submitted on the subject, nor recognize the validity of any resolution which 
might result. The delegates of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian SSR and 
Ukrainian SSR concurred in the Soviet position. 

Following the adoption by a vote of 47 to 5 of a Mexican proposal to invite 
the Foreign Minister of Austria (Karl Gruber) to participate without vote in 
the discussion, the representative of Brazil (Souza Gomes) submitted a pro- 
posal sponsored jointly by his government and Mexico, Lebanon and the 
Netherlands which addressed an “earnest appeal” to the governments concerned 
to reach agreement on terms of an Austrian treaty aimed at early termination 
of the occupation and return of full sovereign powers to Austria. The resolution 
expressed the belief that “the solution of this problem would constitute an im- 
portant step toward the elimination of other areas of disagreement and there- 
fore towards the creation of conditions favorable to the accomplishment of 
world peace” and “contribute to the strengthening of international peace and 
security and the developing of friendly relations among nations in conformity 
with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter”. 

The discussion which ensued“ revealed general support for the four-power 
resolution. The Soviet position concerning the United Nations’ competence in 
this instance was rejected by members of the committee who maintained that: 
1) Austria had not been regarded as a former enemy state but as a liberated 
state; 2) Article 107 did not bar consideration by the United Nations of differ- 
ences between members which might threaten general welfare or impair friendly 
international relations; 3) the situation in Austria seriously affected the peace 
of the area; 4) there were precedents for consideration of this sort of question 
in the United Nations in the instances of Korea, the Berlin blockade and free 
elections in Germany; and 5) the committee was not asked to deal substantively 
with the question. 

The joint four-power resolution was approved by a vote of 48 to 0 with 2 
abstentions by the committee and by the same vote, on December 20, by the 
General Assembly. 


Eritrea: Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea: The Ad Hoc 
Political Committee considered the final report of the United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Eritrea, which contained the text of the Constitution of Eritrea, on 
December 11 and 12, 1952.” The United Nations Commissioner and a repre- 
sentative of Italy were invited to take part in the committee’s discussion. 


For records of this discussion, see docu- ” Documents A/AC.61/SR.40—41, December 
ments A/C.1/SR.553-—556, December 17-19, 11-12, 1952. For the report of the United 
1952. Nations Commissioner, see General Assembly, 


© Document A/PV.409, December 20, 1952. Official Records (7th session), Supplement 
No. 15. 
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The governments of Brazil, Burma, Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, 
Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Turkey and the United States sub- 
mitted a joint draft resolution which, recalling earlier Assembly resolutions 
concerning Eritrea, welcomed the establishment of the Federation of Eritrea 
and Ethiopia under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown and congratulated 
the people and governmental authorities for their effective and loyal fulfillment 
of Assembly resolutions. Tribute was paid to the United Nations Commissioner 
and the former Administering Authority in Eritrea (United Kingdom) in pre- 
paring Eritrea to take its place in the federation. 

The resolution was approved by a vote of 52 to 0 with 5 abstentions. On 
December 17, the General Assembly approved the resolution by a vote of 51 to 
0 with 5 abstentions.” 


Repatriation of Greek Children: Discussion in the Ad Hoc. Political Commit- 
tee of the question of the repatriation of Greek children* was opened by the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee on the Repatriation of Greek Children 
(Thorsing, Sweden) who informed the committee that during the past year only 
Yugoslavia had repatriated any Greek children. He observed that “the Stand- 
ing Committee had thus failed in its great humanitarian task”; in the light of 
the unwillingness of any other countries concerned to cooperate with the Stand- 
ing Committee, Mr. Thorsing felt it preferable to dissolve the group, although 
he noted that its members would be happy to continue their efforts if any re- 
sults could be hoped for. He, along with many other members of the committee, 
paid tribute to the work of the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies in this field. 

New Zealand and Brazil co-sponsored a resolution which 1) expressed the 
appreciation of the General Assembly for the efforts of the international Red 
Cross organizations, the Standing Committee and the Secretary-General to 
carry out previous resolutions; 2) recalled that states still harboring Greek chil- 
dren had not opposed previous Assembly resolutions; 3) expressed deep regret 
that, with the exception of Yugoslavia, none of these states had complied with 
the recommendations; 4) condemned such non-compliance; 5) decided to dis- 
continue the Standing Committee and to agree to the suspension of the work 
of the international Red Cross organizations except in Yugoslavia. 

Members of the committee were unanimous in deploring the existing situa- 
tion; however, the representative of Poland (Lewandowski), Czechoslovakia 
(Vavricka) and others maintained that fear of reprisal in Greece, inaccurate 
information furnished their governments, and similar circumstances had pre- 
vented its resolution. 

Amendments were offered to the two-power resolution by Byelorussia and 
Ecuador. The Byelorussian amendments called for the deletion of paragraphs 
of the resolution expressing regret over or condemning the policies of states 
still harboring Greek children. The amendments offered by Ecuador proposed 


5! Document A/PV.404, December 17, 1952. ® Documents A/AC.61/SR.22—24, November 
21-24, 1952. 
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that the international Red Cross organizations be requested to continue their 
efforts in all states harboring Greek children. . 

The joint resolution, as amended by Ecuador, was approved by a vote of 
46 to 5 with 7 abstentions. The Byelorussian amendments were rejected by 
votes of 41 to 5 with 11 abstentions and 36 to 5 with 16 abstentions. Several 
delegations felt that the section of the joint resolution condemning the policies 
of some states harboring Greek children was too strongly worded; this para- 
graph, consequently, was approved by a vote of 36 to 5 with 17 abstentions. 

The resolution was approved by the General Assembly by a vote of 46 to 5 
with 6 abstentions on December 17, 1952, following adoption of a New Zealand 
amendment expressing agreement with the discontinuation of work by the inter- 
national Red Cross organizations in all states harboring Greek children except 
Yugoslavia. This action followed on a telegram from the international Red 
Cross organizations stating that “continuation of the work is absolutely condi- 
tional on the removal of obstacles” by governments concerned. The Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies 
had, therefore, been obliged to suspend their activities.” 


Admission of New Members: The question of admission of new Members to 
the United Nations was referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
seventh session of the General Assembly, where it was considered at the 42d 
through 50th meetings, December 12-19, 1952. At the opening of the com- 
mittee’s discussion, the representative of E] Salvador (Urquia) noted that the 
General Assembly had decided at its sixth session to refer to the seventh ses- 
sion a joint proposal of the governments of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and El] Salvador to seek a further advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on 1) the rules or criteria to be applied by the General 
Assembly in interpreting the results of voting in the Security Council on ad- 
mitting new Members and 2) the question of whether the negative vote of one 
permanent member of the Council could nullify a recommendation for admis- 
sion which had obtained seven or more votes. This resolution was withdrawn 
by its sponsors. 

All of these central American states but Guatemala sponsored a new resolu- 
tion which 1) called attention to the desirability of achieving universality; 2) 
deduced from the Four Power Declaration on voting procedure in the Security 
Council, made at San Francisco, June 7, 1945, that admission of new Members 
was a procedural matter and therefore not subject to the veto; and 3) main- 
tained that the General Assembly was given primary responsibility in admitting 
new Members. For these reasons, the four powers suggested that the Assembly 
consider separately each of the applications still pending and decide in favor 
of or against admission in accordance with the merits of each case and the re- 
sults of votes in the Security Council which were, in the opinion of the General 
Assembly, in conformity with Article 27 (4). In presenting this resolution, 
Mr. Urquia said that “if the Security Council informed the General Assembly 


5 Document A/PV.404, December 17, 1952. 
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that seven of its members had voted in favor of the admission of a State but 
that that State had not been admitted to United Nations membership because 
of the negative vote of one of the permanent members of the Council, it would 
be for the General Assembly, and not for the Security Council, to interpret and 
apply the provisions of Article 27 of the Charter and to decide whether or not 
there was a favorable recommendation by the Security Council.” 

The representative of Peru (Belaunde) also introduced a draft resolution 
which noted that, in the case of some applications, the permanent member who 
had voted against admission, at one time, had, at another, indicated its willing- 
ness to approve the application in question if certain conditions concerning 
other applications were met. Thus, in these instances, the applicant had, in 
effect, been unanimously recognized as fulfilling the conditions for membership 
laid down in Article 4 of the Charter. The Peruvian recommendation was that 
the General Assembly consider each of the applications in which these circum- 
stances existed. Mr. Belaunde said that the United Nations should not become 
“a sort of club from which candidates not approved by the USSR would auto- 
matically be excluded”; he appealed “to the human intelligence against the 
inadequacy of the law, against the dead letter which was contrary to the spirit”. 

The four central American powers together with Guatemala presented a draft 
resolution calling for the appointment of a special committee to make a more 
detailed study of the question. The committee, to be composed of representa- 
tives of Belgium, China, Cuba, Egypt, El Salvador, France, Greece, India, 
Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Soviet Union, United Kingdom and 
United States, would be instructed to conduct its study in the light of discus- 
sions in the General Assembly and its committees, any suggestions submitted 
by members, the advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice and the 
principles of international law. The report of this committee and the question 
of admission of Members were to be considered at the Assembly's eighth session. 

In the course of discussion, the resolution of the four central American states 
and the Peruvian resolution, together with suggested amendments, were with- 
drawn from consideration and voted at the current session with the understand- 
ing that, should the five-power resolution be adopted, they would be referred 
to the special committee. 

The delegates of the United States (Wiley), United Kingdom (Jebb), France 
(Hoppenot) and China (Chieh Liu) indicated their support for the five-power 
resolution. They all drew attention to statements by their governments that 
they would not themselves exercise their vetos to prevent admission of a state; 
however, they either declined to comment upon or rejected the arguments that 
such a vote was procedural. The Soviet delegate (Gromyko) also maintained 
that the question was one of substance and defended the position which it had 
previously upheld in the General Assembly and the Security Council. 

A further resolution was presented by the delegate of Poland (Michalowski) 
which requested the Security Council to reconsider the applications of Albania, 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, 
Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya, in order to sub- 
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mit a recommendation for the “simultaneous admission” of all these applicants. 
The Polish resolution was attacked by some members of the committee as a 
“package deal” which placed conditions on admission other than those con- 
tained in Article 4; other delegates, such as the delegate of India (Menon), 
supported the resolution as one way out of the deadlock. Mr. Menon inter- 
preted “simultaneous admission” as not implying that the admission of one state 
was dependent upon the admission of another. 

Separate resolutions calling for the reconsideration of the application of 
Japan (presented by the United States), of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos (pre- 
sented by France), and of Libya and Jordan (presented by Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen), were also placed before the com- 
mittee. 

The committee approved the resolution of the five central American states, as 
revised in accordance with amendments suggested by Cuba and the Union of 
South Africa to add the names of Argentina, Canada, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Philippines and Union of South Africa to the special committee, was 
approved by the committee by a vote of 45 to 5 with 8 abstentions. The Polish 
resolution was rejected by a vote of 28 to 20 with 11 abstentions after an 
amendment sponsored by Egypt to delete the word “simultaneous” had been 
approved by a vote of 12 to 8 with 37 abstentions. The resolutions dealing 
with individual applicants were approved by the following votes: Japan, 48 to 
5 with 6 abstentions; Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, 38 to 5 with 16 absten- 
tions; Libya and Jordan, 49 to 5 with 5 abstentions. 

On December 21, the General Assembly approved the resolution of the five 
central American states by a vote of 48 to 5 with 6 abstentions; other committee 
recommendations for reconsideration of certain applications were approved as 
follows: Japan, 50 to 5 with 4 abstentions; Vietnam, 40 to 5 with 12 abstentions; 
Cambodia, 38 to 5 with 14 abstentions; Laos, 36 to 5 with 14 abstentions; 
Libya, 51 to 5 with 2 abstentions; and Jordan, 49 to 5 with 3 abstentions. 


Economic and Financial Matters 
Technical Assistance for the Economic Development of Under-developed 


Countries: The Economic and Financial Committee, in addition to discussion 
of the appropriate sections of the report of ECOSOC, was assigned four sepa- 
rate problems for deliberation: the financing of economic development, methods 
to increase world productivity, land reform, and technical assistance for the 
economic development of under-developed countries.’ 

At the conclusion of the general debate on the various problems associated 
with economic development, the committee had before it a joint declaration 
sponsored by eight countries (Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, United Kingdom and the United States) on the expanded program for 
technical assistance for economic development of under-developed countries.’ 
This proposal noted favorably the action taken by ECOSOC, approved the 


1 Document A/2332, December 18, 1952. 2 Document A/C.2/L.156/Corr.1 & 2, n.d. 
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financial arrangements made, urged governments to contribute towards the goal 
of $25 million for 1953 and urged delinquent governments to make prompt 
payment of previous pledges. Major discussion centered around four amend- 
ments to the draft resolution submitted by Ecuador. By the first two, the repre- 
sentative of Ecuador (Tous) sought changes in phraseology which would 
indicate that the program of technical assistance was no longer experimental; 
by the last two, Mr. Tous sought a) to have ECOSOC submit proposals at the 
following session which would aim at establishing financial arrangements for 
a four-year period and look toward a goal of $40 million for 1954, and b) to 
empower the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to report 
earlier than had been the practice previously.” Although the Ecuadorian pro- 
posals were supported by a number of other Latin American countries, most 
members of the committee indicated their belief that the determination of the 
amount and manner of planning of an expanded program of technical assist- 
ance should be referred to ECOSOC itself. The resolution as finally submitted 
to the plenary meeting, therefore, recognized that governments requesting tech- 
nical assistance and participating organizations of the Technical Assistance 
Board would be able to plan more effectively if information were available as 
to the amounts of money pledged at an earlier date than had been the practice, 
approved in substance the eight-country joint draft resolution, urged the nego- 
tiating committee for extra-budgetary expenditures to take up as soon as possi- 
ble after the 16th session of ECOSOC the question of governmental pledges 
for the year 1954 and requested the Council to study the feasibility of working 
out estimates for a program on a longer basis than a one-year period.“ This 
resolution was approved by the committee on November 14, 1952 by a vote 
of 46 to 0 with 5 abstentions,’ and by the plenary meeting on December 21 by 
a vote of 52 to 0 with 5 abstentions.’ 


Financing of Economic Development: The second committee had before it 
a total of six resolutions dealing with the general problem of the financing of 
economic development. Four of these were considered jointly and ultimately 
merged into one three-part resolution; the other two were separately considered. 

The Chilean representative (Burr) presented a draft resolution which, after 
noting that the Secretary-General had prepared a working paper on the estab- 
lishment of a special fund for grants-in-aid and long-term loans for economic 
development and noting also that ECOSOC had not yet been able to submit a 
detailed plan, requested that ECOSOC submit a detailed plan at the eighth 
session of the Assembly. The Brazilian delegate (Dias Carneiro) submitted a 
resolution approving the action of the Economic and Social Council in regard 
to the establishment of an international finance corporation and asked the Sec- 
retary-General to turn over to the International Bank the discussions of the 
Economic and Financial Committee on this question. A joint draft resolution 


*Document A/C.2/SR.209, November 12, 5 Document A/C.2/SR.212, November 14, 
1952. 1952. 
*Document A/2332, December 18, 1952. See document A/PV.411, December 21, 
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tabled by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia requested the Secretary. 
General to include in an early future world economic report an analysis of the 
international flow of private capital, requested ECOSOC to give attention to 
the question of private foreign investment and particularly steps which might 
stimulate its flow, and requested the International Bank to expedite its examina- 
tion of a final report on the establishment of an international finance corpora- 
tion. The Cuban representative (Dominguez Company) emphasized what he 
felt to be the need for the United Nations “to set up international financing 
organs which would accelerate economic development by providing the neces- 
sary capital”’ by introducing a draft resolution requesting ECOSOC to give 
effect to the operative portions of General Assembly resolution 520(VI) con- 
cerning a special fund for grants-in-aid and long-term loans as well as concern- 
ing the establishment of an international finance corporation. His resolution 
suggested the desirability of discussing these two problems at the eighth session 
of the Assembly with a view to ascertaining the desirability of convening a 
special conference of governments concerned in these problems.” 

A special working party, presided over by the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Nosek, Czechoslovakia), combined the proposals into a single draft resolu- 
tion of three parts one dealing with the establishment of a special fund for 
grants-in-aid and long-term low-interest bearing loans, a second with establish- 
ment of an international finance corporation and the third with the stimulation 
of the international flow of private capital. Debate on the draft resolution 
reflected, in general, the positions taken by under-developed countries on the 
one hand and capital exporting countries on the other during the discussion of 
the same subject in ECOSOC. Representatives of the United Kingdom (Sir 
Clifford Norton), France (De Seynes), and the United States (Lubin), for 
example, indicated their willingness to support the resolution as a whole even 
though they, together with representatives of Belgium (Woulbroun), New 
Zealand (Perry) and Canada (Taylor) carefully reserved the positions of their 
governments on the actual establishment of either an international finance cor- 
poration or of a special fund after the receipt by the committee of the reports 
of ECOSOC and the International Bank called for in the joint draft resolution.’ 
On the other hand, representatives of the Latin-American and Arab states in- 
dicated strong conviction that the existing international agencies and institutions 
needed to be supplemented in order actually to make adequate funds available 
for economic development. Mr. Gutierrez Gomez (Colombia), pointing to the 
meagreness of private funds flowing into development projects was convinced 
that an international finance corporation would have the effect of “reassuring 
investors and of mobilizing capital”.” 

The three-part draft resolution was approved by the committee in the follow- 
ing form by the following votes: Part A, approved by a vote of 46 to 0 with 5 


™Document A/C.2/SR.213, November 17, ®See documents A/C.2/211-215, November 
1952. 14-20, 1952. 
® Document A/2332, December 18, 1952. ® Document A/C.2/SR.214, November 19, 
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abstentions, noted the past history of Assembly and ECOSOC action on the 
question of creation of a special fund for grants-in-aid and long-term, low- 
interest bearing loans, requested ECOSOC to submit a detailed plan including 
recommendations for such a fund and decided to include the item on the agenda 
of the eighth session “with a view to considering practical methods for estab- 
lishing the fund as soon as circumstances permit”;” Part B, approved by a vote 
of 45 to 0 with 6 abstentions, noted the report of the International Bank on an 
international finance corporation, recalled the previous discussions on the sub- 
ject in ECOSOC and the Assembly, looked forward to the early completion of 
the tasks undertaken on the subject by ECOSOC and the Bank and requested 
a progress report at the eighth session of the Assembly; Part C, approved by a 
vote of 45 to 0 with 6 abstentions, requested the Secretary-General to prepare 
an analysis of the international flow of private capital as well as the types and 
fields of application of such investment for the use of ECOSOC and requested 
that body to give attention to steps which the United Nations, specialized agen- 
cies and governments might take to stimulate a steady flow of private capital 
in adequate amounts effectively to contribute “to the harmonious and adequate 
integration of the economies of” the under-developed countries.” 

With the exception of Part C, which received approval by a vote of 50 in 
favor to 0 with 6 abstentions, the resolution was approved in plenary meeting 
of the Assembly by a vote of 52 to 0 with 5 abstentions.” 


Financing of Economic Development through the Establishment of Fair and 
Equitable International Prices for Primary Commodities and through the Execu- 
tion of National Programs of Integrated Economic Development: Mr. Bunge 
(Argentina) introduced a resolution on the general subject of the importance 
of protecting the prices of primary commodities from serious fluctuation. This 
resolution touched off one of the most extended debates of the Economic and 
Financial Committee. Mr. Bunge, in introducing his draft resolution, argued 
that there had been a long deterioration in price relationships which had oper- 
ated to the detriment of countries supplying raw materials. This had occurred 
because, while other elements of industrial cost remained relatively stable, the 
prices of primary products tended to form a progressively smaller part of the 
value of the finished product. This process was paralleled by a greater output 
of raw materials, but as the result of the pressure of cyclical factors the profits 
of that greater output were transferred to the highly industrialized countries 
through the deterioration in the terms of trade. Since it was not always possi- 
ble for producers of primary products to improve their relative position by the 
introduction of new technical methods, their only recourse against a deteriora- 
tion of their economic position was through the combination of defensive price 
measures — which would prevent the transference of the earnings of primary 
industries to industrialized centers — with integrated national development pro- 
grams which would make it possible to absorb excess labor supply and to pro- 


" Document A/2332, December 18, 1952. “See document A/PV.411, December 21, 
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mote the formation of domestic savings. He therefore introduced a draft 
resolution which contained recommendations pointing up this problem and call- 
ing for restraint in establishing synthetic industries which “unnecessarily” af- 
fected the international demand for natural primary products and called for a 
study by a group of experts of the problem.” Mr. Bunge’s draft also called for 
a recommendation that, whenever governments adopted measures which 
affected the prices of primary products, they should be guided by the considera- 
tion that the relation between primary and industrial products should be 
“adequate, just and equitable”. 

During the course of detailed discussion, a total of thirteen different amend- 
ments were introduced by various Members. While all Members agreed that 
the Argentine draft resolution was aimed at an important and critical problem 
in international development, considerable disagreement arose as to whether 
the recommendations were sufficiently clear to accomplish the goals in mind. 
In general, representatives of the more developed countries felt that insufficient 
factual data were available for a clear determination of the effect of the devel- 
opment of synthetics, that “adequate, just and equitable” was too vague to be 
helpful in deciding what the price relation between primary and industrial 
products should be, and that additional study was required. To this end, eleven 
Members sponsored a comprehensive revised draft amendment (Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom). The underdeveloped countries, on the 
other hand, indicated general approval of formula presented by Mr. Bunge, 
although some (Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
subsequently Indonesia) sought the inclusion of paragraphs recommending the 
conclusion of multilateral agreements on primary products designed to prevent 
undue fluctuation of the terms of trade. 

After a series of 23 separate votes in committee, the resolution as a whole 
was approved by a vote of 29 to 16 with 9 abstentions. As submitted to the 
General Assembly, the resolution, after reviewing the important relationship 
between prices, fluctuation in prices and volume of exports of primary products 
and the capacity of underdeveloped countries to accumulate adequate domestic 
savings to contribute substantially to their own economic development, the 
draft resolution made a series of specific recommendations. These included 
1) that whenever they adopted measures affecting the prices of primary com- 
modities entering international trade they should consider the effect of such 
measures on underdeveloped countries in order to insure that the prices of 
primary products were “kept in an adequate, just and equitable relation to the 
prices of capital goods and other manufactured articles so as to permit the 
more satisfactory formation of domestic savings in the countries in the process 
of development . . .”; 2) that governments cooperate to establish multilateral 
as well as bilateral agreements relating to primary commodities for the purpose 
of ensuring stability of prices and safeguarding the continuity of economic and 


% Document A/C.2/SR.214, November 19, 1952. 
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social progress of all countries; 3) that the countries in the process of develop- 
ment adopt national programs of integrated economic development; 4) that the 
Secretary-General prepare an estimate of the financial repercussions produced 
by changes in the terms of trade between primary and industrial products; and 
5) that the Secretary-General appoint a small group of experts to report on such 
practical measures as might be taken on the recommendations put forward.” 

The resolution was approved as submitted by a roll-call vote of 35 to 15 with 
9 abstentions by the Assembly on December 21, 1952." Opposed to the resolu- 
tion were Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The following states abstained: Byelo- 
russian SSR, China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Haiti, Poland, Turkey, Ukrainian 
SSR and the USSR. 


Migration and Economic Development: The committee approved, by a vote 
of 29 to 0 with 20 abstentions a Uruguayan draft resolution dealing with the 
problem of migration and economic development.” After pointing out that the 
density of population varied considerably between underdeveloped and devel- 
oped countries, that sparseness of population had been one of the factors hin- 
dering economic development and that the Director-General of ILO had 
referred to plans in his reports to ECOSOC for further action for assisting 
European migration, recommended states conclude bilateral or multilateral 
agreements with a view to resettlement of groups of migrants without racial 
or religious discrimination and requested the International Bank and other inter- 
national organizations to continue active cooperation by rendering such eco- 
nomic, financial or administrative assistance as was consistent. 

This resolution was approved by the General Assembly at its 411th meeting 
by a vote of 36 to 0 with 24 abstentions. Those abstaining were: Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Iceland, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, Union 
of South Africa, USSR, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Australia, 
Burma, and the Byelorussian SSR. 


Land Reform: The Assembly approved two resolutions on December 21, 1952 
dealing with land reform submitted to it by the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee. The first, approved by a vote of 53 to 0 with 5 abstentions,” had 
originally been submitted in committee by Pakistan whose representative 
(Elahi) had stressed the importance of the possession of capital as a prerequi- 
site to adequate land reform measures in order to permit the payment of proper 
compensation. The resolution, after reviewing the various previous resolutions 
approved by the Assembly and by ECOSOC on the subject, recommended that 
governments include relevant information on the financial implication of land 
reform projects in their replies to the Secretary-General’s questionnaire on the 


% United Nations Press Release GA/1000, 48 Document A/C.2/SR.224, December Il, 
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subject. It also requested the committee of experts, established by ECOSOC 
resolution 416 A (XIV) to consider the feasibility of financing programs of 
agrarian reform as one of the important fields of activity for the proposed spe- 
cial fund for grants-in-aid and for long-term, low-interest loans.” 

The second resolution, introduced originally by Egypt, India and Indo- 
nesia and dealing with the dual problem of land reform and the development 
of arid land and water resources, was revised by the sponsors to bear only on 
the question of land reform. Approved by the General Assembly on December 
21, 1952 by a vote of 56 to 0 with no abstentions,” the resolution referred to 
the fact that world food resources had increased less rapidly than world popu- 
lation, noted that lack of land and defective agrarian structure in certain areas 
of the world was a factor preventing an increase in food production, and recom- 
mended that Members take every possible step both to reform land tenure and 
to bring new land into cultivation, either by national or by regional action. The 
Secretary-General was invited to emphasize the importance of convening re- 
gional conferences, the organization of seminars on problems connected with 
the welfare and economic and social progress in countries of a geographical 
area and the establishment of regional training centers in the specialized fields 
relating to improvement of agricultural structures. Neither of these resolutions 
was the subject of much debate.” 


Right to Exploit Freely Natural Wealth and Resources: The representative 
of Uruguay (Cusano) introduced a resolution on the right of each country to 
nationalize and freely exploit its natural wealth, calling upon all Members to 
recognize this right as an essential factor of economic independence. 

This draft resolution touched off one of the most extensive debates of the 
session. A Bolivian amendment proposed to modify the Uruguayan proposal to 
read that Member states “in deference to the right of each country to national- 
ize and exploit its wealth, should not use their governmental and administrative 
agencies as instruments of coercion or political or economic intervention”. 
Subsequently, a joint redrafting of the proposal by Uruguay and Bolivia recom- 
mended that Member states “maintain proper respect for the right of each 
country freely to use and exploit its natural wealth and resources as an indis- 
pensable factor in progress and economic development, and therefore to refrain 
from the use of any direct or indirect pressure such as might jeopardize, on the 
one hand, the execution of programs of integrated economic development or 
the economic stability of the under-developed countries, or, on the other hand, 
mutual understanding and economic cooperation between the nations of the 
world.” 

In contrast to this proposal, the representative of the United States (Lubin) 
proposed an amendment which 1) recommended that Member states maintain 
proper respect for the right of each country freely to decide for itself whether 


United Nations Press Release GA/1000, 2 See document A/PV.411, December 21, 
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its economic progress could best be furthered by having its natural resources 
developed by private or governmental action or by both; 2) recommended that 
when countries decided that they should themselves do the exploiting, they 
should “refrain from consequential action of a nature contrary to the principles 
of international law and practice and to the provisions of international agree- 
ments”; and 3) that such countries should refrain from taking action — contrary 
to applicable principles of international law and international agreements — 
“against the rights or interests of nationals of other Member States in the enter- 
prise, skills, capital, arts or technology which they have supplied.™ 
ent revolved around three questions: a) whether, since no Member 
argued the right of a state to nationalize, the resolution was necessary at all, 
particularly since the issue was to be discussed in ECOSOC and by the Assem- 
bly in the forthcoming discussion of the covenants on human rights; b) whether 
the resolution would not, in fact, tend to discourage private investment in un- 
derdeveloped countries and act to negate the affirmative resolutions already 
on this subject; and c) the nature of the phraseology to be used in the 
resolution should it be approved. In general, the underdeveloped countries, 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, the Arab states and most of the Latin- 
American states favored the Uruguayan resolution. The Soviet Union favored 
it in its original form, without modifications. The Indian representative (Jung) 
favored an amendment by which states which nationalized would be limited 
by the requirement that they have “due regard, consistently with their sover- 
eignty, to the need for the maintenance of mutual confidence and economic 
cooperation among nations”. The United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, Australia, Canada and New Zealand, on the other hand, 
felt that the original Uruguayan draft would actively discourage private invest- 
ment and that the Indian formula was not sufficiently precise in its limitations 
to overcome the objections which these representatives felt. 

By a series of votes, the preamble and first two paragraphs of the United 
States draft were adopted by narrow margins, while the paragraph referring to 
the restraint imposed on action against interest, skills, arts or technology was 
rejected by a vote of 27 against to 15 for with 7 abstentions. When the resolu- 
tion was voted on as a whole, however, it was rejected by a vote of 28 to 17 
with 5 abstentions. The original joint Uruguayan-Bolivian draft, as modified 
by the phraseology proposed by India, was thereupon adopted by a vote of 
$1 to 1 with 19 abstentions.” 

During the consideration of the draft in plenary session, the Indian repre- 
sentative (Jung) added a further rephrasing to meet the criticisms of the Mem- 
bers opposing the resolution. As finally considered, the resolution referred to 
the need for encouraging underdeveloped countries in the proper use and 
exploitation of natural wealth and resources, considered that economic devel- 
opment was one of the fundamental requisites for strengthening peace, remem- 

* For texts, see Document A/2332, December * Document A/2332, December 18, 1952. 


18, 1952. For debate, see documents A/C.2/SR.231-238, 
December 6-12, 1952. 
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bered that the right of free use and exploitation was inherent in sovereignty and 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter, and then recom. 
mended 1) that Member states in the exercise of their right freely to use and 
exploit their natural wealth “to have due regard, consistently with their soy. 
ereignty, to the need for maintaining the flow of capital in conditions of secu- 
rity, mutual confidence and economic cooperation among nations” and 2) that 
Member states refrain from acts, direct or indirect, designed to impede the ex- 
_ercise or the sovereignty of a state over its natural resources. This amendment 
was approved by a vote of 39 to 5 with 16 abstentions, and the resolution as a 
whole approved by a final vote of 36 to 4 with 20 abstentions. Opposed were 
the Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States and New Zealand. 
Abstaining were Venezuela, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, Den- 
mark, France, Greece Haiti, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Philippines, Sweden and Turkey.” 


Activities of Regional Economic Commissions and Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries: Without extensive debate and with relatively few 
amendments the committee approved and the General Assembly passed, by a 
final vote of 52 to 0 with 5 abstentions, a draft proposal introduced by Chile 
noting and commending the activities of the work of the regional economic 
commissions in assisting economic development through encouraging integrated 
studies, promoting increased trade, assisting in meetings of experts and im- 
proving inland transport.” 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 


Freedom of Information: Under the heading of freedom of information, the 
social committee submitted a total of seven resolutions for the approval of the 
General Assembly. The first opened for general signature the draft Convention 
on the International Right of Correction; the second dealt with the future work 
of the United Nations in the field of freedom of information; the third voiced 
the committee’s appreciation for the work of the Subcommission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press; the fourth requested both the Secretary- 
General and ECOSOC to elaborate a more detailed program for the develop- 
ment of informational facilities in the underdeveloped countries in the world; 
the fifth dealt with the question of false and distorted information; the sixth 
dealt with the development of the draft code of ethics; and the seventh urged 
governments to give full publicity to resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
and its principal organs. 

The general debate on freedom of information provided an opportunity for 
a general review of the work of the United Nations during the previous five 
years. While all members expressed confidence in the personal competence of 
the rapporteur appointed by ECOSOC to report on matters affecting freedom 
of information (Mr. Lopez, Philippines), a number of representatives were 


% See document A/PV.411, December 21, > Document A/2332, December 18, 1952. 
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critical of the action by ECOSOC, charging that a minority of states within the 
United Nations had been able to dominate the smaller and less representative 
organ of ECOSOC and prevent the development of affirmative action on the 
draft convention on freedom of information. Sixteen states introduced a draft 
resolution calling for a decision by the committee to proceed to a detailed con- 
sideration of the draft convention on freedom of information “with a view to 
reaching agreement on the contentious parts thereof’.’ These states were 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Yemen and Yugoslavia. When 
this resolution was voted upon at the 430th meeting, these sixteen were joined 
by Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines and Uruguay 
to make a total of 23 Members who wished to pursue this course. The repre- 
sentatives of these states argued that the controversial parts of the draft conven- 
tion were not as restrictive as others claimed and that the appointment of a 
rapporteur was, in fact, an avoidance by the United Nations of responsibility 
to prepare an acceptable convention. Since 23 Members opposed continued 
discussion and 8 abstained (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, 
Iran, Turkey, the United Kingdom and Venezuela) the 16-power proposal 
failed of approval.’ 

Argument then centered around a proposal jointly introduced by Egypt, 
France, Lebanon, Uruguay and Yugoslavia to open the Convention on the 
International Right of Correction for signature following the 7th session of 
the General Assembly. The French representative (Kayser) argued that the 
draft convention was separable from the draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation and it was, therefore, desirable that the United Nations should take 
some affirmative step to provide a method by which more accurate information 
could be assured. The Soviet representative (Sobolev) was opposed to open- 
ing the convention for signature because his government did not feel that 
it dealt adequately with the problem of correcting slanderous misstatements in 
the capitalist press. Mr. Sprague (United States) opposed the convention as 
it provided an unlimited right to initiate a correction and no means of deter- 
mining whether the offending article of the correction itself was an accurate 
presentation of the facts. Nor, he argued, was there any assurance that any 
publication would pay any attention to the correction. The best policy, he 
argued, was to increase the supply of sources of news so that editors and 
readers could judge for themselves by comparing reports. A number of coun- 
tries agreed with the argument of Mr. Azmi (Egypt) that some of the under- 
developed countries did not want more news so much as they wanted more 
accurate news. After a joint Lebanese-Yugoslav amendment to substitute for 
Article IX of the draft convention a new article which would state that the 
provisions of the convention extended to or were equally applicable to a signa- 
tory state and to all the territories — non-self-governing, trust or colonial — ad- 
ministered by the signatory had been adopted by a vote of 32 to 7 with 15 


1Document A/2294, December 9, 1952. 2Document A/C.3/SR.430, October 30, 
1952. 
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abstentions,’ the committee approved a resolution opening the convention for 
signature after the 7th session and urging states to ratify it. The vote was 25 
to 19 with 10 abstentions.‘ 

After a minor drafting amendment had been approved in the plenary session, 
the resolution was approved on December 16, 1952 as submitted by the com- 
mittee by a vote of 25 to 22 with 10 abstentions.’ 

The second resolution submitted by the social committee to the Assembly 
outlined the future work of the United Nations in the field of freedom of infor. 
mation. After voting down a series of Polish amendments, it was approved 
by a vote of 50 to 0 with 7 abstentions on December 16, 1952. Essentially, the 
resolution outlined previous work in the field of information undertaken by 
ECOSOC and the Assembly itself, noted the appointment of a rapporteur who 
was to report and to make recommendations for action, and decided to con- 
sider the problem of promoting and safeguarding freedom of information, in- 
cluding the draft convention on freedom of information, at the eighth session 
of the Assembly. During committee discussion, a series of Polish amendments 
designed to delete all references to the rapporteur, which received the support 
of the Soviet group, were defeated.° 

The remaining five resolutions were approved by the General Assembly on 
December 16, 1952, by votes ranging from 50 to 5 with 1 abstention to 52 to 0 
with 5 abstentions. The resolution on the dissemination of resolutions of the 
United Nations a) urged governments to make every effort to disseminate reso- 
lutions of the United Nations dealing with questions of substance through the 
customary channels; b) requested the Secretary-General to assist to the fullest 
possible extent, paying particular attention to resolutions transmitted at the 
special request of organs adopting them; and c) appealed on information media 
to cooperate. This was approved only after two Soviet amendments had been 
rejected. The first sought to add the provision under (a) that such dissemina- 
tion was desirable if the government approved of the particular resolution; the 
second sought to delete the second paragraph.’ 

In committee, a Soviet draft resolution, after considerable amendment and 
approval on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, was defeated by a vote of 21 to 
19 with 12 abstentions when voted upon as a whole. As originally proposed, 
the draft noted that there had been an increase in war propaganda in certain 
countries and suggested that the Assembly recommend that Members of the 
United Nations take all necessary steps, including legislative to prevent the 
use of media of information for purposes of propaganda in favor of aggression 
and war, incitement of hate between nations, of racial discrimination, of dis- 


' 


| 








3? Document A/2294, December 9, 1952. 

*In favor: Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethio- 
pia, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 
Lebanon, Nicaragua, Peru, Philippines, Syria, 
Uruguay, Yemen, Yugoslavia. Opposed: Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Byelorussian SSR, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Iraq, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Poland, Turkey, 





Ukrainian SSR, Union of South Africa, USSR, 
United Kingdom and United States. Abstaining: 
Burma, Cuba, Denmark, Indonesia, Israel, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Thailand. 
Ibid., p. 9. 

5See document A/P.V.403, December 16, 
1952. For the text of the Convention, see this 
issue, Documents section. 

® Document A/2294, December 9, 1952. 

1 Ibid. 
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semination of slanderous rumors and false and distorted reports. It also recom- 
mended that steps should be taken to promote truthful information aimed at 
the maintenance of international peace and security independent of dictation 
by private monopolies, trusts and syndicates. After approval of a series of 
amendments introduced primarily by India and Saudi Arabia by which the 
draft resolution in final form a) recalled resolution 110(II) on measures to be 
taken against propaganda and inciters of a new war; b) noted that war propa- 
ganda had increased and had been accompanied by limitations on freedom of 
information; c) referred to the Assembly’s assumption of responsibility of 
counteracting such propaganda; d) recommended that Members take all neces- 
sary steps to implement resolution 110(II); e) recommended that Members 
promote by all means of publicity and propaganda available friendly relations 
among nations." 


Draft Convention on the Political Rights of Women: The social committee 
had before it a draft convention on the political rights of women which had 
been first discussed and approved in the Commission on the Status of Women 
and subsequently in ECOSOC which had approved of the substantive clauses 
and requested the Secretary-General to draft the formal clauses and forward 
the instrument to the General Assembly.” 

Discussion in committee and subsequently in the plenary meetings of the 
Assembly centered around three separate issues: 1) whether certain additional 
non-discrimination clauses should be added to the draft; 2) whether and under 
what circumstances the political rights accorded women in the convention were 
to be applied to trust or non-self-governing territories; and 3) whether and 
under what circumstances reservations to the convention were to be accepted. 

The Soviet representative (Mrs. Speranskala) wished to have added to each 
of the first three articles, which contained the substantive clauses of the con- 
vention, the phrase that the rights therein specified should be “without any dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race, color, national or social origin, property 
status or religion”. Mrs. Speranskala argued that neither the first article, which 
stated that women were entitled to vote in all elections on equal terms with 
men, nor the second, which declared women’s eligibility for election to all pub- 
licly elected bodies on equal terms with men, nor the third, which declared a 
similar eligibility to hold public office and exercise all public functions on equal 
terms with men, gave adequate guarantees against discrimination without the 
additional clauses. The representative of the United States (Mrs. Roosevelt), 
the United Kingdom (Mrs. Emmet), and a number of other countries argued 
that, since the convention had for its purpose the removal of all discrimination 
against women, the effect of the proposed Soviet amendment was to limit the 
totality of the ban against all discrimination by listing only certain specifics 
which were to be considered discrimination. The representative of Ecuador 
(Mr. Castillo) pointed out that, under Ecuadorian law, voting was mandatory 


‘Ibid. See also document A/C.3/SR.434, Political Rights of Women, see this issue, Docu- 
November 3, 1952. ments section. 
*For final text of the Convention on the % Document A/2334, December 19, 1952. 
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for men and failure to vote was punishable under law, while voting for women 
was optional. To add the words “without any discrimination”, therefore, 
would, in fact, constitute a discrimination against men. At the 408th meeting 
of the committee, these amendments were voted upon. At the request of the 
Indonesian representative (Mr. Hanifah), each of the Soviet amendments was 
divided, with the first vote taking place on the phrase “without any discrimi- 
nation” and the second on the rest of the phrase. By a vote of 13 to 12 with 21 
abstentions in the case of the first article and 17 to 16 with 17 abstentions in 
the case of the second, the committee approved adding the phrase “without any 
discrimination” to the convention as drafted. The phrase was not, however, 
adopted to apply to the third article by a vote of 20 to 11 with 16 abstentions, 
The rest of the Soviet amendment was rejected for application to the first article 
by a vote of 19 to 9 with 21 abstentions and to the third article by a roll-call 
vote of 27 to 7 with 17 abstentions." The amendments were reintroduced with 
similar results during plenary discussion at the 408th and 409th meetings on 
December 20, 1952, except for the approval by a vote of 38 to 2 with 16 absten- 
tions, of an Indonesian amendment to add the phrase “without any discrimina- 
tion” to Article 3. 

A joint three-power amendment sponsored by Afghanistan, Iraq and Yugo- 
slavia sought to extend the application of the convention automatically by 
specifying that the word state as used in the convention included territories for 
which it bore international responsibility. By a roll-call vote of 28 to 17 with 
6 abstentions, an Indian amendment was adopted which stated that the word 
state should be understood to include such territories “unless the state con- 
cerned, on ratifying or acceding to the Convention, has stipulated that the 
Convention shall not apply to certain of its territories”.* This amendment was 
asserted as a separate Article 8 in the draft. When this article was considered 
in the plenary meeting, it received a vote of 32 in favor, 18 against with 7 ab- 
stentions and failed of final approval since it received less than two-thirds 
majority.” 

Some opposition was voiced to the latter portion of Article 7, which dealt 
with reservations, because of the provision that an objection made by one state 
to any reservation made by another state caused the convention to be inopera- 
tive as between those two states. The first portion of the article was approved 
by a vote of 33 to 2 with 14 abstentions, while the latter portion was adopted 
by a vote of 26 to 7 with 17 abstentions. In plenary meeting, the article as a 
whole received a vote of 35 to 2 with 14 abstentions.* The convention as a 
whole was approved by the Assembly on December 20, 1952, by a vote of 46 


to 0 with 11 abstentions.” 


11 [bid. 45 Abstaining were: Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
12 Ibid. Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Yemen, Afghanistan, 
13See document A/P.V.409, December 20, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, 
1952. Egypt and Iran. See document A/P.V.409, 
44 Ibid. See also document A/2334, Decem- December 20, 1952. 
ber 19, 1952. 
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Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: In his state- 
ment before the social committee, the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (Goedhart) emphasized that of the three possible solutions for 
the problems of refugees — voluntary repatriation, resettlement or assimilation 
—that of assimilation was becoming increasingly more important and that, for 
this solution, the countries of present residence needed economic aid in order 
to carry out the projects which had been devised for integration. He empha- 
sized, also, that the special appeal which he had been authorized to make in 
1950 for an emergency fund had, in fact, brought in only $500,000 instead of 
the $3 million authorized. This would mean that he would be faced with hav- 
ing to cease aid to certain groups after October 1953. He emphasized particu- 
larly the problem of refugees in Shanghai.” Two resolutions were approved 

the committee and subsequently by the Assembly. In the first, the report 
of the High Commissioner was noted, as was the increasing importance of 
assimilation, and the High Commissioner was invited in consultation with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to explore, with the 
governments directly concerned, what sources of funds might be available. 
This was approved in committee by a vote of 33 to 5 with 13 abstentions and 
by the Assembly by a vote of 38 to 5 with 12 abstentions.” The second noted 
with appreciation the funds which the High Commissioner had already re- 
ceived, expressed the hope that more would be forthcoming, and reiterated its 
appeal to governments, specialized agencies and other groups to give all possi- 
ble assistance to the promotion of migration. In committee this resolution was 
approved by a vote of 35 to 5 with 11 abstentions; by the Assembly by a vote 
of 86 to 5 with 12 abstentions.” 


Human Rights: Recommendations Concerning International Respect for the 
Self-Determination of Peoples: The social committee had before it two draft 
resolutions concerning the right of self-determination of peoples and nations 
which had been prepared by the Commission on Human Rights, discussed and 
forwarded without comment by ECOSOC. Draft Resolution A proposed that 
the General Assembly recommend that Member states should 1) uphold the 
principle of self-determination of peoples and nations and respect their inde- 
pendence; and 2) recognize and promote the realization of such rights of the 
peoples of non-self-governing and trust territories under their administration 
and grant this right on a demand for self-government, the popular wish to be 
ascertained through a plebiscite held under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Resolution B recommended that Member states responsible for the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing territories voluntarily include details regarding 
political progress and measures taken to develop capacity for self-administra- 
tion in the information transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter.” 

In general, representatives in the committee of those Members exercising 
authority over either trust or non-self-governing territories opposed, with vary- 


% Document A/C.3/SR.470, October 9, 1952. 18 Document A/P.V.408, December 20, 1952. 
"Document A/2328, December 18, 1952 1% Document A/2309, December 13, 1952. 
and document A/P.V.408, December 20, 1952. 
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ing degrees of emphasis, both of the draft resolutions, although for somewhat 
different reasons. Mrs. Roosevelt (United States) argued that references jin 
the preamble of Resolution A to slavery were incorrect, that the terms “nation” 
and “people” were vague, that the reference in the operative portions of the 
resolution to rights held in trust and non-self-governing territories was too 
limiting as these rights also existed and should be affirmed for peoples in other 
areas, and that there existed other democratic means to determine the wishes 
of the peoples which should be recognized in addition to the sole method of a 
plebiscite under United Nations auspices.” Mr. Beaufort (Netherlands) and 
Mr. Pernot (France) emphasized that mere self-determination was not a com- 
plete answer, since self-determination alone without the means or the capacity 
to exercise the responsibilities of independent statehood lead rather to inter- 
national anarchy than to international peace. Mr. Pernot, in addition, felt 
strongly that both resolutions were a violation of the Charter in that Resolution 
A was interference in the domestic jurisdiction of states and Resolution B sought 
to achieve by indirection what was not specifically authorized under the terms 
of chapter XI." These and similar views were shared by representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Australia, New Zealand and Norway, although the 
representative of the latter (Moe) favored Resolution B because he could not 
understand why representatives of states with responsibilities for non-self- 
governing territories objected to voluntarily submitting information on political 
developments “since the submission of reports did not establish the right of 
interference” and “it was desirable for the dependent territories to be aware 
that their development towards self-government was being watched by the 
United Nations .. . ”.” 

On the other hand, most of the Latin-American, Arab and Soviet bloc repre- 
sentatives, together with those from southeast Asian countries argued that pre- 
cise legal definitions were not as important as some forward-looking steps in 
this field. Both resolutions were defended as being within the terms of the 
Charter. States possessing administrative authority were criticized for failure 
to move rapidly enough in developing the capacity for self-government and the 
resolutions were defended as essential for the preservation of the rights of those 
peoples seeking political and economic development.” 

Voting on Resolution A took place at the 460th meeting of the committee. 
While a number of amendments had been submitted to the draft resolution, that 
of the United States, together with a variety of sub-amendments to it, provided 
the basis for most of the voting. The United States’ representative (Mrs. 
Roosevelt) had made the following amendments: 1) that the first two para- 
graphs of the preamble mentioning slavery be deleted; 2) that two additional 
preambulatory paragraphs be inserted referring to principles in the Charter 


2 Document A/C.3/SR.447, November 18, % See especially statements by Messrs. Mani 
1952. (India), Hanifah (Indonesia), Baroody (Saudi 
1 [bid.; document A/C.3/SR.445, November Arabia), Pazhwak (Afghanistan) and Yoacham 
14, 1952. (Chile) in documents A/P.V.444—460, Novem- 


2 Document A/C.3/SR.450, November 20, ber 13—December 1, 1952. 
1952. 
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which should guide Members with administering authority and which called 
for respect from every Member for “the maintenance of the right of self- 
determination in other states”; 3) that the first operative article should refer 
to the obligation of all members to uphold the principle of self-determination 
for all peoples and nations; 4) that the second operative paragraph, after re- 
citing this obligation again, should refer to the need for all states to recognize 
and promote the right and to grant it to peoples of such territories “according 
to the particular circumstances of each territory and the . . . wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned, the wishes being ascertained through a plebiscite under the 
auspices of the United Nations or other recognized means”. The Indian repre- 
sentative (Mani) had a subamendment to the fourth point to change the 
phraseology to a) limit the application of the resolution to trust and non-self- 
governing territories; b) to state that the wishes of the people should be ascer- 
tained “through plebiscites or other recognized democratic means, preferably 
under the auspices of the United Nations”.” 

The effect of the voting was as follows: 1) to accept the deletion of the refer- 
ences to slavery; 2) to accept the United States additions to the preamble and 
to the first operative article; and 3) adopted, with some modification, the Indian 
rather than the United States wording for the second operative paragraph. The 
draft resolution was adopted by a roll-call vote of 34 to 13 with 6 abstentions. 
Abstaining were Cuba, Ecuador, Iran, Israel, Thailand and Turkey. Opposed 
were Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and 
the United States.” During the plenary meetings, Mrs. Roosevelt (United 
States) re-introduced the amendments explaining that the United States would 
like to vote for the resolution but could not unless its references were broad- 
ened. These amendments were defeated and the resolution approved by a 
vote of 40 to 14 with 6 abstentions.” 

The second draft resolution, asking for the voluntary transmission of infor- 
mation of a political nature, was approved by a vote of 38 to 10 with 4 absten- 
tions in committee after the acceptance of an Indian amendment to place the 
draft resolution on the agenda of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in 1953.” It was approved by the Assembly by a vote 
39 to 12 with 5 abstentions.” A third resolution, submitted by Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Chile, Guatemala, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico and Pakistan, requesting 
ECOSOC to ask the Commission on Human Rights to continue preparing rec- 
ommendations for submission to the Assembly of steps which might be taken 
to develop international respect for the rights of people to self-determination 
was approved by a vote of 38 to 7 with 8 abstentions in committee and 42 to 7 
with 8 abstentions in the plenary meeting.” 


* Document A/2309, December 13, 1952. 27Document A/C.38/SR.464, December 3, 
* Document A/C.3/SR.460, December 1, 1952. 
1952. % Document A/P.V.403, December 16, 1952. 


* Document A/P.V.408, December 16, 1952. » Ibid. 
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Other Matters: The General Assembly also approved a draft resolution pre. | 


pared by the social committee asking the Secretary-General to communicate 


the draft protocol relating to the status of stateless persons to governments | 


invited to the Geneva meeting of July 1951, and requesting ECOSOC to take 
whatever action seemed desirable to make it possible for the text to be opened 
for signature after the Convention on the Status of Refugees had come into 
force.” It also approved two resolutions arising out of consideration by the 
committee of the report of ECOSOC. One expressed appreciation for the work 
of UNICEF and the cooperation governments had accorded it and appealed to 
governments and private individuals to contribute to the target program of $20 
million. The second recommended that ECOSOC continue its assistance to 
Member states for the purpose of raising living standards through the develop- 
ment of integrated economic and social development.” 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: Five items of the agenda of the seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly dealing with non-self-governing territories were 
referred to the Committee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
1) information on non-self-governing territories transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter; 2) the question of renewal of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories; 3) participation of non-self-governing 
territories in the work of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gover- 
ing Territories; 4) factors which should be taken into account in deciding 
whether a territory was or was not one whose people had not attained a full 
measure of self-government; and 5) cessation of the transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73 (e) in respect to the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. 
The report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terti- 
tories’ dealt with all but the fifth of these items. 

Some delegates pointed out that the differences of opinion expressed in gen- 
eral debate arose in some measure from varying interpretations of Chapter XI 
of the Charter, especially as to what was a non-self-governing territory and 
who, in fact, were the “inhabitants” whose interests were “paramount”. Other 
delegates complained that information submitted was incomplete and mislead- 
ing. The Polish delegate (Winiewicz) charged that, on the basis of what 
information had been submitted and from other reports from colonial areas, it 
was obvious that not a single administering power had fulfilled its obligations 
under the Charter. On the other hand, the Belgian representative (Ryckmans) 
maintained that Chapter XI applied to backward ethnic groups everywhere 
and that since all states with such groups did not submit information, undue 
onus and criticism was directed toward those states which did. On the whole, 
however, the general debate revealed sympathetic appreciation of the problems 
faced by the administering nations and of the progress, however slow, which 


%® Document A/2240, October 31, 1952. 1 General Assembly, Official Records (7th ses- 
™ Document A/2333, December 19, 1952. sion), Supplement No. 18. 
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had been made. Several delegations reserved the opinions of their governments 
as to the sovereignty of territories concerning which information had been sub- 
mitted: Indonesia and Netherlands in regard to Netherlands New Guinea 
(Irian), United Kingdom and Guatemala in regard to British Honduras (Belize 
Territory), United Kingdom and Yemen in regard to Aden, and United King- 
dom and Argentina in regard to the Falkland Islands (Isles Malvinas). In 
addition, Lebanon, Iraq, and Syria declared that their participation in any dis- 
cussion relating to Morocco and Tunisia did not prejudice their recognition of 
the sovereign status of the two states. 

General debate, which had begun at the 251st meeting of the committee, was 
concluded at the 260th meeting, when the committee turned to concrete discus- 
sion of draft resolutions. With little discussion, the committee approved by a 
yote of 43 to 5 with 2 abstentions the draft resolution on social conditions in 
non-self-governing territories presented by the Committee on Information. 
Under the terms of the resolution, the report of the Committee on Information 
was approved “as a brief but considered indication of social conditions in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and the problems of social development”; the Secre- 
tary-General was invited to communicate the report to United Nations Members 
administering non-self-governing territories, to the Economic and Social Council, 
to the Trusteeship Council and to specialized agencies concerned. At its 402d 
meeting, the Assembly approved the resolution by the same vote. 

The second draft resolution presented by the Committee on Information dealt 
with race discrimination in non-self-governing territories and recommended, 
inter alia, that Members of the United Nations responsible for the administra- 
tion of such territories abolish discriminatory laws and practices contrary to the 
principles of the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; that 
administering Members examine all laws, statutes and ordinances, as well as 
their application to non-self-governing territories, with a view to abolishing 
any discriminatory provision or practice; that existing laws which distinguished 
between citizens and non-citizens primarily on racial grounds be similarly ex- 
amined; that existing laws providing particular measures of protection for sec- 
tions of the population be frequently examined to ascertain whether their 
protective aspect was still dominant and whether provisions should be made 
for‘exemption from them. The draft resolution recognized that there was a 
fundamental difference between discriminatory laws and practices on the one 
hand and protective measures designed to safeguard the rights of the indigenous 
inhabitants on the other; the resolution also recognized that the establishment 
of improved race relations rested ultimately with the development of education 
policies and commended all measures with this aim. 

The South African delegate (Fourie) opposed the adoption of any resolu- 
tion on race policies in the non-self-governing territories, arguing that it was a 
political matter and, therefore, outside the competence of the committee or the 
Assembly. The French delegate (Pignon) said that there was a tendency both 
in the Committee on Information and in the Committee on Trusteeship and 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories to assume that any difference between the in- 
habitants of the non-self-governing territory and of the administering state 
represented a policy of race discrimination; there was no race discrimination, 
he maintained, if when a person or ethnic group was deprived of certain 
political or civil rights the limitations imposed were of a temporary nature and 
based on the person’s lack of qualification or the group’s backwardness. France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Australia and the United Kingdom, among others, felt 
that the resolution should have universal application and not be directed spe- 
cifically at those states administering non-self-governing territories. 

Venezuela tabled an amendment which altered the wording of the draft reso- 
lution to make it clear that the laws and practices referred to were those which 
applied in the non-self-governing territories and not necessarily all the laws 
and practices of the Member administering such a territory. The United States 
tabled an amendment calling the attention of the Commission on Human Rights 
to the resolution; an additional phrase requesting the Commission to give it 
appropriate consideration was deleted by the sponsor of the amendment. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Venezuelan and revised United States amendments, 
the resolution was approved by a vote of 46 to 0 with 2 abstentions (France, 
India). 

At its 402d meeting, the Assembly approved the resolution by a vote of 51 to 
0 with 1 abstention after approving by a vote of 37 to 6 with 11 abstentions an 
amendment presented by the United Kingdom designed to make it clear that 
the scope of application of the resolution should not be restricted to discrimi- 
nation on any particular grounds. 

A third joint draft resolution was submitted by Brazil, Ecuador, Egypt, India, 
Iraq, Pakistan and the Philippines expressing the hope of the General Assembly 
that the Members concerned, in transmitting information under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter, would furnish annually as complete information as possible on 
any action taken to bring the reports of the Committee on Information to the 
attention of authorities within the territories responsible for implementation of 
educational, economic, and social policy and on any problems which might arise 
in giving effect to the general reviews expressed in those reports. The Com- 
mittee on Information was asked to consider any information submitted under 
Article 73 (e) in the light of views contained in such special reports. The Bel- 
gian representative (Ryckmans) called the second provision of the joint draft 
“nothing short of a constitutional outrage”; he interpreted it as asking a govern- 
ment to disclose what instructions had been given by the Minister for the 
Colonies to an administrator under his jurisdiction when communicating Assem- 
bly resolutions to him. Mr. Ryckmans regarded such a proposal as intolerable 
interference in a government’s domestic affairs. The paragraph in question 
was approved by a vote of 38 to 0 with 10 abstentions and the resolution as a 
whole was approved by a vote of 34 to 2 (Belgium, France) with 12 absten- 
tions. The resolution was adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 47 to 2 with 
8 abstentions at its 402d meeting. 
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Sections of the report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories dealing with its renewal were considered by the commit- 
tee at its 264th through 267th meetings. Three points of view were expressed 
and defended vigorously: some delegations felt that the committee should be 
established on a permanent basis; some, that it should be discontinued alto- 
gether; and some, that it should be extended for three or four years. The report 
of the Committee on Information revealed that a similar discussion had oc- 
curred there before its recommendation to continue operation for a further 
three-year period had been adopted. 

Spokesmen for the twenty-one states — Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia — which sponsored an amendment to the resolution proposed 
by the Committee on Information calling for the continuation of that commit- 
tee “as long as there exist Territories whose people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government”, argued that, without the preparatory work of the 
Committee on Information, it would be impossible for Members to analyze all 
the information submitted within the time-period of an Assembly session. They 
further maintained that periodic discussion of the future of the Committee on 
Information wasted time which could be better spent on other questions. 

The Netherlands delegate (Spits) felt that while the Committee on Informa- 
tion had prepared useful reports, its composition led it to handle the material 
before it from a political point of view; he believed that the committee should 
be composed of experts who would not view all problems arising in non-self- 
governing territories with the idea that such deficiencies arose from the fact of 
non-self-government. He added that, as the creation of a committee of non- 
governmental experts would require an amendment to the Charter, he favored 
continuing the committee for a limited period. The Polish representative 
(Winiewicz) termed the Netherlands proposal of an expert committee to at- 
tempt to bury important matters in a “heap of ground-nuts and fertilizer”. 

The French delegate (Pignon) felt that the labors of the Committee on Infor- 
mation would have been “mediocre and useless” had it not been for the Secre- 
tariat and specialized agencies. The lack of real cooperation in the committee 
in question between non-administering and administering powers, he felt, had 
made its work sterile. Denial of the power to draw comparisons between con- 
ditions in non-self-governing territories and independent nations existing in 
similar circumstances was, he charged, based on “the semi-mystical idea of the 
original sin of colonization”. He reserved the position of his government re- 
garding its continued participation in the committee should it be extended; 
similar reservations were made by Belgium and the United Kingdom. 

The United States and Venezuela tabled a sub-amendment to the twenty-one 
power amendment which called for the continuation of the Committee on Infor- 
mation for three years, at the end of which the committee would be automatic- 
ally continued for additional three-year periods unless otherwise decided by the 
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General Assembly. Following informal meetings between the sponsors of the 
amendment and the sub-amendment, the United States and Venezuela sub- 
mitted a revised sub-amendment, which added the phrase “for as long as there 
exist territories whose people have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment”. The United States and Venezuela interpreted their proposal as meaning 
that the question of terminating the Committee on Information would not be 
placed on the agenda of an Assembly session unless specifically proposed by a 
Member. 

In voting on the United States-Venezuelan sub-amendment, the phrase “un- 
less otherwise decided by the General Assembly” was approved by a vote of 
22 to 20 with 12 abstentions; however, the phrase “for additional three year 
periods” was rejected by a vote of 23 to 22 with 9 abstentions. With that dele- 
tion, the sub-amendment was approved by a vote of 23 to 16 with 15 absten- 
tions.’ As amended, the twenty-one power amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 40 to 12 with 2 abstentions.* 

At the 402d meeting of the Assembly when the draft resolution as proposed 
by committee was discussed, the representatives of the United Kingdom, France 
and Belgium announced that their governments would not participate in the 
work of the Committee on Information if the resolution were adopted as it stood. 
They emphasized that their participation in the committee to date had stemmed 
from their desire to be cooperative, however, they rejected any thesis which, 
even by implication, interpreted Chapter XI of the Charter as meaning that 
administering Members were accountable to the United Nations for the ad- 
ministration of their non-self-governing territories. The establishment of a 
Committee on Information on a permanent or quasi-permanent basis, they 
maintained, would be an acceptance of that thesis whereas, in reality, the in- 
formation submitted to the Secretary-General was for purposes of information 
only. Other Members urged the Assembly to reject that portion of the resolu- 
tion which contained the implication objected to; they pointed out the great 
handicap under which the Committee on Information would operate if the three 
Members who administered most of the non-self-governing territories found 
themselves unable to participate. That portion of the resolution which called 
for the automatic continuation of the committee, at the end of a three year 
period, for as long as non-self-governing territories existed — unless otherwise 
decided by the Assembly — was rejected by a vote of 18 to 11 with 30 absten- 
tions. An Indian amendment which provided for the re-examination of the 
question of continuing the committee, its composition and its terms of reference 
at the regular session of the Assembly in 1955 was approved by a vote of 43 to 
3 with 11 abstentions. As amended, the resolution was adopted by the Assem- 
bly by a vote of 53 to 2 with 3 abstentions. 











2 In favor: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Thailand, Venezuela. Against: Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 


lands, Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian SSR, Union of 
South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States. 

* Against: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom and United States. 
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On December 15, the Committee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories elected Brazil, China, India, and Iraq to the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories reported 
that it had been unable to agree on a recommendation concerning the associa- 
tion of non-self-governing territories in its work. In considering this section of 
the report from its 268th through 270th meetings, the Committee on Trustee- 
ship and Non-Self-Governing Territories had before it a resolution sponsored 
by Burma, India, Indonesia and Pakistan, together with numerous amendments. 
As presented to the committee, the joint draft resolution 1) expressed the hope 
that administering Members would find it appropriate to associate suitably 
qualified persons from their non-self-governing territories in the work of the 
Committee on Information in any manner that might be deemed desirable; 2) 
invited administering Members to transmit copies of the reports on economic, 
social and educational conditions of the Committee on Information together 
with relevant Assembly resolutions to the authorities of such territories as had 
legislatures, and to include in information annually furnished to the Secretary- 
General the views of those legislatures on such reports and resolutions; and 
3) invited the Committee on Information to study the further question of direct 
association in its discussions on economic, social and educational conditions of 
representatives of those territories whose inhabitants had attained a wide 
measure of responsibility for policies in those fields, and to submit a recommen- 
dation on this question to the eighth session of the Assembly. 

Representatives of administering Members in general opposed the draft reso- 
lution. They pointed out that, while many of them had included persons from 
their non-self-governing territories in their delegations to international confer- 
ences, the composition of any Member's delegation was solely within its juris- 
diction and not subject to recommendation by the Assembly. Many of them 
also pointed to constitutional barriers preventing the application to the second 
point of the draft resolution. The Belgian representative (Ryckmans) felt that 
the committee “seemed to have lost all sense of proportion and responsibility”; 
such reports on reaction within a territory as the resolution requested were, he 
felt, outside the category of information which administering Members were 
required to submit. 

The Soviet Union representative (Yurans) felt that direct participation of 
representatives of the inhabitants of non-self-governing territories in the Com- 
mittee on Information was essential since the committee to date had had before 
it only such information as the administering authority saw fit to submit. He 
therefore presented an amendment by which the Assembly would “consider it 
essential that Administering Members should extend the practice of associating 
suitably qualified persons from their Non-Self-Governing Territories in the work 
of the Committee”. The amendment was rejected by a vote of 23 to 7 with 
22 abstentions. Another amendment, submitted jointly by Argentina, Bolivia, 
Egypt, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria, called 
for the replacement of the first provision of the joint resolution by the follow- 
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ing: “Considers it desirable that there be associated in the work of the Com. 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories qualified indigenous 
representatives from Non-Self-Governing Territories, and invites the Adminis- 
tering Members to make such participation possible”. This amendment was 
approved by a roll-call vote of 31 to 14 (Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Israel, Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and United States) with 9 abstentions, 

The second part of the draft resolution was the subject of an amendment 
offered by the United States to delete the request for information on the reac- 
tions of legislatures of non-self-governing territories to reports of resolutions, 
After the adoption of the United States amendment by a vote of 32 to 10 with 


11 abstentions, the paragraph as amended was approved by a vote of 44 to 3 . 


with 5 abstentions. 

The United States had further proposed to delete the third provision of the 
joint draft altogether; the proposal was rejected by a vote of 22 to 17 with 15 
abstentions following which the paragraph was approved by a vote of 38 to 12 
with 1 abstention. The resolution as a whole was adopted in committee by a 
vote of 40 to 10 with 4 abstentions and approved at the 402d plenary meeting 
by a vote of 43 to 11 with 4 abstentions. 

The Committee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories consid- 
ered the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing 
Territories )* from its 271st through 279th meetings. The Ad Hoc Committee 
submitted a proposed list of factors which should be taken into account in de- 
ciding whether a territory was or was not one whose people had not yet attained 
a full measure of self-government, including factors indicative of the attain- 
ment of independence, factors indicative of the attainment of other separate 
systems of self-government and factors indicative of the free association of a 
territory with other component parts of the metropolitan or other country. 

During debate on the report, several delegations agreed with the criticisms 
made by the Australian delegate (Forsyth) who said that the report was an 
attempt to establish the view that the attainment of independence was one 
means by which a territory could achieve self-government. Independence, he 
added, was no criterion by which to measure self-government for a territory 
could be self-governing and not independent. He felt that before a list of fac- 
tors could be prepared, the phrase “a full measure of self-government” should 
be defined. Since Chapter XI of the Charter dealt with non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, an administering Member could cease to submit information when a 
territory was self-governing, regardless of whether it was independent. This 
decision, it was emphasized, rested with the administering Member. 

Burma, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, Iraq and Venezuela tabled a draft resolu- 
tion under whose terms the Assembly would 1) approve the factors listed in the 
report as those which might serve as a guide for the Assembly and the adminis- 
tering Members in determining whether or not a territory had attained a full 


* Document A/2178, September 16, 1952. 
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measure of self-government; 2) recognized that each case had to be considered 
and decided in the light of its particular circumstances; 3) declared that, while 
these factors could serve as a guide in determining whether or not the obliga- 
tions of Article 73 (e) still existed, they should not be interpreted as a 
hindrance to the attainment of a full measure of self-government by non-self- 
governing territories; 4) declared that for a territory to be deemed self-governing 
in economic, social or educational affairs, it was essential that its people should 
have attained a full measure of self-government as referred to in Chapter XI of 
the Charter; and 5) recommended that the list of factors should be taken into 
account in any case which the Assembly examined resulting from notification of 
cessation of transmission of information under Article 73 (e) or from other 
questions which might arise concerning the existence of an obligation to 
transmit such information. 

Supporters of the resolution maintained that there could be no real self- 
government in the social, economic or educational fields without the achieve- 
ment at the same time of political self-government; the partial self-government 
enjoyed under such circumstances rested, in fact, upon the good will of the 
metropolitan territory who could withdraw it at will. The Cuban delegate 
(Perez Cisneros) maintained that there was a duality of competence in deter- 
mining when the transmission of information should commence or cease, that 
the obligations of Chapter XI were as binding as those of any other provision 
of the Charter and could be annulled only upon prior agreement between the 


The French delegate (Naudy) termed the draft resolution “one of those 
ambitious proposals which, while claiming to interpret the provisions of the 
Charter, in fact violated them”. He criticized the paragraph of the preamble 
of the resolution which stated that the obligation to submit information con- 
tinued until the objectives of Chapter XI had been achieved. Mr. Naudy, to- 
gether with representatives of other administering Members, felt that, while 
Chapter XI as a whole expressed general undertakings on their parts, only 
Article 73 (e) contained any formal undertaking. When a non-self-governing 
territory was self-governing in the fields mentioned in that article, the obliga- 
tion to transmit information no longer existed. That the General Assembly had 
any role in determining from which territories information should be submitted 
was emphatically denied by the administering Members who felt that the deci- 
sion rested with them alone. 

Among the amendments to the joint draft resolution were the following: 1) 


"an amendment submitted by the Soviet Union adding to the paragraph of the 


preamble which noted the necessity of the Assembly’s being informed of any 
change in the constitutional status of the non-self-governing territory, the pro- 
vision that, within six months after the submission of this information, further 
information about the constitution, legislative acts, executive orders, and so 
forth, should be submitted; 2) an amendment sponsored by the Dominican Re- 
public and Peru to delete the operative parts of the joint draft resolution and 
instead, after noting the report of the Ad Hoc Committee, provide for a new 
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ten-member ad hoc committee to meet two weeks before the opening of the 
next session of the Assembly to continue and carry out a more thorough study of 
the factors which should be considered in determining whether or not a terri. 
tory has achieved a full measure of self-government, taking into account the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee considered at the current session and the fol- 
lowing additional elements: a) the possibility of defining the concept of self. 
government for purposes of Chapter XI of the Charter, b) the features 
guaranteeing the principle of self-determination of peoples in relation to Chapter 
XI, and c) the manifestation of the freely expressed will of the peoples in 
relation to the determination of the national and international status; 3) an 
amendment by Netherlands to the original joint resolution requesting the pro- 
posed committee to take into account the views expressed by governments and 
inviting governments which had not done so to submit such views; 4) a sub- 
amendment to the joint amendment of Peru and Dominican Republic which, in 
essence, combined the operative parts of the original resolution and the opere- 
tive parts proposed in the two-power amendment. 

Following a series of separate votes in which all amendments were adopted 
by large majorities, the amended resolution was approved by a vote of 34 to 12 
with 8 abstentions.’ At the 402d plenary meeting, the Assembly approved the 
resolution submitted by the committee by a vote of 36 to 15 (the 12 Members 
opposed in committee plus Canada and Norway who had abstained and Iceland 
who had not voted) with 7 abstentions. Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Iraq, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela 
were elected to the new ad hoc committee at the 296th meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The final item relating to non-self-governing territories on the agenda of the 
seventh session of the Assembly related to the cessation of the transmission of 
information under Article 73 (e) of the Charter in respect to Netherlands An- 
tilles and Surinam. After a brief discussion at its 304th meeting, the Commit- 
tee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories approved by a vote of 
29 to 0 with 13 abstentions a resolution proposed by Guatemala. Under the 
terms of this resolution, the Assembly, in view of the importance of the question 
and the short time remaining for the conclusion of the session, asked the ad hoc 
committee established to consider factors to be considered in determining 
whether or not a territory was self-governing, to examine carefully documents 
submitted by the Netherlands government, and report to the next session of the 
Assembly. The resolution was approved by the Assembly without dissent at 
its 409th meeting. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: The report of the Trusteeship Couneil 
covering its fourth special session and tenth and eleventh regular sessions* was 
considered by the Committee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Ter 


5 Against: Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Den- *General Assembly, Official Records (7th 
mark, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New session), Supplement 4. 
Zealand, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United 


Kingdom, United States. 
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tories where general debate on the report extended from the 279th through 
285th meetings. Draft resolutions were submitted on the following matters: 
1) the Wa-Meru land dispute in Tanganyika under United Kingdom administra- 
tion;' 2) participation of the indigenous inhabitants of Trust Territories in the 
government of those territories and in the work of the Trusteeship Council; 3) 
revision of the questionnaire; and 4) action to be taken generally upon the 
report of the Trusteeship Council. In addition to the oral hearings granted in 
connection with the Wa-Meru dispute, the committee heard petitioners from 
the Cameroons under French administration and Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration. A representative of Italy participated in discussions concerning 
the report. 

At its 252d meeting, the committee had decided to hear representatives of 
the Wa-Meru by a vote of 39 to 0 with 11 abstentions, although the United 
Kingdom, France and Belgium expressed doubts that such a procedure would 
add much to the information already examined by the Trusteeship Council and 
the Standing Committee on Petitions. Accordingly from the 286th through 
291st meetings of the committee, Mr. Kirilo Japhet and Mr. Earle Seaton made 
oral statements, answered questions and participated in proceedings through- 
out consideration of their case. 

E] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria submitted a joint draft resolution which 1) expressed disapproval of 
the action of the administering authority in proceeding to move sections of the 
Wa-Meru against their will; 2) expressed disapproval of the resolution of the 
Trusteeship Council on the question; 3) requested the administering authority 
to return immediately to members of the Wa-Meru the lands from which they 
were expelled, to restitute their legal rights to those lands, to compensate them 
for all property destroyed or lost and to indemnify them duly for all damages 
and inconveniences resulting from the eviction; 4) recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority suspend execution of any plans for land redistribution 
which would entail eviction of indigenous inhabitants by force; 5) recommended 
that the administering authority take adequate measures to educate the Wa- 
Meru in modern methods of agriculture and cattle-ranching in order that the 
Wa-Meru and the territory as a whole might benefit; and 6) recommended 
that the administering authority report fully to the Trusteeship Council at its 
summer session of 1953 in measures taken to implement the resolution. 

The positions of other members of the committee were exemplified in the 
various amendments submitted. Brazil, Ecuador and Peru proposed to delete 
sections of the paragraph which asserted that the forcible eviction had been 
undertaken for the purpose of transferring the lands to European settlers, to 
delete the first two paragraphs of the operative part of the resolution with ex- 
pressed disapproval of the administering authority and the Tusteeship Council, 
and to delete reference to restitution of legal rights to the lands from the list 
of actions which the administering authority was requested to make. India 


'For information on consideration of this dis- session, see International Organization, VI, 
pute by the Trusteeship Council at its eleventh pp. 610. 
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proposed to alter the resolution so as to express regret rather than disapproval 
regarding the actions of the Trusteeship Council. Canada, Netherlands, Nor. 
way and Sweden, joined subsequently by New Zealand, presented an amend. 
ment which, in addition to deleting the part of the preamble mentioned in the 
amendment of Brazil, Ecuador and Peru, would have replaced the operative 
part of the resolution by statements that the Assembly: 1) expressed the hope 
that continued efforts on the part of the administering authority in consultation 
with the Wa-Meru would lead to a satisfactory adjustment of the matter; 2) in. 
vited the administering authority to consider using part of the alienated land 
as an experimental farm to train the Wa-Meru and other indigenous inhabi- 


tants in modern cattle-raising methods and to report to the Trusteeship Council, 


concerning any such measure; and 3) requested the Trusteeship Council to 
consider carefully all aspects of the question in the light of Assembly discussion 
and to include in its next report a full statement of the entire problem includ- 
ing any measures taken by the administering authority to implement the 
previous Council resolution. Finally, an amendment was submitted by Egypt 
to delete from the paragraph of the preamble to which other amendments had 
been offered the phrase “with the purpose of transferring these lands to Euro- 
pean settlers” and to “regret” rather than “disapprove of” the actions of the 
administering authority. 

The Indian and Egyptian amendments were accepted by the sponsors of the 
draft resolution. In the voting which followed, the amendment of Brazil, Ecua- 
dor and Peru was adopted; however, the amendment of Canada, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway and Sweden was rejected by a vote of 31 to 17 with 
5 abstentions.’ As amended, the resolution was approved by a vote of 32 to 17 
with 3 abstentions. 

When the draft resolution as approved by committee was considered by the 
Assembly at its 410th meeting, the delegate of the United Kingdom (Lloyd) 
said that when the resolution was considered in committee, “various matters of 
prejudice were introduced”; he denied that there had been any element of race 
discrimination in the policies of the administering authority. The real problem, 
he felt, was how best to use the land in the long-term interests of all the inhabi- 
tants. He noted that in his own country, and in other Members’ countries, public 
authorities had always to sacrifice, in some measure, individual interest in order 
to achieve greater public good. He added that should the Assembly adopt the 
proposed resolution, which in effect ordered his government to reverse its policy, 
it would not be implemented; he urged the Assembly not to place his gover- 
ment in a position where it would feel compelled to ignore one of its recom- 
mendations. He asked the Assembly to approve an alternative draft resolution 
which had been submitted by Canada, Denmark, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and Uruguay similar in content to the amendment rejected in 
committee; this resolution, while critical, was constructive. 


8 Against: Afghanistan, entina, Bolivia, pines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ukrainian 
meal Burma, Byelorussian son Chile, Czecho- SSR, USSR, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia 
slovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Guate- Abstained: China, Ethiopia, Peru, Thailand, | 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iran, United Kingdom. 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Philip- 
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. Although the committee’s resolution was supported by 28 Members, opposed 


by 20 while 10 abstained, it failed of adoption having not secured the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority.’ The alternate resolution also failed to receive the 
required majority, the vote in this case being 21 in favor, 21 against and 16 
abstaining. 

When the committee debated the question of the participation of indigenous 
inhabitants of trust territories in the governments of those territories and in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council, from its 296th through 299th meetings, it had 
before it a draft resolution tabled by Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Indonesia, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia which would 
1) express the opinion that the objectives of the resolution of the sixth session 
of the Assembly” would be better achieved through active participation of in- 
digenous inhabitants of trust territories in the governments of those territories 
and the Trusteeship Council; 2) request the Trusteeship Council to achieve 
this close association by inviting one qualified member of the indigenous popu- 
lation of each trust territory, duly selected from leading political, cultural, social 
or economic organizations, to take part, without right of vote, in the examina- 
tion and discussion of the annual report of the administering authority, though 
not in discussions directed toward specific conclusions concerning the particular 
territory; and 3) invite the administering authorities to make such participation 
feasible by granting the necessary facilities. The second provision was later 
revised by the sponsors to permit the Trusteeship Council to associate such 
persons with it for the limited purpose outlined rather than asking the Council 
itself to invite such persons and revised further to eliminate reference to the 
kind of groups the individuals should represent. This provision was the sub- 
ject of an amendment offered by the Soviet Union which, after revision by the 
author, eliminated the limitation which the joint draft would have imposed on 
such participation in case of “discussions directed toward specific conclusions” 
and envisaged more than one individual from each territory, allowing repre- 
sentatives of indigenous social, cultural and educational organizations and of 
representative organs of self-government to participate in the Trusteeship 
Council if the individuals so requested. 

Representatives of several Members, including those of administering authori- 
ties, endorsed the criticisms of the draft expressed by the delegate of Australia 


_ (Forsyth) although not all of them spoke in such strong terms. Mr. Forsyth 


termed the resolution “absurd, presumptuous and unconstitutional”. He felt 
that the administering authorities were bound only by the terms of the Charter 
and of the Trusteeship Agreement in each case. Together with other adminis- 
tering authorities, he denied that any residual powers rested in the United 
Nations; the United Nations, they maintained, had only such authority as had 

*In favor: Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Nether- 


Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, lands, New Zealand, Norway. 
ia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, % See International Organization, VI, p. 260. 


| Pakistan, Philippines. Against: Sweden, Union 
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been delegated it by those two agreements. Among the powers not granted to 
the United Nations was that of controlling the relations between a trust terri. 
tory and any international organization. 

The United States sponsored an amendment which would replace the opera. 
tive part of the draft resolution by provisions that the Assembly 1) share the 
hope of the Trusteeship Council that administering authorities would find it 
appropriate to associate suitably qualified indigenous inhabitants of trust teri. 
tories in the work of the Trusteeship Council as part of their delegations or in 
any other manner they deemed suitable; 2) invite the administering authorities 
to give careful consideration to the resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Coun. 
cil at its eleventh session;” and 3) request the Trusteeship Council to include 
in its reports to the Assembly information on action taken pursuant to its own 
and Assembly resolutions. 

As the United States amendment was approved by a vote of 25 to 21 with 4 
abstentions, no action was taken on the Soviet amendment. The resolution, as 
thus altered, was approved by a vote of 25 to 1 (Belgium) with 24 abstentions, 
The Assembly approved the resolution at its 410th meeting by a vote of 36 to | 
with 19 abstentions. 

The committee took no action on a proposal by E] Salvador, Guatemala, 
_ Haiti, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria by which the Assembly would invite 
the Trusteeship Council to undertake preparation of separate questionnaires 
adapted to the particular circumstances of each trust territory. Instead, it ap- 
proved by a vote of 18 to 16 with 10 abstentions a Belgian proposal to consider 
the question at a subsequent session of the Assembly. 

At its 296th meeting, the committee adopted by a vote of 39 to 0 with 5 
abstentions an Argentine resolution taking note of the report of the Trusteeship 
Council and recommending that the Council take into account the comments 
and suggestions made during discussion of its report at the seventh session of 
the Assembly. This resolution was subsequently approved by the Assembly at 
its 410th meeting by a vote of 46 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 

The committee heard oral statements by representatives of Union des Popu- 
lations du Cameroun and Parti socialiste Camerounais from Cameroons under 
French administration and of the Somali Youth League and Unione Nazionale 
Somala from Somaliland under Italian administration. After hearing representa- 
tives from the Cameroon organizations, the committee approved a resolution 
transmitting the statements and observations from Members to the Trusteeship 


Council for investigation, requesting a special report on its findings. Following | 


oral statements of representatives from Somaliland, the committee transmitted 
the statements and Members’ observations to the Trusteeship Council for study 
and requested a report at its eighth session. The committee also recommended 
that the Council consider the desirability of preparing a special questionnaire 
for Somaliland and of sending a separate Visiting Mission to that territory in 
view of the fact that it would acquire independence in eight years. 


11 See ibid., p. 616. 
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After altering the first of these resolutions to request simply a report rather 

a special report from the Trusteeship Council, the Assembly at its 410th meet- 
ing approved both resolutions by votes of 48 to 1 with 6 abtentions and 46 to 1 
with 10 abstentions, respectively. 


Ewe and Togoland unification problem: The special report of the Trusteeship 
Council on the problem of Ewe and Togoland unification” was considered by 
the Committee on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories at its 300th 
through 308th meetings. Oral statements were made by representatives of the 
All-Ewe Conference, the Joint Togoland Congress, the Parti Togolais du Progrés 
and the Union des Chefs et des Populations du Nord Togo. Following ques- 
tioning of these representatives and statements by the administering authorities 
of the two Togolands, United Kingdom and France, the committee at its 305th 
meeting began consideration of concrete proposals. 

A draft resolution was introduced by the United States by which the General 
Assembly would: 1) continue to urge the administering authorities and peoples 
concerned to exert every effort to achieve a prompt, equitable and constructive 
solution of the problem; 2) regret that consultations undertaken by the admin- 
istering authorities had not been successful owing to the fact that the election 
procedures devised did not result in the participation of all major groups in the 
two territories; 3) recommend that the administering authorities carry on full 
and extensive consultations with the principal political parties in the territories 
and attempt to re-establish the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs on a basis 
which would enlist the cooperation of all major sections of the population; 
4) urge all major political parties in the territories to cooperate in such consul- 
tations; 5) urge more intensive efforts toward more rapid evolution of the north- 
em parts of the territories in order that they might play their role in the political 
development of the territories; 6) urge the administering authorities to examine 
all frontier difficulties complained of in petitions with the aim of reducing or 
eliminating them; and 7) note and support the view set forth by the United 
Kingdom and France that “during this period of trust the Administering Au- 
thority must provide political institutions, systems of education and informa- 
tion, and freedom of speech and political activity, which will enable the various 
political parties to place their programmes before the people of the Trust Terri- 
tory and, by democratic methods, to seek to enlist the support of a majority of 
that people”. The United States accepted amendments submitted which aimed 
at clarifying the meaning of the resolution. Two further amendments were also 
submitted but not accepted by the author of the resolution: 1) an amendment 
tabled by Guatemala to add a paragraph to the preamble stating that unifica- 
tion of the two Togolands was the manifest aspiration of the majority of the 
population in both territories and to replace the second and third provisions of 
the United States resolution with a request that the two administering authori- 
ties enter into negotiations with each other aimed at revising the Trusteeship 


® Document A/2289, December 4, 1952. For of the matter at the second part of the eleventh 
more detailed information on the problem of session of the Trusteeship Council, see this issue, 
Ewe and Togoland unification and for discussion _p. 125. 
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Agreements to make possible unification of the two territories under a single 
trusteeship administration; 2) an amendment jointly sponsored by Brazil, 
Burma, Egypt, El Salvador, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Pakistan and Yugo- 
slavia recommending reconstitution of the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
by means of direct secret elections on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

The Guatemalan amendment to the preamble was approved by a vote of 33 
to 2 with 13 abstentions while its amendment to the operative part of the reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 18 to 13 with 18 abstentions.” The ten-power 
amendment was approved by a vote of 29 to 10 with 10 abstentions. As 
amended, the United States resolution was approved by the committee, the 
vote being 32 to 11 with 9 abstentions.” 

At the 409th plenary meeting of the Assembly, an amendment sponsored by 
Venezuela and Argentina, which in effect called for the elimination of the ten- 
power amendment approved in committee and re-insertion of the original word- 
ing of the United States draft, was approved by a vote of 55 to 0 with 
4 abstentions. Similarly, when a separate vote was held on the operative para- 
graph inserted by the Guatemalan amendment, it was deleted by a vote of 18 
to 22 with 18 abstentions. Following these revisions, the resolution, substan- 
tially the same as that originally introduced by the United States, was approved 
by a vote of 55 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 


Question of South West Africa: At its 308th meeting, the Committee on Trus- 
teeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories approved a resolution submitted 
by Brazil, El Salvador and the United States to postpone consideration of the 
question of South West Africa until the eighth session of the Assembly, continv- 
ing the Ad Hoc Committee on South West Africa until that time. An amend- 
ment proposed by Yugoslavia to consider the question at the second part of the 
seventh session was rejected by a vote of 22 to 12 with 4 abstentions. The 
Assembly approved the action of the committee during its 409th meeting when 
the resolution was adopted by a vote of 45 to 2 with 8 abstentions. 


Administrative unions affecting trust territories: During consideration of the 
question of administrative unions affecting trust territories, the Committee on 
Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories had before it a special report 
of the Trusteeship Council on the matter and on the status of the Cameroons 
and Togoland under French administration arising out of their membership in 
the French Union” and the report of the Committee on Administrative Unions.” 
The latter report contained a draft resolution which 1) took note of the reports 
and called them to the attention of the administering authorities; 2) urged the 
administering authorities to continue to send as complete information as possi- 


13In favor: Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, El 44 Against: Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, South Africa, United Kingdom, United States. 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. % For a summary of 7 report, see Inter- 





Against: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Dominican tional Organization, VI, p. 566. 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Netherlands, New %® Document A/2217, October 9, 1952. 
Zealand, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United 

Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 
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ble on the operations of such administrative unions; 3) hoped that the inhabi- 
tants and the Trusteeship Council would be consulted before an administrative 
union were established or expanded; and 4) requested the Trusteeship Council 
to continue examination of each administrative union affecting a trust territory. 

An amendment tabled by Brazil and Iraq to seek an advisory opinion from 
the International Court on the question of the compatibility of administrative 
unions affecting Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, United Kingdom-administered 
Togoland and Cameroons and New Guinea and of the status of French-admin- 
istered Togoland and Cameroons as a result of their membership in the French 
Union with the Charter of the United Nations and trusteeship agreements con- 
cerned, was withdrawn by the sponsors. Argentina, Bolivia, E] Salvador and 
Guatemala proposed the addition of a paragraph requesting the administering 
authorities to submit reports on the benefits and advantages derived from ad- 
ministrative unions by the inhabitants of the trust territories concerned. Their 
amendment was accepted by members of the Committee on Administrative 
Unions. The resolution as revised was approved by a vote of 43 to 5 with 3 
abstentions. The Assembly adopted the resolution by a vote of 45 to 5 with 
1 abstention at its 409th meeting. 

A draft resolution proposed by the USSR recommending that the administer- 
ing authorities establish in trust territories legislative and administrative organs 
not subordinate to any organs established on the basis of a union of trust terri- 
tories with colonies was rejected in committee by a vote of 5 to 21 with 24 
abstentions. 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget Appropriations for the Financial Year 1953: On December 21, 1952, 
the General Assembly approved by a vote of 50 to 5 with no abstentions a 
report from the Administrative and Budgetary Committee’ recommending the 
approval of a budget of $48,327,700. Because of an offset of estimated mis- 
cellaneous income amounting to $6,238,000, the estimated net expenditure 
came to $42,089,500. As the result of certain adjustments, including supple- 
mentary appropriations for 1952 of $2,450,880, assessment to Member states 
came to a total of $44,200,000 for 1953 as compared with $42,940,000 or an 
increase of $1,260,000. 

The two subjects to which most attention was devoted during committee 
discussion were a) the question of the endorsement of the opinion of ECOSOC 
that that organ and its commissions should adopt Spanish as a working lan- 
guage; and b) the question of the duplication claimed to exist in staff appoint- 
ments in the economic department, social department and the technical 
assistance program.’ The committee approved and the Assembly passed a reso- 
lution endorsing the use by ECOSOC of Spanish as a working language with 
an estimated cost during 1953 of an additional $350,000 which was included in 


1 Document A/2352, December 20, 1952. 2 See documents A/22838, December 3, 1952; 
A/2352, December 20, 1952. 
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the budget. It was accepted by the committee that the amount required in 
subsequent years would be greater. The Soviet representative (Zarubin) 
strongly urged that the department of economic affairs and the department of 
social affairs be merged and believed that the budgeted estimates could be re- 
duced by a total of $700,000 if this were done. Draft resolutions to this effect 
were defeated in committee by votes of 30 to 5 with 3 abstentions in the case 
of the department of economic affairs, and 30 to 5 with 4 abstentions in the 
case of the department of social affairs. 


Working Capital Fund: The working capital fund was established for 1953 
at $21,500,000, of which $1,239,203 represented transfer of the balance of the 
surplus account as of December 31, 1950 and $260,797 by transfer of 
the balance of the surplus account as at December 31, 1951. The Secretary- 
General was authorized to make various advances out of this fund within speci- 
fied limits, including the sum of one million dollars to complete the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations.’ 


Scale of Assessments for the Apportionment of Expenses of the United Na- 
tions: In the consideration of the report of the Committee on Contributions* the 
representative of the United States (Wiley) introduced a resolution calling for 
a ceiling of 33 1/3 percent of the total budget upon the contribution of any one 
Member to the United Nations as of January 1, 1953. A Canadian amendment 
changed the effective date to January 1, 1954, and it was approved by a vote 
of 19 to 10 with 19 abstentions. A Soviet resolution to reduce the percentage 
contribution of the USSR, Poland, Ukrainian SSR and Byelorussian SSR for 
1953 to that of 1950 was rejected by a vote of 37 to 5 with 6 abstentions.* The 
scale of assessments was approved by the Assembly December 9, 1952, by a 
vote of 44 to 6 with 2 abstentions. 


Administration of the United Nations: In connection with consideration of 
the budget, and in particular with those portions appropriated for the Depart- 
ments of Economic and Social Affairs and the Soviet Union’s proposal merging 
the two into one department, extensive discussion developed on the structure 
of the administration of the United Nations. The Secretary-General (Lie) in 
response to a resolution at the sixth session had submitted a memorandum‘ on 
the problem which was elaborated upon by Mr. Lie at the 371st meeting of the 
committee. Mr. Lie pointed out that he had felt obligated to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Preparatory Committee as approved by the first session of 
the Assembly, in regard to structure. This had meant that there were to be 
eight assistant secretaries-general, later increased to nine, but, since Mr. Lie 
planned to resign, he felt free to state his conclusions in the light of his experi- 
ence. He believed that the existing administrative structure was too cumber- 
some and that a reorganization with three deputy secretaries-general would 
insure greater efficiency. He also expressed the belief that administrative pro- 


3 Document A/2352, December 20, 1952. * Document A/2286, December 3, 1952. 
* For summary dations, see Inter- * Document A/2214, October 7, 1952. 
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cedure would be clarified if it were made clear that members of the Advisory 
Cemmittee and of the Administrative Tribunal should, since they served in 
their personal capacities, not also act as representatives of governments on the 
fifth committee or in the General Assembly itself.’ 

While a Soviet draft resolution calling for a decision by the Assembly that 
the Departments of Economic and of Social Affairs should be merged was de- 
feated by a vote of 9 to 5 with 21 abstentions, many of those who abstained 
voiced considerable sympathy for the proposal and explained that they believed 
that additional study was required before making a final decision. Some mem- 
bers took sharp exception to the Secretary-General’s proposal that there should 
be a differentiation between members of the various advisory bodies and repre- 
sentatives of Members at the Assembly. Two resolutions were approved: the 
first decided to put the question of reorganization on the agenda of the eighth 
session of the Assembly and requested a full report on problems of reorganiza- 
tion from the Secretary-General; the second referred the problem of the nature 
of the representation on the various advisory committees to a special committee 
consisting of representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Dominican Republic, Greece, Iraq, Norway, Pakistan, and Poland which was 
requested to report at the eighth session.” 


Other Matters: Among other matters discussed by the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee and approved subsequently by the Assembly were the 
following: approval of the financial reports and accounts and the reports of the 
board of auditors; the annual report of the joint staff pension fund and amend- 
ments to the regulations of that fund; discussion of and postponement of a final 
decision on the question of a staff probationary period; administrative and 
budgetary coordination between the United Nations and specialized agencies; 
audit reports on expenditure by specialized agencies of funds for technical 
assistance allocated by the United Nations; and appointments to fill vacancies 
to the committee on contributions, the board of auditors, the investments com- 
mittee, the administrative tribunal, and the staff pension committee.” The 
committee also approved a modification of the agreement between the United 
States and the United Nations on the United Nations postal administration to 
permit sale of stamps at United Nations headquarters for philatelic purposes.” 


Legal Matters 


International Criminal Jurisdiction: From its 321st to 328th meetings, the 
Legal Committee considered the question of international criminal jurisdiction, 
with particular reference to the report of the Committee on International Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction.. Throughout discussion in the committee, delegates empha- 
sized that no previous Assembly action had definitely committed the organization 


* Document A/2344, December 3, 1952. December 20, 1952; A/2315 through A/2319, 
5 Ibid. December 16, 1952. 
* Documents A/2265, November "29, 1952; % Document A/2249, November 4, 1952. 


A/2321, December 16, 1952; A/2324, Decem- 1 See International Organization, V, p. 734. 
ber 18, 1952; A/2345, A/2347 and A/2348, 
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to participate in or advocate the establishment of such a body; the resolution of 
the fifth session of the General Assembly which had established the Committee 
on International Criminal Jurisdiction should not be interpreted as having that 
meaning. 

In general, delegates addressed their comments on the desirability or feasi- 
bility of establishing such an organ; details of the draft prepared by the special 
committee were not considered. With the exception of delegates from the 
Soviet Union, Byelorussian SSR, Ukrainian SSR, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
most members of the committee felt that an international criminal court was 
desirable. Those opposing its establishment at any time argued that criminal 
jurisdiction was part of the sovereign rights of states and should not be infringed 
upon, that such a court would be incompatible with the principle of territorial 
jurisdiction recognized in connection with the trials of major war criminals 
following the Second World War, and that it would serve only as a forum for 
propaganda, thus increasing international tension. 

Among the majority of the members of the committee who felt that such a 
body was desirable, there was little agreement as to its practicability under 
existing circumstances. The French, Netherlands and United States delegations, 
among others, pointed to recent developments by which the individual had 
become a subject of international law. They argued that any spirit of vengeance 
or hatred which such ad hoc tribunals as those of Nuremberg or Tokyo might 
have created would be avoided if criminals were tried by a permanent court 
and further maintained that the existence of such a court would serve as a 
deterrent to international criminals and would contribute a body of precedents 
in international criminal law. These delegations also argued that such a step 
was immediately practical; it could carry out police action initiated by the 
Security Council, could try persons handed over by their peoples following 
revolutions or changes of régime, could compel conquered states to hand over 
guilty leaders. They further foresaw an extension of the court’s jurisdiction 
over lesser crimes of international concern, such as, traffic in narcotics and per- 
sons, counterfeiting, and damaging of submarine cables. Finally, they felt 
that the court might act as a court of appeals or cassation with respect to minor 
war crimes. 

The report of the Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction was inter- 
preted by other members — among them the United Kingdom — of the Legal 
Committee as illustrating the present infeasibility of establishing an international 
criminal court. They contended that the special committee had shown clearly 
the dilemma: to establish a court which would be acceptable to states and at 
the same time be able to function effectively. They pointed out that under the 
draft constitution contained in the special committee’s report, states would be 
under no obligation to attribute jurisdiction to the court, to bring the accused 
and witnesses to the court, or to execute sentences passed by the court. 

Still other delegations felt that there was no need for a permanent court. It 
was maintained that crimes against the peace or against humanity normally 
could not be committed by persons except as agents of the state or with its 
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connivance; such persons could be brought before the court only in the excep- 
tional cases in which the protection of their government was withdrawn or in 
conditions of war, defeat and general disorder. They denied that the existence 
of a permanent court would deter persons from committing crimes, pointing 
out that no government would start a war unless it expected to win. 

As regarded the future course which the General Assembly should adopt 
there were again two points of view: 1) establishment of a committee for further 
study of the matter and 2) postponement of consideration indefinitely. The 
first course of action was exemplified in a draft resolution submitted by Cuba, 
El Salvador, France, Iran, Israel, Netherlands and the United States. The 
second argument underlay a Swedish resolution, which, as originally proposed 
would have adjourned consideration of the question sine die, while urging 
governments which had not done so to submit their observations on the draft 
prepared by the special committee. After considerable discussion, amend- 
ment, and revision, the Swedish resolution, altered to postpone consideration 
for a year — until the eighth session of the Assembly — was approved by a vote 
of 23 to 16 with 7 abstentions.’ 

When the General Assembly considered the report of the Legal Committee 
at its 400th meeting on December 5, the delegate of the Netherlands (Roling) 
submitted amendments to the recommended resolution which would create a 
new seventeen-member committee to meet at the United Nations Headquarters 
in New York in 1953. In the light of comments from governments and debate 
in the Legal Committee, the special committee would be empowered 1) to ex- 
plore the implications and consequences of establishing an international crimi- 
nal court and of the various methods by which it might be achieved; 2) to study 
the relationship between such a court and the United Nations and its organs; 
and $3) to re-examine the draft statute. A report was to be submitted to the 
ninth session of the Assembly. 

In support of his resolution, Mr. Roling contended that the real purpose of 
the resolution adopted in the Legal Committee was to side-track indefinitely 
consideration of the question. He felt that the support which the resolution had 
received from delegations opposed in principle to the establishment of any 
such court at all was sufficient proof of that interpretation. The Netherlands 
amendments were adopted by the Assembly and the resolution as amended was 
approved by a vote of 33 to 9 with 8 abstentions. On December 19, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly announced that the following Members would compose 
the new committee: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Israel, Netherlands, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


Definition of aggression: Discussion in the Legal Committee from the 329th 
to 345th meetings on the question of defining aggression was based on a report 
submitted by the Secretary-General in compliance with a resolution of the 


*For the report of the Legal Committee to the Assembly on this item, see document A/2275,° 
December 1, 1952. 
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sixth session of the General Assembly.’ The positions of the various govern 
ments regarding the possibility or desirability of defining aggression at the 
present time paralleled, in general, those revealed during discussion at the 
previous session. The Soviet Union, with the support of Byelorussian SSR, 
Ukrainian SSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia, believed that such a definition was 
immediately possible. The Soviet delegate (Vyshinsky) submitted a draft 
definition similar to that presented during earlier discussions in the Legal Com. 
mittee and to that proposed by the Soviet Union to the General Commission of 
the Disarmament Conference of 1933. The supporters of the Soviet draft 
maintained that opposition to it, both at the present Assembly session and, in 
fact, ever since 1933, had been based on political motives. Opponents of the 
Soviet draft, in turn, attributed political and propaganda motivations to the 
Soviet Union; they held that it was impossible to list every conceivable instance 
of aggression in advance of a real situation and that to attempt to do so might 
well operate in favor of the aggressor. Among the opponents of the Soviet 
draft in particular and an enumerative definition in general were those who 
believed that aggression was a “natural” concept which was impossible of pre- 
cise expression but nevertheless obvious in fact; aggression, they maintained, 
was easily recognized but impossible to define. Still other delegations believed 
aggression capable of definition and advocated a combined definition containing 
a general statement together with an ilhustrative and non-exhaustive list of the 
most flagrant types of aggression. 

Although the committee was unable to reach agreement on a definition for 
recommendation to the General Assembly, many points of view concerning the 
nature of aggression were revealed. Some delegates felt that both direct and 
indirect methods of aggression should be included in any definition as well as 
“cultural” and “economic” aggression, subversion, propaganda and similar acts. 

In addition to the Soviet draft definition, a draft resolution was presented by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, E] Salvador, Iran, 
Netherlands, Peru and Yugoslavia stating that discussions had revealed the need 
for detailed study, including the relation between a definition of aggression 
and the maintenance of international peace and security and the development 
of an international criminal law. The operative part of the joint draft resolu- 
tion provided for a special fifteen-member committee to meet during 1953 at 
United Nations Headquarters which was to prepare “draft definitions of aggres- 
sion or draft statements of the notion of aggression” and to study all problems 
on the assumption of a definition being adopted by General Assembly resolu- 
tion. The special committee was to report to the ninth session of the Assembly. 

As the Soviet draft resolution was withdrawn after discussion had revealed 
no general support for it and as the United States did not implement its an- 
nounced intention to introduce a motion to adjourn debate on the item, action 
in the committee was confined to discussion of the joint draft resolution. In all, 
six amendments were tabled; of these, the most extensive were submitted re- 


2 Document A/2211, October 3, 1952. For its sixth session, see International Organization, 
information on action taken by the Assembly at VI, p. 272. 
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spectively by France, Poland and jointly by Colombia, Egypt, Mexico and 
Syria. The French amendment would, among other changes, have made the 
function of the speeial committee to “study and report on all the problems raised 
by the adoption of a definition of aggression under a resolution of the General 
Assembly”. Some delegates felt that this would, in effect, end attempts to 
formulate a definition while others believed its adoption to be essential. This 
portion of the French proposal was defeated by the narrow margin of 24 to 23 
with 9 abstentions.‘ 

The Polish amendment which would have altered the operative part of the 
resolution to instruct the committee to prepare a single draft definition for sub- 
mission to the eighth session of the Assembly was also rejected, the votes being 
$1 to 13, 32 to 7 and 23 to 13 on its several parts. 

The four-power joint amendment would have deleted the statement of the 
problem as contained in the preamble of the draft resolution and would have 
instructed the special committee to submit to the eighth session of the Assem- 
bly a number of draft definitions one of which should include a synthetic defini- 
tion, a statement of cases of aggression and an enumeration of circumstances 
which could not be evoked as justification for aggression. Although some ele- 
ments of this joint amendment were adopted, its major provisions were rejected 
by the committee. 

In addition, a Czechoslovak amendment to increase the membership of the 
special committee to eighteen designated states was rejected by a vote 29 to 19 
with 7 abstentions. Some delegations held that the amendment was unaccept- 
able since it excluded China from membership on the: special committee and 
included on the committee principally those who favored early adoption of a 
definition. An amendment submitted by Indonesia to include a paragraph 
making it clear that efforts to draft a definition should not be abandoned was 
approved by the committee by a vote of 22 to 15 with 18 abstentions. 

After a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the amended joint resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 36 to 9 (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Luxembourg, New 
Zealand, Sweden, Thailand, United Kingdom, United States) with 9 abstentions. 

The General Assembly at its 408th meeting approved the resolution by a vote 
of 87 to 2 with 13 abstentions after rejecting a Polish amendment which would 
have called for a report from the committee to the eighth rather than the ninth 
session of the Assembly by a vote of 31 to 11 with 5 abstentions. 

At the 347th meeting of the Legal Committee, the Chairman (Wan Waithay- 
akon, Thailand) announced the composition of the proposed committee to be 
as follows: Bolivia, Brazil, China, Dominican Republic, France, Pakistan, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Syria, Soviet Union, United Kingdom 
and United States. 


‘In favor: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Byelorussian SSR, Chile, Cuba, Czecho- 
Brazil, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Hon- slovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
duras, Liberia, Luxembourg, New Zealand, [El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Philippines, Swe- Lebanon, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
den, Thailand, Turkey, South Africa, United Syria, Ukrainian SSR, Soviet Union, Uruguay, 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. Against: Yemen, Yugoslavia. 
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Measures to limit the duration of regular sessions of the General Assembly; 
At the request of the sixth session of the General Assembly, the Secretary- 
General prepared a report for consideration at the seventh session on possible 
amendments to the rules of procedure of the Assembly which would limit the 
duration of its regular sessions." Amendments proposed dealt with rules 
72(112), 73(113), 74(114), 75(115) and 76(116) concerning length of 
speeches, adjournment of debate, closure of debate, closing the list of speakers, 
and points of order. In addition, the Secretary-General recommended that 
rule 38 be altered to include the chairman of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
on the General Committee.° 

The report was the first considered at the 387th and 388th meetings of the 
Assembly, with the understanding that any amendments which the plenary 
meeting decided to make in the rules would be referred to the Legal Committee 
before final action. During general discussion of the report which took place 
at that time, most of the delegations expressed general approval of the report 
although indicating reservations concerning specific recommendations; the 
Soviet delegate (Zorin), however, considered the document “contrary to the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter and . . . directed toward limiting the powers 
which the Charter confers upon the representatives taking part in the Assem- 
bly’s work”. 

Following the decision of the plenary session to refer the question for more 
detailed study to the Legal Committee, the committee devoted its 346th through 
354th meetings to consideration of the report. Two draft resolutions were pre- 
sented to the committee; the first, submitted by Norway, called for the ap- 
proval of all suggested changes in the rules of procedure except that to rule 
74(114) — closing the list of speakers — and, in addition, for further study of 
factors affecting the duration of Assembly sessions. Amendments were offered 
by the following countries: 1) Australia which proposed that rule 74(114) 
should also be amended as suggested in the report and that rule 88 (127) should 
be amended to prohibit explanations of votes by members who had participated 
in discussion preceding the vote in question; 2) Syria which proposed to delete 
recommendation to amend any rules of procedure and retain simply the directive 
for further study; 3) Egypt which proposed that only changes in rule 38 be 
adopted; and 4) Uruguay which proposed to replace the operative parts of the 
Norwegian resolution by provisions for a special eleven-member committee to 
study the Secretary-General’s report and other relevant information and submit 
recommendations to the eighth session of the Assembly. 

Another approach to the problem was exemplified in the draft resolution pre- 
sented by Argentina which recommended that rule 2 be amended to allow the 
Assembly, on the recommendation of the General Committee, to fix a closing 
date at the beginning of each session; in any event, the duration of any session 


should not exceed six weeks and any item still pending at the close of the ses- 





5 Document A/2206, October 1, 1952. session of the Assembly, see doc t A/520/ 


*For text of the rules of procedure of the Rev.2, June 5, 1951. 
General Assembly as amended through the fifth 
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sion should be referred to the next session. Subsequently, Argentina revised 
its proposal to incorporate an amendment proposed by Belgium to delete refer- 
ences to any specific time period and to the fate of any item pending when the 
closing date had been reached. 

Most delegates participating in discussion in the committee expressed the 
opinion that the rules changes proposed would, in themselves, affect the dura- 
tion of a session only slightly; it was emphasized that effective shortening of a 
session depended upon the good will displayed by all Members. There was 
also general agreement that no undue restriction should be placed on the right 
of each Member to express his views fully. However, there were differences 
of opinion as to whether the proposed changes would, in fact, curtail the rights 
of any Member. 

In voting upon the Norwegian proposal, the Uruguayan amendment was ap- 
proved, by votes ranging from 23 to 20 to 27 to 20; in the light of the Uruguayan 
amendment’s being approved, no action was taken on other amendments which 
had related to the paragraph deleted. The resolution as amended was approved 
by a vote of 27 to 20 with 1 abstention. Following rejection of a Soviet motion 
that the Argentinian resolution not be voted upon, the committee approved the 
alteration of rule 2 proposed in the revised amendment by a vote of 26 to 15 
with 6 abstentions. At the 357th meeting, the committee accepted the proposal 
of the Chairman (Wan Waithayakon, Thailand) that membership in the special 
committee be increased to fifteen; the chairman announced the composition of 
the proposed committee to be as follows: Afghanistan, Australia, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, E] Salvador, France, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, 
Soviet Union, United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 

At the 410th plenary meeting, the resolutions were approved by votes of 53 
to 1 with 4 abstentions and 40 to 10 with 4 abstentions, respectively. 


Methods and procedures of the General Assembly for dealing with legal 
and drafting questions: The Special Committee for the Consideration of the 
Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly for Dealing with Legal and 
Drafting Questions, established during the sixth session of the Assembly, sub- 
mitted its report’ to the seventh session where it was considered at the 306th 
through 312th meetings of the Legal Committee. The report made five recom- 
mendations: 1) that, when any committee contemplated a recommendation to 
request an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice, the matter 
should, at some appropriate point in committee consideration, be referred to the 
Legal Committee or to an ad hoc subcommittee of the committee concerned for 
advice on legal and drafting questions; 2) that, when a committee contem- 
plated a recommendation to refer a matter to the International Law Commis- 
sion, the Legal Committee should be consulted, at an appropriate stage, on the 
advisability of such a reference and on its drafting; 3) that, when a committee 
contemplated recommending amendments to the rules of procedure of the 
Assembly, the matter should be referred to the Legal Committee for advice as 


Document A/2174, September 8, 1952. 
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to drafting; 4) that, when a committee considered legal aspects of a question 
to be important, the legal advice of the Legal Committee or of an ad hoc sub- 
committee of the committee concerned should be sought; and 5) that, normally, 
the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur of a committee should, in con- 
sultation with competent officials of the Secretariat, examine draft resolutions 
for style, form and use of technical terms and, where appropriate, should 
recommend changes to their committee. 

The United Kingdom submitted a resolution proposing that the Assembly 
decide to follow the recommendations of the special committee and that the 
five proposed procedures be annexed to the rules of procedure. Following 
discussion in which several delegations expressed the view that the committees 
should be allowed the widest latitude in deciding which procedure best suited 
each individual case, the committee approved an amendment proposed by El 
Salvador to “recommend” rather than “adopt” the procedures outlined. 

Each of the five proposals was voted upon separately and, in most instances, 
was the subject of many amendments. In relation to recommendations 1 and 4 
(see above), amendments were approved to suggest referral of the resolution 
at hand either to the Legal Committee or to a joint committee of the Legal 
Committee and the other committee concerned. The Polish delegation pro- 
posed to delete the fourth recommendation of the special committee while the 
Czechoslovak delegation wanted to replace it by a provision that, when a com- 
mittee considered the legal aspects of a question important, it might consult the 
Legal Committee. On the other hand, although no formal amendment was 
offered, other delegations felt that a minority of a committee, for example, one- 
third, should require reference of such a question to the Legal Committee or a 
subcommittee. Both the Polish and Czechoslovak amendments were rejected, 
the votes being 24 to 24 with 4 abstentions and 29 to 16 with 8 abstentions 
respectively. The committee adopted an amendment proposed by Poland to 
delete the fifth recommendation, accepting the view of several delegations that 
the officers of the committee were not of necessity legal experts. 

As amended, the United Kingdom resolution was approved by the-committee 
by a vote of 29 to 9 with 10 abstentions. 

At the 391st plenary meeting, Poland submitted an amendment to recom- 
mendations 1, 2 and 4 which would have changed “shall” or “should” in each 
instance to “may”. In the case of the first and second recommended proce- 
dures, the amendments were approved by votes of 25 to 20 and 22 to 20; the 
third amendment was rejected by a vote of 22 to 22 with 6 abstentions. The 
resolution as amended was adopted 33 to 2 with 15 abstentions. 


Report of the International Law Commission: The Legal Committee decided 
at its 312th meeting to take note of the report of the International Law Com- 
mission’ without general debate; an Iranian proposal to that effect was adopted 
by a vote of 42 to 0 with 7 abstentions. The delegate of Ecuador (Tous) had 
expressed the opinion that the report should be referred to a subcommittee in 


* For a summary of this report, see International Organization, V1, p. 573. 
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order that the International Law Commission could have the benefit of the 
observations of the committee members on its work. Other delegates main- 
tained, however, that the report in question had been submitted for purposes 
of information only. 

The resolution was approved without dissent at the 391st meeting of the 
Assembly. 

Giving priority to codification of diplomatic intercourse and immunities: At 
the request of the Yugoslav delegation, the question of giving priority to the 
codification of the topic “diplomatic intercourse and immunities” in accordance 
with Article 18 of the Statute of the International Law Commission was placed 
on the agenda of the seventh session of the General Assembly. After discussing 
the question from its 313th to 317th meetings, the Legal Committee adopted 
by a vote of 42 to 5 with 4 abstentions a resolution requesting the International 
Law Commission to undertake, as soon as it considered it possible, the codifica- 
tion of the topic and to treat it as a priority topic. 

In presenting its reasons for raising the question, the Yugoslav delegate 
(Vlahovic) expressed concern over recent cases in which customary diplomatic 
intercourse and immunity had been violated. The committee rejected amend- 
ments to add consular intercourse and immunities and diplomatic asylum to the 
topics on which early codification was desirable. Some delegations believed 
that, insofar as these items were part of the international law on diplomatic inter- 
course and immunities they would naturally be included in the codification and 
insofar as they represented separate topics, their inclusion in the resolution 
under discussion was out of order. Numerous drafting amendments were pre- 
sented in order to make it clear that it was not the intention of the Assembly 
to dictate to the International Law Commission nor to disrupt its program of 
work. 

The USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland opposed the resolution; while their 
governments were interested in the observance of international law, they felt 
that the item had been raised in order to give certain powers an opportunity 
to make false allegations against their governments. The resolution was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly by a vote of 42 to 5 at its 400th meeting on 
December 5. 


Request of the Government of China for revision of the Chinese text of the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide: Dis- 
cussion in the seventh session of the General Assembly of a request from the 
Chinese government (Nationalist) for revision of the Chinese text of the Geno- 
cide Convention led to debate, not on a substance of the changes requested by 
China — which were, as several delegates pointed out, “corrections” rather than 
“revisions” in the legal sense — but rather on the general question of the power 
of the General Assembly in such instances. 

During debate at the 380th meeting of the Assembly on the adoption of the 
agenda, the Ukrainian delegate (Baranovsky) protested “categorically” against 
inclusion of the item in question maintaining that the procedure for revising 
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_ the Convention was laid down in its sixteenth article according to which a re- 

* quest for revision could be submitted only by states party to it. He argued 
that the Nationalist government was not the legitimate government of China 
and was, therefore, not a party to the Convention. However, the Assembly re- 
jected the proposal by a vote of 37 to 6 with 10 abstentions. 

The original plan of the Assembly had been to consider the item in plenary 
session without reference to committee. However, when the Assembly consid- 
ered the question at its 400th meeting, a resolution sponsored by the delegations 
of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua to refer it to 
the Legal Committee was adopted by a vote of 30 to 16 with 3 abstentions. 

During consideration of the question in the 354th to 357th meetings of the 
Legal Committee, the delegation of China resubmitted a draft resolution which 
had not been voted upon at the plenary meeting following the adoption of the 
central American resolution. The operative parts of this resolution would have 
provided: 1) that the Assembly approved the revised Chinese text submitted 
by China; 2) that States signatory of or party to the Convention accept the 
revised Chinese text as the official Chinese text; 3) that the Secretary-General 
transmit a certified copy of the revised Chinese text to all United Nations Mem- 
bers and all non-Members contemplated in Article XI of the Convention,” re- 
questing states already signatories or parties to notify him within 90 days of 
their acceptance or rejection of the revised Chinese text, “it being understood 
that States which fail to signify their objection within the said period shall be 
deemed to have accepted the revised Chinese text”. 

Subsequent revisions and amendments were accepted by the Chinese delega- 
tion so that the text eventually adopted by the committee, by a vote of 24 to 16 
with 1 abstention, simply requested the Secretary-General to transmit a certi- 
fied copy of the corrected Chinese text to all states eligible to become signatories 
or parties to the Convention and to request states already signatories or parties 
to notify him of their acceptance or objection. 

Concerning the point raised by the Ukrainian delegate in the plenary meet- 
ing, delegations of countries which recognized the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of China took divergent views; some felt that the communist government 
should also have an opportunity to consider any revision or correction of the 
Chinese text while others declared that they could not entertain a request from 
a government which they did not recognize. 

The revisions accepted by the Chinese delegation arose from objections raised 
in the Legal Committee as follows: 1) the Assembly could not “approve” the 
corrected text since most Members were not well enough versed in the Chinese 
language to express an opinion; 2) the Assembly could only recommend action 
to Members and therefore the binding rule that assent would be presumed if no 
objection were registered within 90 days went beyond the Assembly's com- 
petence. 

By a vote of 31 to 13 with 10 abstentions, the Assembly approved the reso- 
lution at its 411th meeting. 


® For text of the Convention, see ibid., III, p. 206. 
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Ways and means for making the evidence of customary international law 
more readily available: At the conclusion of a discussion extending from the 
317th to 320th meetings, the Legal Committee unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion requesting the Secretary-General to undertake as soon as feasible publica- 
tion of a list of treaty collections and a répertoire of the practice of the Security 
Council. He was further requested to prepare and circulate to Member govern- 
ments a comparative study of the extent to which developments in the field of 
customary international law and selected legal activities of the United Nations 
could usefully be covered by expanding existing United Nations publications, 
by launching a new special publication of limited scope and by a United Na- 
tions juridical yearbook. 

Debate on the ways and means of making the evidence of customary inter- 
national law more readily available was based on the report prepared by the 
Secretary-General in compliance with the resolution of the seventh session of 
the Assembly.” There was general agreement that each of the four possible 

blications covered in the report — a United Nations juridical yearbook, a con- 
solidated index to the League of Nations Treaty Series, a list of treaty collec- 
tions and a répertoire of practice of the Security Council — would be useful. 
Discussion centered around the relative priority to be given to the possible 
projects in view of estimated costs. 

The only point on which any extensive debate took place in the committee 
concerned the publication of a United Nations juridical yearbook. The draft 
resolution presented by Australia, Canada, Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Syria and the United Kingdom — substantially that adopted by the committee — 
had recommended further investigation before taking a decision. The delega- 
tions of Afghanistan, Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Iran, Israel, Liberia, Pakistan, Panama, Dominican Republic, and Yugoslavia 
proposed to amend the resolution by adding the United Nations juridical year- 
book to the list of projects to be undertaken as soon as feasible by the Secretary- 
General. It was argued that the cost of the publication would be justified since 
the volume would be a valuable means of following legal developments in the 
world and in the United Nations. Some delegations also pointed out that, 
while some of the material in the volume would be available in other publica- 
tions, it would be very useful in countries which did not have well-stocked 
libraries of material on international law. However, the fifteen-nation amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 25 to 17 with 10 abstentions. At the 400th 
plenary meeting of the Assembly, the resolution was approved 44 to 0 with 5 
abstentions. 

Status of claims for injuries incurred in the service of the United Nations: 
Pursuant to a resolution of the fourth session of the General Assembly,” the 
Secretary-General submitted to the seventh session of the Assembly a report on 
the status of claims for injuries incurred in the service of the United Nations 


* Document A/2170, September 18, 1952. seventh session of the Assembly, see International 
For information on action taken during the Organization, VI, p. 273. 
4 See International Organization, IV, p. 105. 
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in which he noted that the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan had refused to accept 
his proposal to arbitrate a claim submitted to that government in connection 
with the death in Palestine of a member of the Secretariat for which Jordan 
declaimed responsibility. During discussion in the Legal Committee, at its 
357th meeting, Sweden tabled a resolution which urged governments to which 
claims had been presented to negotiate a settlement with the Secretary-General 
or, failing agreement, to arbitrate the question on the basis of mutually accept- 
able procedures. Iran proposed to replace the operative part of the resolution 
with an invitation to the Secretary-General to continue his efforts to obtain 
reparation. 

Some representatives opposed to the Swedish draft argued that the cases in 
question involved the United Nations directly and that the organization should 
not be judge and party at the same time. Others maintained that the claims 
were for damages under private law and should be brought before national 
courts. In addition, it was held that the General Assembly could not force a 
state to submit a dispute to arbitration and should not even recommend such 
procedure in cases of disputes with the Secretary-General. Finally, it was ar- 
gued that submission to arbitration presupposed an admission of reponsibility 
by the state against whom the claim had been made. These arguments were 
rejected by the majority of the committee which defeated the Iranian amend- 
ment by a vote of 22 to 15 with 5 abstentions and approved the Swedish draft 
by a vote of 21 to 11 with 7 abstentions. 

At the 410th meeting of the Assembly, the resolution was approved by a vote 
of 40 to 10 with 4 abstentions. 


Other Matters 


Among the decisions taken by the Assembly without reference to committee 
were the following: 1) reestablishment of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds to be comprised of Australia, Canada, Colombia, 
France, Haiti, Lebanon, Pakistan, United Kingdom and United States; 2) nota- 
tion of the report of the Security Council; 3) appointment of China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Soviet Union, United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay to the Peace @bser- 
vation Commission; 4) approval of the application of Japan for membership in 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; and 5) authorization of the use 
of the citation “Died for the United Nations” for all those killed in the course 
of action or a mission on behalf of the United Nations in connection with the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the prevention or ending of 
hostilities, or the suppression of aggression — the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ukrainian SSR and Byelorussian SSR had objected to the inclusion 
of this item on the agenda. 


12 Document A/2180, September 12, 1952. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 593d meeting on 
August 26, 1952, through the 604th meeting on September 19, 1952. During 
August, the representative of the United States (Austin) acted as President of 
the Council; he was followed in September by the representative of Brazil 
(Muniz). Only two meetings were held during August, both private, during 
which the Council considered its draft to the General Assembly.’ 


Admission of New Members 


In ten meetings from September 2 to 19, 1952, the Council considered an 
agenda dealing with the admission of new Members which was divided into 
three parts: a) the adoption of a recommendation to the General Assembly con- 
cerning the simultaneous admission of all fourteen states which had applied for 
admission; b) consideration of resolution 506(VI) of the Assembly; and c) new 
applications for membership, which included those of Japan, Laos, Cambodia, 
Vietnam and Libya. After a statement by Mr. Austin (United States) that the 
representatives of the five permanent members had been unable to reach an 
agreement, at a meeting held on August 21, on the pending applications, and 
a comment by Mr. Malik (USSR) that he did not consider it “opportune” to 
discuss the applications of Japan, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam, the agenda 
was adopted by a vote of 10 to 0 with 1 abstention (USSR).’ 

The draft resolution for the simultaneous admission of fourteen applicants 
had been introduced by the Soviet representative (Malik) and recommended 
the admission of Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal and 
Libya.’ In support of this resolution, Mr. Malik argued that the problem of 
the admission of new Members had “now reached such dimensions that it can 
only be solved in the way suggested by the Soviet Union, namely by admitting 
simultaneously all the fourteen States which have applied for membership”.* 
He attacked the argument of the representatives of the United States, United 
Kingdom and France that the applications should be discussed individually, 
argued that the governments of Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Rou- 
mania, and Hungary were peace-loving, and charged that Portugal was under 
the control of a fascist-minded dictator, Ireland had not participated in the war 
against Germany and that Jordan was “expansionist”. A number of other repre- 
sentatives attacked Mr. Malik’s draft resolution as merely a repetition of a draft 
submitted in February 1952, and defeated at that time. Mr. Hoppenot (France) 
commented that “the Soviet Union delegation agrees to violate the principles 

1Security Council, Official Records (7th Document A/2664, June 18, 1952. 
year), 592d and 593d meetings, August 19 and ‘Security Council, Official Records (7th 


26, 1952. year), 594th meeting, September 2, 1952, p. 17. 
2 Ibid., 594th meeting, September 2, 1952. 
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of the Charter and to overlook the criteria established in Article 4 by accepting 
the applications we recommend, on condition that we agree to do the same for 
its protégés.” The French delegation was unwilling to accept the “bargain”, 
Discussion, in the main, covered points of view previously expressed and the 
Soviet draft resolution failed of passage when supported by the USSR and 
Pakistan, opposed by Brazil, China, Greece, the Netherlands and the United 
States with Chile, France, Turkey and the United Kingdom abstaining.’ 

Consideration of the other two sub-items on the agenda involved the Security 
Council in a long procedural argument which extended through the 598th and 
599th meetings. The Council had before it five draft resolutions submitted by 
various members: one by Pakistan concerning the application of Libya, one by 
the United States concerning the application of Japan, and three by France on 
the applications of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia.’ The Soviet representative 
argued that Libya’s was not a “new” application since its admission had been 
considered by the Council in connection with the Soviet proposal for the simul- 
taneous admission of fourteen applicants for membership; the remaining appli- 
cations should, Mr. Malik argued, be automatically referred to the Committee 
on the Admission of New Members before discussion by the Council itself. 
Mr. Austin (United States) argued that automatic referral to the committee was 
merely a tactic to postpone action. The President (Muniz) “suggested” that 
the Council vote as to whether it wished to refer the applications to the com- 
mittee, and refrained both from making a formal ruling as to what the vote 
should be and from altering the phraseology of this suggestion. The represen- 
tatives of Chile (Santa Cruz), France (Hoppenot) and Pakistan (Bokhari) 
indicated their support of Mr. Malik’s proposal to refer the applications auto- 
matically to the committee and indicated their doubt as to correctness of the 
President's interpretation of procedure. After a motion to adjourn had failed 
of passage by a vote of 6 to 0 with 5 abstentions, the problem was resolved by 
formal motion by Pakistan that the application of Libya for admission be con- 
sidered by the Council without reference to the committee. The proposal was 
adopted by a vote of 8 to 1 (Chile) with France and the Soviet Union abstain- 
ing. Mr. Austin followed with a formal proposal that the same procedure be 
followed in the case of the application of Japan. This was adopted by a vote 
of 8 to 1 (USSR) with Chile and France abstaining. Mr. Hoppenot (France), 
stating that the “only possibility” open to him was to submit a formal proposal 
that the applications of Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam receive similar direct 
consideration, had his proposal adopted by a vote of 8 to 1 (USSR) with Chile 
and Pakistan abstaining." Mr. Malik then proposed consideration of the appli- 
cation of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam for admission. Although the 
Chinese representative (Tsiang) moved that the Council cease consideration 
of the application, he later withdrew the motion to avoid a protracted debate 
on procedure.” 


5 Ibid., 596th meeting, September 5, 1952, 8 Security Council, Official Records (7th 
p. 8. year), 599th meeting, September 12, 1952. 
* Ibid., 597th meeting, September 8, 1952. * Ibid. 


™See documents $/2483, $/2754, S/2758— 
$/2760. 
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Voting on the respective resolutions took place during the 600th, 601st and 
602d meetings on September 16, 18 and 19. In each instance, the vote was 
10 in favor with 1 (Soviet Union) opposed. None of the draft resolutions were, 
therefore, approved because of the negative vote of a permanent member. The 
Soviet proposal that the Council recommend the admission of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam received 1 affirmative vote (USSR) and 10 negative 
votes.” 

On September 19 the Council concluded its discussion of the admission of 
new Members by agreeing that the Secretariat should prepare a factual sum- 
mary of the action taken by the Council for transmission to the General Assem- 
bly as its action under Resolution 506(VI). It was agreed that the question 
of the applications of the Republic of Korea and the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea could be handled by stating that the Council had not dealt with 
these two applications.” 


Disarmament Commission 


The Disarmament Commission held eleven meetings between June 24 and 
October 1, 1952. On June 24, the French representative (Moch) suggested 
that the commission proceed without delay to examine matters of chronology 
and the time-table for interlinking the decisions and operations of the disarma- 
ment program. His delegation felt that “all decisions entailing limitations or 
prohibitions should be placed at the head of the draft treaties to be submitted 
to the Powers”, the entry into force and execution of each of them being made 
dependent on: 1) their being carried into effect in a certain order, the second 
round of prohibitions or limitations being initiated only after the first had been 
regularly effected and verified by an international organ, and 2) no decision 
regarding a limitation or prohibition should be put into operation until the 
corresponding control authority had been set up in its final form and in working 
order, or until the powers of a previously established control organ had been 
correspondingly extended and confirmed as effective. Mr. Moch suggested a 
disclosure and verification procedure in three stages, with the international 
organ responsible for verification established and in a position to act before the 
first stage of verification should begin.” The Netherlands representative (von 
Balluseck) then suggested that preparation of a glossary of definitions or .ex- 
planations of disarmament terms should be the first task of the commission. 

The delegations of France, the United States and the United Kingdom, on 
August 12, presented as a basis for discussion a supplement to their tripartite 
working paper submitted to the commission on May 28." They suggested that 
if their proposals for fixing numerical limitations on all armed forces were ac- 
cepted, arrangements might be made for a conference of the five great powers 


® Ibid., 603d meeting, September 19, 1952. this tripartite working paper of May 28 and 

4 Tbid., 604th meeting, September 19, 1952. for information on of the Soviet Union 

” Disarmament Commission, Official Records, to it, see Int Organization, VI, p. 584. 
16th Meeting, June 24, 1952, p. 1. 44 Document DC/10, May 28, 1952. 


*% For summary of the proposals contained in 
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permanent members of the Security Council, with a view to reaching tentative | 


agreement on: a) distribution by principal categories of the armed forces con. 
sidered appropriate within the agreed numerical ceilings; b) types and quanti. 
ties of armaments considered necessary to support the permitted armed forces, 
c) elimination of all armed forces and armaments other than those permitted, 
it being understood that all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction should 
be eliminated and atomic energy placed under effective international control 
to ensure its use for peaceful purposes only.” Once the five great powers suc- 
ceeded in reaching tentative agreement on the size and distribution of their 
armed forces and the kind and quantities of their armaments, regional confer. 
ences should be held, to be attended by all governments having substantial 
military forces. When such tentative agreements were reached, they should 
be incorporated into a draft treaty “comprehending and bringing into a 
balanced relationship all essential components of the programme”. 

The Soviet representative (Malik) replied that his delegation would study 
the supplementary proposals, observing that since the terms of these envisaged 
“a definite and obvious time-lag” between the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons and all other weapons of 
mass destruction, they introduced no new element into the position of their 
three sponsoring powers.” 

While awaiting observations of member governments to the tripartite work- 
ing paper, Benjamin V. Cohen (United States), on August 15, reverted to the 
question of the elimination of germ warfare and its place in a comprehensive 
disarmament program, the remainder of this meeting being devoted to ex- 
changes on this subject. Mr. Cohen remarked that elimination of germ warfare, 
as well as elimination of mass armies and atomic warfare, was called for by the 
three-power proposals, going on to criticize and condemn the Soviet Union for 
making false charges that the United States was using bacterial warfare in 
Korea and for conducting a “hate-mongering campaign against the United 
States”.” Replying, Mr. Malik formally proposed that the item concerning 
bacterial weapons contained in the Soviet plan of work submitted to the com- 
mission in March” be included in the commission’s agenda and discussed im- 
mediately. During debate on this Soviet proposal, the representatives of 
Greece (Kyrou), Chile (Santa Cruz), and Pakistan (Bokhari) said they did not 
oppose discussion of this proposal, and the chairman (von Balluseck) reminded 
the commission that in discussing the question of germ warfare or the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925, it was bound by two rulings. The first was upheld on March 
28, 1952 and stated that this commission was “not the proper forum to con- 
sider or debate specific charges of bacterial warfare in one area of the world, or 
for that matter, of any kind of illegal warfare”.* The second, sustained on 


18 Document DC/12, Au 12, 1952; Dis- #® For summary of this Soviet plan, see Inter- 
armament’ Commission, ial Records, 18th national Organization, VI, p. 283; Document 
Meeting, August 12, 1952, p. 3. DC/4, March 19, 1952; Disarmament Commis- 

% Document DC/12, August 12, 1952, p. 3. sion, Official Records, 19th Meeting, August 15, 

17 Disarmament Commission, Official Records, 1952, p. 17. 
18th Meeting, August 12, 1952, p. 16. » Thid., 20th Meeting, August 18, 1952, p. 4. 

8 Thid., 1 Meeting, August 15, 1952, p. 1. 
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May 13, contained the statement that it was “improper to present or circulate 
documents purporting to prove these charges or accusations of germ warfare”. 

After further discussion at meetings on August 20 and 25, the commission 
rejected the Soviet proposal on August 27 by 9 votes to 1 (USSR), with 2 ab- 
stentions (Chile, Pakistan).” Following explanations of their votes by several 
delegates, the commission adopted an amendment, proposed by Chile, France, 
and Turkey, to the effect that the program of work adopted at the commission’s 
meeting of March 28, 1952 be amended by adding the words “including bac- 
terial weapons” to the section dealing with elimination and control of weapons 
of mass destruction. The vote on this amendment was 10 in favor, with 2 ab- 
stentions (Pakistan, USSR) .” 

Debate was then resumed on the proposals of the supplementary tripartite 
working paper. Henri Hoppenot (France) again emphasized that the tripar- 
tite proposals of May 28 and August 12 had been submitted as working papers 
and as bases for possible discussion, and replied to previous questions of the 
Chilean representative (Santa Cruz) about the exact bearing of the working 
paper of August 12 as a supplement to the tripartite working paper of May 28. 
The views of the Soviet Union on the supplementary three-power proposals 
were put forth by Yakov Malik on August 29. He reasoned that, not only did 
these proposals still contain nothing on the proportion by which land, air and 
naval forces should be reduced or the relation these forces should bear to each 
other in the general totals of armed forces, but they contained no positive sug- 
gestion for the reduction of land, naval and air forces. The purpose of the 
proposal to refer the entire question of levels and relationship of the three kinds 
of services for further examination to five-power and regional conferences was 
tocomplicate and confuse the question of reduction of armed forces and pro- 
long its discussion endlessly, he went on. The proposals were concerned not 
with the reduction of armaments but with the fixing of maximum ceilings for 
amaments and would make it possible for states considering themselves insuffi- 
ciently armed to increase their armaments because of their “special needs and 
responsibilities”. The proposal to call regional conferences was an attempt to 
find a substitute not only for adoption of concrete proposals by the commission 
but for the calling of a world conference to examine the questions of substan- 
tially reducing armaments and armed forces and prohibiting atomic weapons. 
Other objections voiced by Mr. Malik were: these supplementary proposals 
were designed to legalize the maintenance of existing quantities of armaments 
and continue the production of all armaments without limit until the procedure 
proposed for establishing ceilings was completed; no provision was made for 
immediate and unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and institution of 
control over observance of that prohibition; they were designed to “camouflage 
the rejection of the immediate prohibition of the atomic weapon, the continua- 
tion of stockpiling and the expansion of armaments and armed forces for 
aggressive purposes and for the unleashing of a new world war”;* and they 


® Ibid. % Ibid., 25th Meeting, August 29, 1952, p. 4. 
® Ibid., 24th Meeting, August 27, 1952, p. 3. % [bid., p. 14. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 
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were again silent on bacterial weapons. He stressed again that only by adopt- 
ing the USSR proposals for reducing the armaments and all armed forces of the 
five powers, if only by one-third within one year, and for unconditionally 
prohibiting atomic weapons and establishing strict international control of ob- 
servance of this prohibition on a continuing basis could the commission fulfil] 
its important tasks. 

Meetings on August 22 and October 1 were devoted to the matter of the 
commission’s second report to the General Assembly and the Security Council, 
Debate centered around the question of the nature of the report, one suggestion 
being that it should be a collection of the records of commission meetings such 
as the first report, and a second that it should be a comprehensive factual sum- 
mary of the activities, debates and meetings together with the text of proposals 
submitted since February 1952. A proposal to have a report along the lines 
of the first was rejected by 8 votes to 3 (China, Pakistan, USSR), with Chile 
abstaining.” The commission then approved the second suggestion as to the 
kind of report by a vote of 8 to 1 (USSR), with Chile, China and Pakistan 
abstaining.” After defeating a French proposal to appoint a rapporteur to 
collaborate with the Secretariat in preparing the report by 4 votes to 2 (France, 
Turkey), with 6 abstentions (Canada, Chile, Greece, Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, the United States) ,” the commission approved a Pakistani proposal 
that the report be prepared by the Secretariat in the way in which the Security 
Council report was prepared. The vote on this was 8 in favor, with 4 absten- 
tions (France, Greece, Netherlands, Turkey).” At its meeting on October 1, 
the commission decided to hold closed meetings for the discussion of its report, 
approving a United Kingdom proposal to this effect by 9 votes to 2 (Chile, 
USSR), with Pakistan abstaining.” 


% Ibid., 22d Meeting, August 22,1952, p.11. Ibid. 
% Ibid., p. 14. * Ibid., 26th Meeting, October 1, 1952, p. 12. 


% Ibid., p. 27. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The eleventh session of the Trusteeship Council was resumed on November 
19, 1952, and ended on December 3, 1952." Two items remained on the 
agenda for consideration during this period: the problem of Ewe and Togoland 
unification, and arrangements for a periodic visiting mission to trust territories 
in the Pacific during 1953. 

Consideration of the problem of Ewe and Togoland unification was based 
on a special report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
in West Africa* which had examined various aspects of the problem in French- 
and United Kingdom-administered Togoland and the Gold Coast from August 
21 through September 25. The report concluded that, while there was wide 
support in the trust territories for unification of the Togolands, there was not 
sufficient agreement on the form which that unification should take to assure 
the support of a majority for any specific proposal. Solution of the problem, 
the mission had concluded, depended upon further educational, political, eco- 
nomic and social development in the two territories. 

During discussion in the Council,’ the majority of the members expressed 
general support for the conclusions of the report; both the United Kingdom 
and France commended the mission. The Soviet delegate (Roschin) disagreed 
with the conclusions of the report, believing that the status quo in the Togo- 
lands could not be maintained simply because no single form of unification 
would meet with general approval. He felt that the United Nations should 
meet the wishes of the inhabitants of the territories by providing for an inde- 
pendent and unified Togoland within five years. Mr. Roschin also charged the 
administering authorities with hampering the desire of a persecuted people for 
unification and independence. 

The United States submitted a draft resolution which, recalling previous 
Assembly and Council resolutions, 1) noted that the report of the visiting mis- 
sion contained “an objective and detailed account of all aspects of the problem, 
and carefully sets forth the views of all sections of the population” and endorsed 
its general conclusions; 2) noted with satisfaction the view that the Joint Coun- 
cil for Togoland Affairs, which had been boycotted by several of the major 
political parties in the two territories, might be a valuable institution which 
could advise the administering authorities on matters of common concern to the 
two territories and could assist in harmonizing developments in the two terri- 
tories; 3) concurred in the view of the mission that the Joint Council should be 
specifically empowered to discuss all political, economic, social and educational 
matters of common concern and invited the administering authorities to consult 
with each other and with the populations concerned to bring about the neces- 


1For information on the first part of the ? Document T/1034, November 7, 1952. 
gr session, see International Organization, * United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 592. 
I, p. 606. 
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sary modifications in the composition, functioning and powers of the Joint 
Council; 4) noted that, while frontier difficulties had already been alleviated 
and while more could be done, the matter was of secondary importance; 5) 
considered that as far as the political aspects of the frontier were concerned, 
the primary responsibility of the administering authorities was not to devise a 
solution so much as to develop democratic indigenous institutions in both 
territories so that the people involved could choose their own political associa- 
tions; 6) considered that indigenous leaders and more advanced sections of 
the population could make an indispensable contribution to the effective realiza- 
tion of the popular will; 7) commended the report and conclusions of the 
visiting mission to the administering authorities and the populations concerned 
as a sound basis for a solution of the problem; and 8) requested the administer- 
ing authorities to report to the Council before the next session of the Assembly 
on all action taken pursuant to this resolution and transmitted the mission’s re- 
port and the resolution of the Council to the Assembly.* 

China and El Salvador submitted amendments to the resolution noting the 
fact that the majority of communications received by the mission had favored 
unification and independence and also noting the mission’s statement that, in 
view of the limited time at its disposal, it had been unable to ascertain which 
form of unification was desired by a majority of the people of the territories. 
Both amendments were incorporated into the draft resolution which was then 
approved by a vote of 7 to 2 (Soviet Union and France) with 3 abstentions 
(Dominican Republic, Iraq and United Kingdom). The delegate of France 
(Pignon) voted against the resolution because he opposed the conclusions im- 
plied in the amendments submitted by China and El Salvador. 

The Soviet Union appended to the report of the Council to the Assembly a 
statement setting forth its view that the conclusions of the mission were wrong 
and noting that statements and memoranda of the most influential parties in 
Togoland and 2,479 individual petitions received by the mission proved that 
the vast majority of the Ewe people demanded the unification of the two terri- 
tories and independence for their people.’ 

The Council decided that one visiting mission should visit the Trust Terr- 
tories of the Pacific Islands, Nauru, New Guinea and Western Samoa in 1958. 
The mission, which was to leave in mid-February 1953, and return in mid-May 
1953, was to be composed of representatives of the Dominican Republic, France, 
Syria and the United Kingdom. A Soviet proposal that the visiting mission be 
composed of representatives of non-administering powers was rejected. 

The Soviet Union submitted a proposal that the visiting mission give particu- 
lar attention to verification on the spot of the degree of participation of the in- 
digenous population in political life (self-government), fulfillment by the 
administering powers of the requirements of the Charter and of the Trusteeship 
Agreements concerning economic and social conditions, and the extent of ap- 


4 Document T/L.332, November 24, 1952. its seventh session on the basis of this report, 
5 Document A/2289, December 4, 1952. For see this issue, p. 103. 
information on action taken by the Assembly at 
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propriations for educational, cultural and health needs. The Soviet proposal 
was rejected by the Council members who felt that the points mentioned in the 
Soviet proposal were covered in the more general terms of a joint resolution of 
the Dominican Republic and Thailand* which empowered the mission to investi- 
gate and report on steps taken by the administering authorities toward realiza- 
tion of the terms of the Charter, taking into account previous resolutions of the 
Council and the Assembly, points raised in connection with annual reports, 
previous visiting missions and petitions; to receive petitions and conduct on- 
the-spot investigations if the mission felt such action warranted; to report to the 
Council not later than June 10, 1953, its findings, observations, conclusions and 
recommendations. These terms of reference were approved by a vote of 10 to 
0 with 1 abstention. 


* Document T/L.331, November 24, 1952. 
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In a letter dated November 10, 1952, the Secretary-General (Lie) requested 
that the President of the General Assembly (Pearson) include on the agenda 
the item “Appointment of the Secretary-General of the United Nations”, 
Mr. Lie stated that it had been his intention to submit his resignation as Secre- 
tary-General and he had delayed until the foreign ministers of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council were present in New York. The General 
Committee on November 12 recommended the inclusion of this additional item 
upon the agenda. The subject was not discussed prior to the adjournment of 
the first part of the seventh session. 

On October 20, 1952, Mr. Lie appointed Sir Edwin S. Herbert (United King- 
dom), Mr. William D. Mitchell (United States) and Mr. P. Veldekens 
(Netherlands) as a Committee of Jurists to advise him in regard to five specific 
questions with regard to staff members of United States nationality. This ap- 
pointment grew out of the appearance before a special federal grand jury in the 
summer of 1952 of several United Nations employees of American citizenship 
and a number of others who appeared before the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate Judiciary Committee in May and October 
1952. A number of the witnesses before the latter body declined on the ground 
of privilege against self-incrimination to answer questions as to engaging in 
espionage, or subversive activities, or membership in the Communist Party, or 
to knowledge of various named individuals. In one instance, a witness de- 
clined to answer a question in regard to another employee on the grounds that 
a memorandum by Mr. Lie in regard to non-disclosure by staff of duties per- 
formed in the employment of the United Nations prevented him from doing so. 
The Committee of Jurists was asked five questions: 1) is it compatible with re- 
quired conduct for a staff member to refuse to answer a question asked by an 
authorized organ of his government on the ground of the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination; 2) what effect should the Secretary-General give to 
a refusal of the United States to issue a passport to a staff member for purposes 
of official travel; 3) in view of Charter and Staff Regulation requirements, what 
action should the Secretary-General take when he receives notice from an offi- 
cial source that a staff member is alleged to be disloyal to his government; 
4) should the Secretary-General authorize staff members to respond to ques- 
tions regarding confidential information relating to official acts; 5) if the Secre- 
tary-General has no authority to dismiss permanent appointees on evidence of 
subversive activities against their country, what legal steps would be necessary 
to confer such authority? 

The unanimous report of the committee, presented on December 5, 1952, 
consisted of seven parts. The first section gave a brief background of the in- 


1 Documents A/2253 and A/2254, November 12, 1952. 
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quiry, including the legal competence of the two investigating bodies. The 
second treated the question of the legal relationship between the United Na- 
tions and a host country. The third presented the principles of which the 
committee advised the Secretary-General in regard to an officer convicted of a 
crime, an officer who plead constitutional privilege and an officer whom the 
Secretary-General had reasonable grounds for believing had engaged in activi- 
ties disloyal to United States. The fourth raised the question of the bearing of 
United Nations immunities. The fifth dealt with staff regulations, the sixth 
with immunity of United Nations archives, and the seventh with passports and 
laissez-passer.” 

The committee advised: a) that, since the United Nations was not a super 
state, had no sovereignty and could claim no allegiance from its officers or em- 
ployees, membership on the staff in no way abrogated, limited or qualified the 
loyalty a person owed to the state of which he was a citizen; b) the independ- 
ence of the Secretary-General for selection and retention of staff should not be 
challenged; c) in the exercise of his responsibility, the Secretary-General should 
refrain from engaging any person whom he had reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing engaged or had engaged in activities regarded as disloyal by the host 
country. After pointing out that a citizen of the United States had the consti- 
tutional privilege of refusing to answer questions on the grounds that such an 
answer might tend to make him a witness against himself, the committee stated: 


“In our opinion, a person who invokes this privilege can only lawfully do 
so in circumstances where the privilege exists. If, in reliance upon this privi- 
lege a person refuses to answer a question, he is only justified in doing so if 
he believes or is advised that in answering he would become a witness against 
himself. In other words, there can be no justification for claiming this 
privilege unless the person claiming the privilege believes or is advised that 
his answer would be evidence against himself of the commission of some 
criminal offence. It follows from this, in our opinion, that a person claiming 
this privilege cannot thereafter be heard to say that his answer if it had been 
given would not have been self-incriminatory. He is in the dilemma that 
either his answer would have been self-incriminatory or if not he has in- 
voked his constitutional privilege without just cause. As, in our opinion, he 
cannot be heard to allege the latter, he must by claiming privilege be held 
to have admitted the former.” 


On the basis of this reasoning, the committee therefore concluded a) that an 
officer who plead privilege on a question relating to espionage or subversion 
should be dismissed; b) that, even though it was a more difficult decision, the 
committee felt that the same treatment should be accorded a person who 
claimed privilege in answer to a question as to whether he was or had been a 
member of the Communist Party in the United States or belonged to some other 
organization declared to be subversive. In regard to individuals whom the 


*Document A/INF/51, December 5, 1952. 3 Ibid., p. 25. 
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Secretary-General had reasonable grounds to believe had engaged or was en. | 


gaging in subversive activities, the committee recommended a special inquiry 


by an advisory panel as a prerequisite for employment or continued employ. 


ment. 

Finally, the committee concluded that a) there were no immunities or privi- 
leges available to a staff member which would enable him to escape the 
consequences of these actions; b) that existing staff regulations empowered the 


Secretary-General to take the action recommended; c) that archives of the | 


United Nations were “inviolable” and that the Secretary-General probably did 
not have the power to open them; and d) that, given the nature of laws of the 
United States regarding withholding of passports — which included the right to 
demand hearing — “practically speaking, there is no ground to recommend any 
amendments to the present legislation and regulations governing the issuance 
of passports to American citizens who are members of the United Nations 
Staff.” 


‘ Ibid., p. 50. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Director-General 


In his report on the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization in 1951- 
1952, the Director-General (Dodd) stated that one of the striking developments 
of the year ending in mid-1952 was the intensified interest in the food and 


_ population problem." He believed that during the past year FAO had made 


more progress in its work than in the previous five years of its existence, add- 
ing that this was mainly because nations were “moving ahead more rapidly in 
the program of technical assistance for economic development.” One of the 
ways by which FAO was trying to help meet the shortage of competent technical 
people in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and related fields, which he described 
asone of the biggest obstacles to economic development in countries where it 
was most needed, was through regional training and demonstration courses in 
which governments and organizations cooperated with FAO. Other principal 
‘forward steps” in the work of the organization in 1951-1952 were: 1) in- 
ceasing international cooperation in the form of regional action programs; 2) 
more attention was being paid by many governments to working out specific 
gals and programs for increasing production; 3) a movement to remedy un- 
satisfactory land tenure conditions was getting under way; 4) proposals for 
establishing international reserves to relieve acute food shortages and famine 
were under consideration; 5) expansion in the number of development projects 
inindividual countries; and 6) continuance and improvement of basic technical 
services useful on a worldwide scale. 


FAO Council 


From November 17 to 28, 1952 the sixteenth session of the Council of the 
food and Agriculture Organization met in Rome, under the chairmanship of 
Josué de Castro (Brazil). The Committee on Commodity Problems, the Co- 
odinating Committee, which studied the technical program of FAO for 1953, 
and the Committee on Financial Control, which considered financial problems, 
met prior to the session.’ 

Sir Herbert Broadley, Deputy Director-General, reviewed developments 
since June 1952 in the operations and administration of the expanded technical 
wsistance program. It was pointed out that the FAO budget under the ex- 
panded program then amounted to approximately $6,000,000, about three times 


‘The Work of FAO, 1951/52: Report of the CL 16/11, November 6, 1952; CL 16/12 
Ditector-General, October 1952, p. vii. Part 1, November 12, 1952; and CL 16/12 

*Ibid., p. 2. Part 2, November 15, 1952. 

7 ts CL 16/13, November 14, 1952; 
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the amount spent the preceding year.‘ So far, agreements concluded with 52 
countries provided for 890 experts, of whom 243 had completed their work and 
399 were in the field or about to be sent out. The Council approved FAO's 
general policy of asking recipient countries to share in local costs of technical 
assistance projects not only as an indication of their serious interest but as an 
opportunity to participate as partners in these activities. 

The Council devoted much attention to the critical food shortage in Yugo- 
slavia, as it examined a report by the recent FAO mission to that country. Ex. 
pressing the view that an emergency food situation was impending in Yugo- 
slavia, the Council instructed the Director-General to transmit to the United 
Nations a copy of its report on the situation, urged all governments members 
of FAO to consider immediately any effective assistance they could render, and 
requested the Director-General to continue to extend, upon request by the 
Yugoslav government, all possible technical and other assistance. 

Other matters considered by the Council were the latest developments in the 


program for desert locust control and the problem of investment for agricultural | 


development. In addition, the Council had before it a report of a meeting held 
with officers of the International Office of Epizootics, at which agreement was 
reached on methods of cooperation between the two agencies to give better 
service to countries interested in livestock problems. Discussion of the world 
food situation revealed that the production of food and other basic agricultural 
products was barely keeping pace with the growth of population, while there 
was a growing disparity in production between regions in relation to their 
populations and requirements. 


Other Matters 


In October, the Director-General submitted to member governments a review 
of the state of food and agriculture for 1952, which revealed that total agricul- 
tural production had increased by about two percent over the previous year. 
However, the greater part of the gain was made in products other than food, 
particularly fibers and rubber, while food production alone increased by one 
percent. Mr. Dodd considered that these increases revealed the need for gov- 
ernment planning to take full account of possible interferences from changing 


world-market conditions which, if uncountered by adequate incentive policies | 


and other measures, might divert productive resources from the most essential 
to the most profitable. The one percent increase in world food production had 
barely kept abreast with the rate of population growth and was far below the 
rate of increase required for essential improvements in the diet of the large 
majority of the world population. While some slight improvements in calorie 


levels had occurred in the past two years, the diet in the poorest-fed regions of | 


the world was still inadequate, particularly in the rice-consuming areas. Pros- 
pects for a marked improvement in the long run being “rather discouraging’, 8 
more efficient utilization of the world’s limited food resources was, therefore, 


‘United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 64. 5 Document CL/16, October 1952. 
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one of the paramount tasks of international cooperation in agriculture. In 
1951-1952, restrictions on international trade grew “at an alarming rate”, affect- 
ing the demand for many of the non-basic foodstuffs and forcing a continuation 
of austerity in many parts of the world. Even though the volume of total world 
trade had expanded, the volume of international trade in agricultural products 
remained unchanged. 

Another publication issued during the period under review was the Second 
World Food Survey, which was essentially concerned with the same basic ques- 
tions as the first survey, published in 1946, viewed in the light of changes oc- 
curring in the post-war period and greater available knowledge. The report 
revealed that the average food supply per person over large areas of the world 
was still lower than before the war. The proportion of the world’s population 
with inadequate food supplies had grown appreciably larger, while clear signs 
of any far-reaching changes in the entire scale of food production, essential to 
improvement of nutrition on a wide scale, were lacking. Food consumption tar- 
gets for 1960 formed the central theme of the survey and were a compromise 
between what might be desirable from the standpoint of nutrition and what 
might be feasible in practice.° 

Other meetings held in the period under review included the Second Seminar 
on Fish Culture, in Bogor, Indonesia, May 1 to June 15, and the first meeting 
of the General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean, which convened at 
Rhodes, July 21 to 24. A three-month course of training in the development 
of agricultural cooperatives was in progress in Nicosia, Cyprus, under the joint 
sponsorship of FAO and the International Labor Organization. 

In response to requests by member governments, survey teams, consisting of 
aforester and a pulp and paper expert, had made or were making reconnais- 
sance surveys in Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, and Yugoslavia. 
After the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, FAO, and the United Nations 
General Assembly had adopted resolutions placing on FAO major responsibility 
for undertaking measures to raise pulp and paper production to match the rising 
demand, FAO during the twelve months ending in October 1952 initiated 
action under its regular program and under the expanded program of technical 
assistance. In October, a preliminary progress report on the pulp and paper 
situation was issued and submitted to the Council; it outlined the future de- 
mand and prospective supplies of newsprint and pulp, the quest for raw mate- 
tials, the planting of fast-growing species, the use of agricultural residues, 
bamboo, tropical hardwoods, raw material prospects, and recent technical ad- 
vances." This was followed by a meeting in December at FAO headquarters 
of 30 chemists and foresters to study the possibility of making paper pulp from 
tropical and sub-tropical woods and agricultural discards. An announcement 
made after the two-week consultations stated that not only was a pulp industry 


*Second World Food Survey, November 7 Document CL 16/5, October 7, 1952. 
1952, p. 17. 
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based on straw, bamboo and sugar-cane bagasse a feasible commercial venture 
but that appropriate processes existed for pulping all of these raw materials,’ 

Also in the period under review, a seminar on animal disease control was 
held in Vienna under the auspices of the World Health Organization and FAO, 
with 60 veterinary, public health and laboratory experts from 20 European 
countries participating, and the first joint meeting of the FAO European Com- 
mission on Forestry and Forest Products and the Timber Committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe was held in Geneva from 
October 14 to 20.° The latter meeting was attended by representatives of 
nineteen governments, who agreed to establish a working party of “eminent 
experts in the fields of forest policy, production, industry and the timber trade” 
to consider proposals for action to implement a dynamic forest policy for Eu- 
rope.” Reports were received by FAO of the successful completion of the 
eucalyptus study tour in Australia in September and October and on the first 
month of operation of the logging training center in the Philippines. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Seventh Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 


The seventh annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development took place in Mexico City, Mexico, 
from September 3 to 12, 1952, under the chairmanship of Horacio Lafer, Min- 
ister of Finance of Brazil. Two of the Boards seven plenary sessions were joint 
sessions with the Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund. In 
presenting the seventh annual report of the Bank to the Board, the President 
(Black) indicated that private participation in Bank lending would become an 
increasingly important feature of its operations and that from then on Euro- 
pean countries would have to rely more on their own savings and mobilize their 
own capital more effectively.. Mr. Black said that “the Bank, should it be 
called on, would be glad to search for feasible ways to assist” the European 
Coal and Steel Community.’ At the opening session the Chairman (Lafer) 
stated that the International Monetary Fund “must take a more active role” in 
using its resources, helping its members find a practical solution to their ex- 
change problems, and providing greater facilities for meeting temporary un- 
balance in international payments. He said that “it would be preferable to 
establish a system which would not compel countries to resort to harmful 
regimes of severe restrictions”, and that without “an international mechanism 


capable of supplying credits to an extent corresponding to the general credit- 
5 New York Times, December 16, 1952. 


cember 15, 1952, p. 6. For summary of the 


® United Nations Press Release ECE—FAO/ 
TIM/31, October 20, 1952. 

10 Ibid. 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Governors, Summary Proceedings, De- 


seventh annual report of the Bank to the Board, 
see International Organization, VI, p. 632. 

2 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Governors, Summary Proceedings, De- 
cember 15, 1952, p. 9. 
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worthiness of each country, it will be impossible to attain the kind of multi- 
lateral trade we all hope to restore.” 

Two reports of the Joint Procedures Committee were approved and their 
recommendations adopted by the Board. In adopting these, the Board approved 
the admission of Haiti to membership in the Bank on terms and conditions 
which included: 1) subscription to 20 shares of the Bank’s capital stock at the 
par value of $100,000, 2) membership of the International Monetary Fund, and 
3) payment to the Bank of gold or United States dollars equal to two percent 
of Haiti's subscription and an amount in Haitian currency equal to eighteen 

t of its subscription.“ Other committee recommendations adopted were 
that the eighth annual meeting should be held in Washington in September 
1953 and that the Governor for Pakistan be elected Chairman and the Gover- 
nors for China, France, India, the United Kingdom, and the United States be 
elected Vice-Chairmen of the Board for the ensuing year. Additional commit- 
tee recommendations adopted by the Board dealt with establishment of and 
membership in a Committee on Finance and Organization, an informal discus- 
sion on progress in economic development, the fourth regular election of the 
Executive Directors increasing their number to sixteen, procedural matters, and 
composition of the Procedures Committee for the ensuing year. 

In adopting the report of the Committee on Finance and Organization, the 
Board: 1) approved the financial statements, auditors’ report, and administra- 
tive budget attached to the Seventh Annual Report of the Bank to the Board; 
2) approved the allocation of the net income of the Bank for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952 to the general reserve; 3) approved the admission to 
membership in the Bank of Indonesia on terms and conditions that included sub- 
scription to 1,100 shares of the Bank’s capital stock at the par value of $100,000 
per share, prior membership in the International Monetary Fund, and payment 
to the Bank of gold or United States dollars equal to two percent of its subscrip- 
tion and an amount in Indonesian currency equal to eighteen percent of its 
subscription; and 4) noted certain regulations relating to the Executive 
Directors.* 


_ Loan Negotiations 


The Bank’s first loan in Swedish currency was made on November 13 when 
18,000,000 Swedish kroner (approximately $3,500,000) were lent to the Bank 
of Finland (Suomen Pankki) for modernization and expansion of Finland's 
wood-products industry. This loan, guaranteed by the Republic of Finland, 
would supplement the $9,500,000 made available by the Bank for the Finnish 
wood-products industry in a $20,000,000 loan in April 1952 and would finance 
equipment to be purchased in Sweden.’ The equipment would be used in a 


* Ibid., p. 5. Development, Loan Number 70 FI, November 
‘ Ibid., p. 36. 13, 1952. 
* Ibid., p. 26, 34. ' For information on this loan to the Bank of 


‘International Bank for Reconstruction and Finland of April 30, 1952, see International 
Organization, VI, p. 433. 
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program being carried out by Finnish companies to increase production of 
chemical pulp, newsprint, paperboard, cardboard, and other wood products, 
This loan was for a term of eighteen years and bore an interest rate of 4% per- 
cent per annum, including the one percent commission allocated to the special 
reserve. Amortization payments were to begin on December 1, 1955. 

An agreement for a loan of $31.5 million for a major expansion of iron and 
steel production in India was concluded on December 18 by the Bank and the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, Ltd.* Guaranteed by the government of India, 
the loan was for a term of fifteen years and would help the company carry out 
a five-year project for increasing its blast-furnace capacity from 640,000 tons 
to 1,400,000 tons of iron a year and for raising finished steel capacity from 
350,000 to 700,000 tons annually. This loan, the first the Bank made directly 
to a manufacturer, carried an interest rate of 4% percent, including the one per- 
cent commission allocated to the special reserve. Amortization payments were 
to begin on April 15, 1959 and were calculated to liquidate the loan on October 
15, 1967. The loan grew out of recommendations made by a Bank mission, 
which concluded that the Bank could most quickly assist India achieve impor- 
tant gains in production by helping to finance new facilities at the works of this 
company. 


Other Operations 


A net income of $4,888,434 for the three months ending September 30, 1952, 
the first quarter of the fiscal year, was reported by the Bank; this compared with 
$4,261,872 for the same period in 1951.° Gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, was $10,059,824, compared with $8,067,284 for the first quarter of 
1951. Loan commissions amounted to $2,192,041 and were credited to the 
Bank’s special reserve, as required by the Articles of Agreement, increasing 
this reserve to $29,876,695. Total reserves on September 30, 1952 were 
$92,793,229. The four loans made during the quarter (to Australia, Peru, 
Colombia, and Iceland) increased total loans signed by the Bank to 
$1,489,287,000 while disbursements on loans were $57,224,646, bringing total 
disbursements to $933,728,779. Repayments of principal were received from 
borrowers as due, and totaled $506,070. Total portfolio sales were brought to 
$58,913,135 after the Bank sold to private investors $2,536,447 of securities 
from its loan portfolio.” 

Two members of the Bank’s staff arrived in Japan on October 21 to make a 
general appraisal of the Japanese economy and its future requirements, in re- 
sponse to a request from the Japanese government. The mission was to survey 
industrial and agricultural production and study the principal economic and 
financial problems which would affect the future reconstruction and develop- 
ment of Japan.” Bank officials were expected to arrive in Karachi on October 


8 International Bank for Reconstruction and 10 Thid. 
Development, Loan Number 71 IN, December 4 Tbid., 308, October 20, 1952; ibid., Novem- 
18, 1952. ber 28, 1952. 


* International Bank Press Release 309, Octo- 
ber 31, 1952. 
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98 to begin a five-week visit to Pakistan and Ceylon.” Their purpose was to 
explore, on behalf of the Bank and the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, the feasibility of establishing and sponsoring technical research 
institutes in these countries. 

The report, made public on December 1, of the mission sent to Chile at the 
request of the Chilean government contained recommendations for a broad 
program of agricultural development in Chile.” This mission, sponsored by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the Bank, spent four months in Chile 
in 1951 studying agricultural problems and policies. In presenting the report 
to the Chilean Ambassador to the United States (del Rio), the President of the 
Bank and the Deputy Director-General of FAO (Broadley) pointed out that 
it could be useful only if effective action were taken to arrest inflation in Chile. 
Primary emphasis in the report was placed on the need for the government to 
adopt a consistent long-range agricultural policy, designed to create and main- 
tain sufficient confidence among farmers so that they would commence a vigor- 
ous expansion program. Chief among recommendations for direct methods of 
increasing agricultural output were the expansion of the area under cultivation 
and improvement of farming methods. To finance a program of the size out- 
lined, the mission estimated that gross new investments of nearly three billion 
pesos annually (approximately $35 million) would be needed in the next eight 
Oe wes announced on November 11 that a syndicate of Swiss banks was offer- 
ing publicly in Switzerland an issue of Swiss franc bonds. The banks offered 
Sw. fr. 50,000,000 (approximately $11,500,000) of 3% percent ten-year bonds, 
due December 1, 1962, at 98% percent to yield 3.68 percent.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ICAO Council 


The seventeenth session of the Council of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization opened in Montreal on September 9, 1952 and concluded on De- 
cember 5. The Council sanctioned the holding of a special frequency meeting 
to consider certain problems associated with frequency assignments in the 
European-Mediterranean region in Paris in October and decided that the first 
ICAO Air Navigation Conference should be convened in Montreal in February 
1953. After discussion and exchange of views, the draft agenda for the 1953 
ICAO Assembly was referred to the Air Navigation Commission, the Air Trans- 
port Committee, the Finance Committee, and the Committee on Joint Support 
of Air Navigation Services for their consideration and report. After withdrawal 
by the French government of its invitation to hold the seventh session of the 
Assembly in France, the Council accepted the invitation of the United Kingdom 
and decided to hold the seventh session in Brighton, England, opening on 
June 16, 1953. 


3 Ibid., October 27, 1952. 44 [bid., 310, November 11, 1952. 
8 Tbid., 312, December 1, 1952. 
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On October 28, a proposal to retain the organization’s far east and Pacific 
office in its present site of Melbourne, Australia, was rejected. After consider- 
able discussion, it was agreed by a vote of 12 to 0 with 4 abstentions that the 
site of this office should be Bangkok, Thailand, provided that satisfactory ar- 
rangements for accommodation, privileges and immunities could be made with 
the government of Thailand.’ Other action taken at this session included estab- 
lishment of a working group to discuss with the High Commissioners of India 
and Pakistan in Canada next steps to be taken to settle the difference between 
India and Pakistan over the latter's refusal to allow Indian aircraft to fly across 
its territories on the direct route from New Delhi to Kabul, Afghanistan; adop- 
tion of a comprehensive amendment to ICAO’s International Standards and 
Recommended Practices on Facilitation (Annex 9 to the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation) which simplified procedures involved in crossing na- 
tional borders by air and, among other things, set an absolute maximum on the 
number of documents national authorities in member states could require for 
entry and departure of an aircraft; and ageement to continue planning for the 
establishment, staffing and operation of an air traffic coordination center for 
the eastern Mediterranean flight information region. 


Technical Meetings 


Aeronautical Information Services Division: The first session of the Aero- 
nautical Information Services Division was held at ICAO headquarters from 
August 19 to September 11, with twelve contracting states, one non-contracting 
state and three international organizations represented. Considerable prelimi- 
nary work in aeronautical information had been accomplished by the Special 
Notices to Airmen Meeting held in Montreal in April 1949. Much of this 
session was devoted to review and revision of the ICAO Procedures for Air 
Navigation Services, Aeronautical Information Services for the purpose of de- 
veloping standards and recommended practices in the form of an Annex to the 
Chicago Convention. After deciding by a vote of 10 to 2 to proceed with the 
development of an Annex, the division produced a draft which was to be re- 
viewed by the Air Navigation Commission, the Council and contracting states. 
In the lengthy discussion of the question of the contents of aeronautical infor- 
mation publications, the general opinion was that although these should be 
designed to satisfy ground requirements, the form of presentation should permit 
ready use in the air. The division recognized the importance of close liaison 
between those responsible for planning ‘changes in facilities, services and proce- 
dures and the aeronautical information services of states, and drew attention 
to the necessity for informing states and individuals of the aeronautical informa- 
tion services of the world and the way in which these could best be utilized. 
Also discussed at length was the subject of adequate coverage of the world’s 
air routes by radio facility charts. Recognizing that the establishment and im- 
plementation of ICAO standards and recommended practices did not neces- 


1ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 1952, p. 4. 
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ily result in their uniform application, the division advocated that states be 

ided with detailed guidance in the form of an AIS manual, the broad pur- 

of which would be to facilitate uniform interpretation of AIS standards, 

recommended practices and procedures, to assist the development of the organi- 

zation of aeronautical information services to maximum efficiency, and to 
facilitate the training of AIS personnel.’ 


Air Navigation Commission: The eleventh session of the Air Navigation Com- 
mission met in Montreal from September 23 to December 4. In preparation for 
the seventh session of the Assembly, the commission reviewed various items of 
technical reference to this Assembly; also, it took action on other subjects for 
Council consideration. The commission: 1) examined the agenda of the Technical 
Commission of the seventh session of the Assembly and placed strong emphasis 
on ICAO’s future role of surveying the implementation of the work accom- 
plished by the organization; 2) considered the question of amendment of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation; 3) examined a report prepared by 
the Secretariat on the aviation training program and noted with satisfaction the 
widening scope of the audio-visual aids program, which had been found par- 
ticularly useful by technical assistance missions; 4) reviewed the ICAO work 
program for 1954; and 5) approved for transmission to the Council the general 
recommendations contained in Part V of the report of the first session of the 
AIS Division and endorsed the action proposed respecting the Division’s recom- 
mendations for the establishment of an AIS Annex.’ 


Air Transport Committee: The seventeenth session of the Air Transport Com- 
mittee was held in Montreal from September 10 to December 2 under the 
chairmanship of Sir Frederick Tymms (United Kingdom). Reports to the 
Council on the program of air transport meetings for 1953 and 1954, proposals 
for amendment of the Facilitation Annex, and air transport items to be placed 
on the Assembly’s 1953 agenda were approved.“ A close examination of the 
economic aspects of possible changes in the liability limits of the Warsaw Con- 
vention was conducted by the committee, to which the problem had been re- 
ferred by the Council on the recommendation of the Legal Committee. Out of 
these discussions the two general views which emerged were, one, that the 
existing limits should be increased (to approximately twice their present level), 
and the other, that any increase should be of a moderate order (up to 30 per- 
cent). Having completed the first stage of its work on this problem, the com- 
mittee requested the Secretariat to prepare a draft report to the Council, taking 
into account the views expressed, and agreed to resume its examination early 
in 1953. 


Diplomatic Conference on International Air Law: The Diplomatic Conference 
on International Air Law convened by ICAO at the invitation of the Italian 
government opened in Rome on September 9 and adjourned on October 6. It 


? Ibid., October-November, 1952, p. 7. * Ibid., October-November, 1952, p. 5. 
5 Ibid., December 1952, p. 4. 
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was attended by delegations of experts and observers representing 32 countries 
and seven international organizations, who adopted a new convention to regu- 
late liability for damage caused by foreign aircraft to third parties on the sur- 
face in the event of death or bodily injury suffered by the latter, or of damage 
to their property resulting from accidents involving foreign aircraft. This con- 
vention, made necessary by the “great development of international aviation 
during the past twenty years” and by the need for a uniform set of regulations 
governing liability of air carriers toward third parties on the surface and an 
equitable balance between the legitimate interests of carriers and the public, as 
represented by the third party on the surface exposed to possible damage re- 
sulting from accidents involving foreign aircraft, replaced the Rome Convention 
of 1933.’ In considering the level at which the limits should be set, the con- 
ference agreed that the limits: 1) should not be so high as to cause the cost of 
third party insurance to become an excessive burden on international civil avia- 
tion, and 2) should be high enough to cover compensation to third parties “in 
all but extremely rare catastrophic accidents”. The convention, among other 
provisions, set a maximum limit to an air carrier's liability in the event of death 
or bodily injury caused to a third party on the surface or of damage being done 
to his property on the ground, provided assurance to the third party that he 
would be able to recover his damages with a minimum of litigation, and allowed 
a judgment rendered in the law courts of the country where the accident 
occurred to be enforced in any other country party to the convention. By 
November 4, it had been signed by eighteen nations; upon deposit of the fifth 
instrument of ratification, the convention would come into force between the 
ratifying states. 

In September it was announced that Japan had applied for membership in 
the organization and that the application had been forwarded to the United 
Nations. The Republic of Korea became the fifty-eighth member nation of 
ICAO on December 11.’ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 


From November 24 to 28, 1952, the Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization met in its 120th session in Geneva, under the chairmanship 
of Fernando Cisternas (Chile). The Governing Body decided that the thirty- 
seventh session of the International Labor Conference, to be held in Geneva, 
should open on June 4, 1954. After long discussion on proposals relating to 
the agenda of this session, the Governing Body decided to add the following to 
those items necessarily included: a) technical assistance, b) penal sanctions for 
breaches of contract of employment, c) migrant workers (underdeveloped coun- 
tries), and d) vocational rehabilitation of the disabled. It was agreed that the 


5 ICAO News Release, n.d. ' [bid., December 11, 1952. 
* Ibid., October 14, 1952. 
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next Asian regional conference should be held in Japan in September 1953 and 
that its agenda should include problems of wage policies and workers’ housing 
in Asia and measures for protection of young workers in Asia.’ Regarding 
other meetings, the Governing Body instructed the tripartite subcommittee of 
the Joint Maritime Commission, which was to meet in 1953, to consider the 
need for a tripartite regional conference on hours of work and manning in the 
short-sea trades of northwest Europe and a resolution under which the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council would be invited to study the possibility 
of establishing machinery to regulate freight rates for shipping in this region; 
decided that a meeting of experts should be held in July 1953 to examine sys- 
tems of payment by results in the construction industry and the techniques 
involved in their introduction and operation; fixed the agenda for the fourth 
session of the Permanent Agriculture Committee, to be convened in May 1953 
in Geneva; and authorized the Director-General (Morse) to convene the eighth 
international conference of labor statisticians early in 1954 in Geneva, the con- 
ference to be preceded by a preliminary meeting of statistical experts in 1953 
in order to define the scope of the conference’s agenda. 

After noting the report of the fourth session of the Asian Advisory Committee, 
the Governing Body approved a four-point agenda for the committee’s next 
session. Without discussion the report of the International Organizations Com- 
mittee and most of the recommendations made by the Committee on Industrial 
Committees were adopted. A report of its Technical Assistance Committee in 
which the committee expressed satisfaction at the development of the practical 
activities of ILO, particularly those which ensured more direct contact with 

ples of underdeveloped countries, and which revealed that consultations for 
the establishment of an ILO field office in Africa were continuing was also ap- 
proved by the Governing Body. Various recommendations made by the Man- 
power and Employment Commission were approved, and various changes made 
by the Director-General in the internal organization of the Office noted. The 
latter included creation of a field-services division to be responsible for coordi- 
nating the work of the field offices, whose duties were to be expanded, with 
those of the Office and the external services. In addition, the Governing Body 
decided, by 24 votes to 9 with 4 abstentions, to place on the agenda of the 
thirty-sixth session of the Conference texts proposed by the Director-General 
for constitutional amendments to increase the size of the Governing Body from 
32 to 40 members;? approved a number of appointments and reappointments 
to various correspondence and expert committees; and fixed the date of its 
12st session at March 3, 1953. 


Technical Committees 


From September 22 to 25, 1952, the ILO Committee of Experts on the Ac- 
commodation and Welfare of Migrants on Board Ship met in Geneva. It 


1International Labor Office, Industry and ? Ibid., p. 14. 
Labour, IX, January 1, 1953, p. 7. 
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examined in detail a tentative draft text of an international agreement contain. 
ing standards for transport of migrants and their accommodation on board ship 
and recommended that the Office be authorized to prepare a revised text in the 
light of its suggestions for communication to governments together with a report 
on discussions during the meeting. 

At the third session of the Chemical Industries Committee, held in Geneva 
from September 9 to 19, topics considered in the general discussion were de- 
velopment of chemical industries, productivity, systems of payment by results, 
underdeveloped countries, vocational training, hours of work, classification and 
labelling of dangerous substances, safety and hygiene, industrial relations, wel- 
fare, importance of industrial committees, and representation of eastern Euro- 
pean countries on the Chemical Industries Committee. The committee approved 
a resolution setting forth a series of principles to govern vocational training in 
the industry and one on general problems of working hours which contained a 
series of recommended practices for guidance in preparation of laws and regu- 
lations, rendering of arbitration awards and negotiation of collective agree- 
ments. In addition, a resolution inviting the Office to continue its efforts 
looking toward adoption, “for use in international trade, of five symbols charac- 
teristic of the chief types of danger associated with the handling of dangerous 
substances, taking as a starting-point the symbols suggested by the Office, each 
country being free to determine in its own way whether or not to use, and if 
so how to use, symbols in the labelling-system adopted for international trade.” 

The Petroleum Committee of ILO held its fourth session at The Hague from 
October 14 to 25. A working party was established to classify the 36 conclu- 
sions adopted at previous sessions of the committee according to their degree of 
current interest. Among subjects discussed were developments which had 
occurred in the petroleum industry since its last session, industrial relations, 
hours of work, contract labor, wages, paid holidays, training, education, hous- 
ing, and health services. Adopting a memorandum prepared by a subcommittee 
on social services, the committee recognized the importance of social services 
for workers in the petroleum industry and that the problem of providing social 
services in the industry was very different in developed areas from what it was 
in underdeveloped areas, and made recommendations respecting canteens and 
meals, supply schemes for workers and their families, hygienic amenities, trans- 
port facilities, cultural and recreational amenities, administration of social serv- 
ices, cooperative societies, and development of social services.‘ Also, the 
committee approved a resolution inviting the Governing Body to request gov- 
ernments members of ILO to arrange, where responsible and effective collec- 
tive-bargaining machinery did not exist, for establishment of minimum wages 
either on the basis recommended in the Minimum-Wage-Fixing Machinery 
Convention of 1928 or by another method appropriate to the country’s circum- 
stances. This resolution embodied principles and methods for the determina- 
tion of wages. 


3 Ibid., VIII, November 15, 1953, p. 414. ‘4 Ibid., IX, January 1, 1953, p. 23. 
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Two further meetings conducted during the period under review were a 
seial security seminar, dealing exclusively with administrative problems and 
organized by ILO, which took place in Rio de Janeiro from September 15 to 
October 4, and the second session of the ILO-World Health Organization Joint 
Committee on Occupational Health, which met in Geneva from October 6 to 12. 
The joint committee defined the aims of an industrial medical service and estab- 
lished plans for comprehensive programs in large and small plants and in 
agricultural enterprises, and discussed methods of cooperation between depart- 
ments of labor, occupational health services and public health organizations, 
stressing the importance of industrial establishments in the application of public 
health measures. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Seventh Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 


The seventh annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund was held jointly with the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tinal Bank for Reconstruction and Development in Mexico City, Mexico, 
September 3 through 12, 1952, under the chairmanship of the Governors for 


_ Brazil, Eugenio Gudin and Horacio Lafer. Presenting the seventh annual re- 


port of the Fund,’ the Managing Director (Rooth) stated that the payments 
problem had persisted for so long and was so little understood that the public 
might lose interest in its solution, but that with positive measures by the deficit 
and surplus countries, he believed the problem could be solved. After remark- 
ing that it could not be solved by “retreating behind a network of restrictions 
and discriminations”, he expressed concern with the recent spread in western 


| Europe of dollar retention systems and similar arrangements.’ In the subse- 


quent discussions of the policies and activities of the Fund as reported in the 
anual report, many Governors emphasized the importance of proper credit 
ad budget policies in solving payments difficulties; some mentioned the need 
to recognize the responsibility of the surplus countries in restoring payments 
balance, it being suggested that joint discussions between surplus and deficit 
nations be held with the Fund; a number referred to the need for a clearer 
policy on the use of the Fund’s resources, emphasizing the payments problems 
which arose in underdeveloped countries when there was a sudden depression 
in world markets; and several spoke about the price of gold. 

At this annual meeting the Board approved two reports of the Joint Proce- 
dures Committee and adopted their recommendations.’ The Board thus fixed 
its agenda, established a Committee on Finance and Organization and agreed on 
its membership and terms of reference, and agreed upon rules for the conduct of 
the fourth regular election of Executive Directors. Approving another commit- 
tee recommendation, the Board agreed to admit the Republic of Haiti to mem- 


‘For a summary of this report, see Inter- Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
tational Organization, VI, p. 644. the Board of Governors, September 1952, p. 17. 
‘International Monetary Fund, Summary 3 Ibid., p. 130, 144. 
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bership in the Fund upon terms and conditions which included: 1) the quota 
of Haiti should be $2,000,000; 2) its subscription should be equal to its quota; 
3) 25 percent of its quota in gold or 10 percent of its net official holdings of 
gold and United States dollars should be paid by Haiti upon signature of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Fund, with the balance of the subscription to be 
paid in Haitian currency; and 4) communication to the Fund of the par value 
of Haitian currency based on exchange rates prevailing at the time of Haiti’s 
becoming a member, to be followed by agreement on an initial par value for 
the currency.’ The Board, adopting other committee recommendations, decided 
that its eighth annual meeting should be held in Washington, D.C. in September 
1953; elected the Governor for Pakistan chairman of the Board for the ensuing 
year and the Governors for China, France, India, the United Kingdom and 
the United States vice-chairmen; and established a Procedures Committee to be 
available for consultation at the chairman’s discretion until election of officers 
of the Fund at the next annual meeting, consisting of the Governors for China, 
France, Guatemala, India, Pakistan, Peru, the Union of South Africa, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. The Governors 
for Pakistan, Guatemala and Sweden were to be the chairman, vice-chairman 
and reporting member, respectively. 

An additional report approved was that of the Committee on Finance and 
Organization. Adopting its recommendations, the Board considered the report 
on audit for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1952, the financial statements con- 
tained therein, and the administrative budget for the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1953 as fulfilling the requirements of Article XII (7) of the Articles of Agree- 
ment and Section 20 of the By-Laws, and reviewed and made no changes in the 
amendments to the rules and regulations adopted by the Executive Directors 
since the sixth annual meeting. Also on committee recommendation the Board 
admitted the Republic of Indonesia to membership in the Fund on terms and 
conditions which included: 1) the quota of Indonesia should be $110 million; 
2) its subscription should be equal to its quota; 3) 25 percent of its quota or 
10 percent of its net official holdings of gold and United States dollars should 
be paid by Indonesia by the time it signed the Articles of Agreement, the bal- 
ance to be paid in Indonesian currency; and 4) Indonesia should communicate 
to the Fund the par value of its currency based on rates of exchange prevailing 
when that state became a member, to be followed by agreement on an initial 
par value for the currency.’ 

Finally, a resolution, proposed by the Governor for Belgium, that the Execu- 
tive Directors should make a special study of the dollar retention quotas and 
other similar practices in member countries was adopted by the Board. 


Other Matters 


After the government of Honduras had requested re-establishment of its 
original quota of $2.5 million, which had been reduced to $500,000 in March 


* Ibid., p. 174. 5 Ibid., p. 171. 
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1948, the Board of Governors approved the requested adjustment on April 21, 
1952. 

During the period under review three states became members of the Fund. 
On August 13 the Articles of Agreement were signed in Washington for the 
Japanese government by Eikichi Araki, Ambassador to the United States.’ This 
action was preceded by adoption by the Board of Governors of a resolution, 
effective May 28, 1952, prescribing terms and conditions for admission of Japan; 
it set the quota of Japan at $250 million, stipulated that the subscription of 
Japan should be equal to its quota and that 25 percent of the subscription should 
be paid in gold and the balance in Japanese currency, and contained the cus- 
tomary provisions concerning payment of subscription and determination of par 
value.’ The Federal Republic of Germany became a member on August 14 
when the Articles of Agreement were signed in Washington for the government 
of the Federal Republic by Hans E. Riesser, Counselor of the diplomatic mis- 
sion to the United States. This followed approval by the Board of Governors 
of a resolution, effective May 28, 1952, prescribing terms and conditions for 
admission of the German Federal Republic; among other things, these provided 
that the quota of the Federal Republic should be $330 million, its subscription 
equal to its quota, and 10 percent of the subscription should be paid in gold 
and the balance in the Federal Republic’s currency." The Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan became the fifty-fourth member of the Fund on August 29 upon 
signature of the Articles of Agreement in Washington by Yusuf Haikal, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, for the government of the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom. Previously, the Board of Governors had resolved, effective 
April 21, 1952, that the terms and conditions for admission of this country 
should include a quota of $3 million for Jordan, its subscription to be equal to 
its quota, 3 percent of the subscription to be paid in gold and the balance in the 
currency of Jordan, as well as the usual provisions concerning payment of sub- 
scription and determination of par value.’ Admission of Jordan brought the 
total of members’ quotas in the Fund to $8,736,500,000.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The report of the Director-General (Torres-Bodet) on the activities of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization from April 
1951 to July 1952 stated that “remarkable progress” had been made during 
these fifteen months.’ The Director-General reported that the number of mem- 
ber states rose from 60 to 65, a “more precise conception of aims” resulted in 
better coordination of endeavor and greater economy in drawing up the pro- 


* International Monetary Fund Press Release 8 Ibid., p. 162. 
189, August 13, 1952. * Ibid., p. 159. 

‘International Monetary Fund, Summary #0 International Monetary Fund Press Release 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of 197, August 29, 1952. 
the Board of Governors, September 1952, p. 166. 1 Documen 


t 7C/8, October 1952, p. 11. 
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gram, and that methods of action improved.’ The report was divided into four 
parts which dealt with execution of the program, action in the field of inter- 
national cooperation, administrative and financial questions, and the work of 
the Executive Board. It revealed that the organization was attempting to pro- 
mote international cooperation among specialists in two ways: one, by lending 
its authority to and aiding financially the work of international non-govern- 
mental organizations of specialists, and the other, by attempting to compensate 
for the inadequacy of the national sections of such organizations in some areas 
through direct action of its science cooperation offices. UNESCO action relat- 
ing to international organization of specialized documentation also was two- 
fold: it was concentrating on organizing the national and _ international 
standardization, collection and dissemination of specialized documentation; and 
it had established responsible services within the secretariat, in cooperation 
with international organizations and national commissions, for assembling and 
distributing information on program matters. Other phases of UNESCO action 
described included its work in stimulating and assisting its members to provide 
their peoples with a minimum of general, technical and moral education known 
as fundamental education; expanding primary, secondary and vocational edu- 
cation; promoting higher education and scientific research; protecting writers, 
artists and scientists; preserving the cultural heritage of mankind; disseminating 
science and culture; attempting to remove obstacles to the free flow of ideas, 
concentrating mainly on the international circulation of educational and cul- 
tural materials; and studying social problems likely to create national and 
international tensions. 

It was announced in October 1952 that an International Social Council had 
been created provisionally under UNESCO auspices, following a meeting at 
UNESCO House of specialists from France, India, Italy, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The meeting also examined condi- 
tions required to establish a permanent council and drew up plans for inter- 
national and inter-cultural research projects." In December Claude Lévi-Strauss 
(France) was appointed secretary to the council, the purpose of which was to 
encourage the progress of the social sciences and their application to problems 
of contemporary life. 

Between October 6 and 11, an international committee of eleven experts met 
at UNESCO House to study the right to participate freely in the cultural life of 
the community, in accordance with Article 27 (1) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. The meeting was convened pursuant to a resolution of the 
sixth session of the General Conference.‘ In its report to the seventh session, 
the committee emphasized that in making a general survey of the complex 
problems submitted to it, it was able only to arrive at certain principles, recom- 
mend certain approaches, and indicate lines of research by defining the terms 
of the questions arising. Committee attention was focused on the concept of 


2 Ibid. * Document 7C/PRG/10, November 3, 1952. 
2 UNESCO World Review/193, October 25, 
1952, p. 4. 
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culture in its relation to the various kinds of communities, diffusion of culture, 
the role of the state, obstacles to cultural participation, particular problems of 
underdeveloped areas, and suggestions for UNESCO action. The committee 
recommended that pending adoption of general measures for the application 
of the Covenant on the Economic, Social and Cultural Rights of Man by the 
United Nations, the General Conference invite member states to include in 
their periodical reports to the Director-General detailed information on steps 
they were taking to facilitate participation by all in cultural life, on results 
achieved, and on help which international agencies could afford them.’ 

The fourth meeting of representatives of national commissions was held on 
November 8, 10, 14 and 20, with a final meeting planned for December 11, 
1952. National commissions of 51 member states were represented at the 
meeting, which elected Professor Sinisa Stankovic (Yugoslavia) chairman. 
Adopted by this meeting were resolutions recommending that the General Con- 
ference examine the possibility of circulating conference documents, particu- 
larly the proposed program and budget estimates, so that they would arrive 
three months prior to the General Conference, and requesting members to in- 
clude in their reports to UNESCO information on distribution of UNESCO 
publications and reception by the press in their respective countries, as well as 
on the close liaison they were recommended to maintain with experts, partici- 
pants in UNESCO seminars, and delegates to the General Conference. In 
addition, the meeting recommended that: 1) national commissions should 
associate young people in their work by forming committees of representatives 
of young people, establishing a youth advisory commission with the national 
commission, or by regular consultations with an already existing representative 
committee; 2) these committees study and apply the items on UNESCO's pro- 
gram of concern to young people; and 3) the secretariat organize a conference 
of representatives of the youth commissions of national commissions by 1955.° 

Other action in the period under review included announcement that the 
second international fundamental education center sponsored by UNESCO was 
established at Sirs-el-Layan, Egypt. This center was to train 50 students from 
Arab countries as leaders in fundamental education and was to be similar to 
the one at Patzcuaro, Mexico, where nearly 100 students from sixteen countries 
were taking an eighteen-month course to qualify them .to train other leaders. 
In response to a request from the Indian government, UNESCO sent a team of 
experts to India to help improve that country’s harbors. After some controversy 
over proposed UNESCO headquarters in Paris, the French government offered 
the organization a site in the Place de Fontenoy without reservation as to plan- 
ning or style. Accepting this offer, UNESCO in December reappointed its 
advisory panel of architects and requested them to submit a design for the site 
by April 1953." 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 'The Times (London), December 22, 1952. 
* Document 7C/PRG/20 (rev.), November 
24, 1952, p. 14. 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Universal Postal Congress 


The thirteenth Congress of the Universal Postal Union was held at the Palais 
des Académies in Brussels from May 14 to July 15, 1952, with representatives 
from 91 countries present. The Congress, which met to revise the convention 
and its executive regulations concluded at Paris in 1947 as well as facultative 
agreements and their executive regulations also concluded in Paris, had before 
it more than 1,700 proposals for amending the Paris Acts. After electing 
E. Pineux (Belgium) President and F. Hess (Switzerland) Vice-President, the 
Congress established eight committees.’ 

The general committee raised the number of members of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee from nineteen to twenty; adopted new provisions to harmo- 
nize, as regards exemption from postal charges on mails for prisoners of war and 
interned civilians, the text of the UPU Acts and those of the Geneva Conven- 
tion for the Protection of War Victims of 1949; made uniform the provisions 
concerning settlement between administrations of international accounts regard- 
ing postal traffic; and introduced into the convention a provision that adminis- 
trations issue postal stamps with which to frank postal articles.’ The first 
committee, which studied problems concerning the letter post, extended exemp- 
tion from postal charges to postal matter for the blind; raised the percentage 
increase which each country could apply to the basic charges for letter mail 
adopted in Paris from 40 to 60 percent; agreed that urgently required drugs 
difficult to obtain should be accepted for transmission in all cases; simplified the 
provisions relating to revision of transit payments accounts; and allowed admin- 
istrations of origin to grant 50 percent reduction on the general tariff for printed 
papers to all senders as regards newspapers and periodicals posted personally 
by them.’ The deliberative subcommittee which was established by the first 
committee to lighten its work dealt with such topics as phonopost articles, inter- 
national reply-coupons, undeliverable correspondence returned to senders, and 
exemption from customs duty. Among results attained by the 1 bis: committee, 
which considered air mail questions, were abolition of the right of the ad- 
dressee to demand that his mail be sent by air over a portion of the journey 
only, official recognition of the category of articles to be known as “Aerograms’, 
insertion in the text of the principle that air surcharges must be strictly related 
to the cost of air transport, and reduction under certain conditions of the air 
transport charges fixed by the Paris convention. Discussing UPU Acts relating 
to insured articles and parcels, the second committee adopted a revised draft 
of the Paris Acts concerning insured letters and boxes which contained altera- 
tions simplifying the text and a more uniform and precise terminology, as well 
as a revised draft of the Paris Acts relating to parcels.‘ Subjects examined by 


1For summary of the work of the twelfth ? Union Postale, LXXVII, p. 146 A. 
Universal Postal Congress, which met in Paris 3 Ibid., p. 148 A. 
in 1947, see International Organization, II, * Ibid., p. 152 A. 
p. 137. 
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the third committee included money orders, travellers orders, postal transfers, 
cash on delivery, collection of payments, proposals for arrangements regarding 
savings banks, and subscription by post. The task of the fourth or drafting 
committee was to correct texts from the point of view of clearness and grammar 
and to harmonize the various Acts from the drafting point of view. 

In plenary session nearly all committee decisions were confirmed, and the 
Congress elected the following to form the new Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee: the United States, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Venezuela, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Switzerland, Australia, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Pakistan, Syria, the Union of South Africa, and Egypt. Also in 
plenary session, the Congress adopted a more liberal air transport charge for 
letters and cards than that agreed on in the 1 bis committee, deciding that the 
single universal tax of three gold francs should be increased to four gold francs 
at the most for letters and cards carried over lines in respect of which the rates 
in force on July 1, 1952 exceeded three gold francs.’ It was agreed that an 
inquiry into regulations adopted by postal administrations for the transport of 
perishable biological matter should be conducted and that regulations should 
be drawn up to govern the transport of dangerous substances by air. Before 
closing, the Congress accepted the invitation of the Canadian government to 
hold the fourteenth Congress in Ottawa in 1957. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The World Health Organization sponsored an inter-regional conference on 
rabies, held on Coonoor, India, during July 1952, which gave intensive and 
individual training in complicated laboratory procedures to an international 
group. A consultant staff of eight members gave lectures, led discussions, and 
supervised the laboratory work of 47 participants. One of the objects of the 
conference was to teach standardized procedures in rabies tests so that results 
obtained in laboratories throughout the world might be compared. 

In September, four of the WHO regional committees met in various parts of 
the world. The fifth session of the Regional Committee for South-East Asia 
convened in Bandung, Indonesia, from September 4 to 9, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. M. Soerono, Secretary-General of the Ministry of Health of Indo- 
nesia and with delegates from seven states attending. In his annual report to 
the committee, the Regional Director (Mani) appealed for concentration on 
training auxiliary workers to aid in the development of health programs and 
services in rural areas where the situation was most critical as a partial solution 
to the problem of inadequate numbers of trained medical personnel, and for a 
shift in emphasis from curative to preventive measures and from efforts to meet 
demands of sick people to attempts to reduce the sources of sickness. The 
report showed considerable progress in malaria control, stating that 110 workers 
were engaged in more than 65 projects in south-east Asia. In addition to 


® Ibid., p. 155 A. 
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malaria control, these projects dealt with tuberculosis, treponematoses, and 
other communicable diseases; maternal and child health; nursing; nutrition; 
and medical education and training of auxiliary personnel. The health pro- 
gram approved by the committee for 1954 followed the lines of the work al- 
ready in progress and called for an expenditure of about $4 million, $2 million 
of which was to come from WHO and the remainder from the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund and other sources.’ 

From September 15 to 24, the Regional Committee for the Americas met in 
its fourth session in Havana, Cuba, representatives from 21 states attending. 
Reporting on activities during the past year, the Regional Director stressed the 
work in health demonstration areas, which represented long-range programs 
for improving health conditions; the annual nursing workshops which trained 
nurses; the activities of the Institute of Nutrition for Central America and 
Panama; the fight against yellow fever; the yaws-eradication campaign in 
Haiti; experiments with dry vaccine in smallpox-vaccination projects; and the 
work of the aftosa center in Brazil. A program for 1953 continuing activities 
of the kind reported for the previous year was adopted, and the committee ap- 
proved a budget of about $2 million.’ 

At Lisbon, Portugal, from September 25 to 27, the Regional Committee for 
Europe met in its second session, attended by representatives from twenty 
states. The report of the Regional Director informed members of action taken 
on recommendations made at the committee’s first session, and dealt with prob- 
lems of staffing the regional office and selection of a site for this office as well 
as with specific program recommendations for 1953. Considering guiding 
principles for a general program of work, the committee recorded its intention 
to review regularly such principles as they might apply as a result of further 
experience of WHO’s work in Europe. It was agreed that, provisionally, the 
regional office would remain in Geneva for at least one year.” 

Representatives from thirteen states attended the third session of the Regional 
Committee for the Western Pacific in Saigon, Vietnam, from September 25 to 
30. The Regional Director's report described the development of health work 
in the region during the preceding year, as directed by regional advisers and 
an international field staff of 33 persons from 23 countries. After reviewing the 
proposed program and budget for 1954 and approving the regional program 
and budget for 1953, the committee authorized the Regional Director to estab- 
lish, if necessary, priorities for implementation of the program. These were 
to be based on the following criteria: 1) value of the project to countries in the 
region; 2) the place of the project in the long-term health plans of the govern- 
ment concerned and the government's other intentions regarding the particular 
problem; 3) the association in the project of more than one international health 
organization; and 4) the incidence of the disease, the total amount of assistance 
being received from WHO, and the availability of other sources of assistance. 
It was recommended that a study be undertaken on the possibilities of establish- 


1 Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- ? Ibid., VII, p. 13. 
tion, VI, p. 326. 3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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ing a clearing center at the regional office for collection and distribution of 
information on public health problems among member countries, encouraging 
more grants for intra-regional fellowships, and sponsoring more intra-regional 
. ¢ 

Among publications issued by WHO during the period under review were: 
the first report of the Expert Committee on Public-Health Administration; the 
fifth report of the Expert Committee on Biological Standardization; the first 
report of the Joint Expert Committee on the Physically Handicapped Child, 
convened by WHO with the participation of the United Nations, ILO, and 
UNESCO; and the first report of the Expert Committee on Trachoma.’ It was 
announced on December 11 that Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of 
WHO, had decided not to accept the renewal of contract unanimously offered 
to him in May 1952 by the Fifth World Health Assembly. His contract would 
expire on July 21, 1953, and the Assembly had proposed an extension of three 


years.” 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Committee 


From September 9 to 27, 1952, the Executive Committee of the World 
Meteorological Organization met in its third session in Geneva. The lengthy 
agenda contained a higher proportion of technical matters than in previous 
sessions.’ The committee made suggestions for meeting the shortage of experts 
in the various specialized aspects of meteorology and invited the regional asso- 
ciations to consider possible application of the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance in their areas. Two of the largest items on the 
agenda were the reports on the first sessions of Regional Association VI 
(Europe) and the Commission for Maritime Meteorology.” Both sessions had 
brought to light difficulties in interpreting the WMO general regulations, and 
the committee issued guidance for use until the points could be finally settled 
by the Congress. It was generally agreed that the Executive Committee should 
encourage the work of the regional associations and the technical commissions. 
After discussing the general procedure for dealing with urgent technical en- 
quiries referred to WMO, a resolution directing the secretariat to take a more 
active part in such questions was adopted. It was decided that a working 
group should be established to investigate how WMO could contribute to the 
UNESCO arid zone program, and that the committee should proceed with the 
preparation of world maps and tables of thunderstorm frequency. In all, about 
50 resolutions were adopted at this session of the committee." 


‘ Ibid., p. 15. 1For summary of action taken at the first 


’ WHO Technical Report Series 1952, Num- and second sessions of the Executive Committee, 
bers 55, 56, 58, 59. see International Organization, VI, p. 457. 
*See International Organization, VI, p. 653. 2 For summary of these sessions, see below. 


™The Times ( London} December 12° ‘1952. 3 WMO Bulletin, I, p. 50. 
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Regional and Technical Activities 


The European Regional Association, Regional Association VI, held its first 
session in Zurich, Switzerland, from May 26 to June 8, 1952. Following 
approval of the final agenda, the work of the session was subdivided among 
three committees. The committee on general meteorology studied improvements 
in observations, networks and meteorological codes. It was recommended that 
twenty additional radio-sonde stations be established in Europe to complete the 
existing network and meet aviation requirements as set out by ICAO. Certain 
resolutions and recommendations for improving communications in Europe 
were adopted by the committee on the exchange of meteorological information, 
and the committee on administrative questions studied a variety of problems. 
The association asked the Executive Committee to study the possibility of 
supplying funds for programs to encourage the exchange of meteorologists 
between services and to organize exclusively technical conferences.* 

Under the presidency of Commander C.E.N. Frankcom (United Kingdom), 
the first session of the Commission for Maritime Meteorology opened in London 
on July 14, 1952. The Secretary-General of WMO (Swoboda) outlined the 
functions of technical commissions according to the organization’s convention, 
emphasized their importance as a fundamental part of WMO, and added that 
they should be free from restrictions as far as possible, their legal status having 
been made less formal than that of other subdivisions of the organization. The 
various working groups and committees submitted twelve resolutions and 31 
recommendations, which were subsequently approved by the commission in 
plenary session. Two major problems considered involved how best to encour- 
age all maritime countries to recruit voluntary observing ships and how to plan 
their recruitment to provide the best possible network for all areas. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was recommended that: each maritime service be asked 
to state whether it was willing or able to recruit more selected ships; a six- 
monthly list of selected ships and their call signs be published by the secre- 
tariat; ships’ call signs be included in all collective messages of ships’ reports; 
and the meteorological services responsible for receipt of radio weather mes- 
sages from shipping specifically notify other states of their willingness to accept 
these messages without cost to the ship." Technical regulations prepared by a 
working group prior to the meeting were approved after study and discussion 
in plenary sessions, and detailed study was given to various instrumental and 
observational problems, including measurement of sea and air temperatures 
and humidity. Concerning weather bulletins and storm warnings for shipping, 
it was agreed that present arrangements were generally satisfactory; and work- 
ing groups were established for continued study of selected ship problems, issue 
of radio weather messages to and from shipping, instrumental and other prob- 
lems relating to observations at sea, and climatology and applied meteorology.’ 


‘ Ibid., p. 26. * Ibid., p. 67, 68. 
5 Ibid., p. 63. 
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Il. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Consultative Assembly 


The second part of the fourth ordinary session of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg, September 15-30, 1952.’ 
Mr. Baggiano-Pico (Italy) was elected to the vice-presidency vacated by the 
death of Mr. Jacini. The President of the assembly (deMenthon, France) an- 
nounced that an extraordinary session would be held in mid-January 1953, to 
consider the work of the Ad Hoc Assembly entrusted with the preparation of a 
draft treaty for a European political community,” a decision in which the depu- 
ties of the Committee of Ministers later concurred. 


Political Questions: The first two meetings of the assembly were devoted to 
statements by the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom (Eden) and Italy 
(de Gasperi). Mr. Eden explained again the essence of his proposals of the 
previous March; he emphasized that, although there was a healthy diversity of 
approach to the generally desired goal of greater European unity, that diversity 
ought not to be allowed to defeat the larger purpose by creating a “little 
Europe” from which those states which favored different methods were ex- 
cluded. Mr. de Gasperi reviewed developments of the past months and noted 
that, in a relatively short time, the cause of European unity had reached the 
stage when “without being accused of Utopianism we can talk of final decisions 
on the setting-up of a European Political Community”. 

The assembly combined the agenda items of 1) the role of the Council of 
Europe in the new pattern of organization of Europe; 2) changes in the politi- 
cal structure of Europe necessary to achieve a greater unity among the mem- 
bers of the Council and to bring about effective cooperation in the various fields 
mentioned in Article 1 of the Statute; 3) the aims and prospects of European 
unity within the framework of the Council; 4) the statute of a political commu- 
nity of a supra-national character; and 5) reaffirmation of the assembly’s faith in 
the unity of the whole of Europe. General debate extended from September 
16 to 18 and from September 29 to 30; speakers from nearly every country and 
party participated. In the final days of the debate, three resolutions and an 
order were approved. The assembly unanimously approved a resolution 
“recognizing that Europe represents one spiritual and economic whole, linked 
by a common cultural heritage, geography and historical tradition” and “con- 


1For information on the first part of the ses- (Fourth Ordinary Session, 2d part), Official 
sion, see International Organization, VI, p. 662. Records of Debates, Volumes 3, 4 and 5, Stras- 

? The following summary of the second part bourg, 1952; ibid., Documents, Working Papers, 
of the fourth ordinary session of the Consultative Volumes 2 and 3; Council of Europe, Direc- 
Assembly is based on the following documents: torate of Information, Council of Europe News, 
Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly October 1, 1952. 
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sidering that friendly co-operation between all European countries would pro- 
vide a firm foundation for an honourable and lasting peace, solidly based on 
collective security and a rising standard of living”. The assembly looked for. 
ward to the time when all countries of Europe would feel able or be free to 
join the Council and “when all those now subject to foreign constraint or a 
totalitarian regime may enjoy the liberties enshrined in the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights and thus be eligible through their freely elected repre. 
sentatives to become Members of the Council of Europe . . . and to work 
together with unity of purpose for the maintenance of peace and the promotion 
of the well-being of all Europe”. 

The assembly also adopted a resolution by a vote of 96 to 7 with 1 absten- 
tion (Caron, Italy) which 1) noted the creation of the Ad Hoc Assembly; 2) 
noted that the preparation of the statute of the political community was to be 
undertaken in permanent liaison with the Council of Europe to which the Ad 
Hoc Assembly was required to submit periodic progress reports; 3) considered 
that coordination of the work of the Ad Hoc Assembly and the Council should 
be ensured; 4) instructed the Bureau of the Consultative Assembly to establish 
contact with the Bureau of the Ad Hoc Assembly to determine the best means 
for establishing such liaison and the procedures for transmitting the required 
reports; 5) resolved that observers on the Special Committee created in May 
1952, be granted the same rights as other members. 

The third resolution approved by the Assembly represented a further opinion 
on the role of the Council of Europe in the new organization of Europe. In the 
course of debate Mr. Caron (Italy) had submitted five amendments designed to 
eliminate from the proposed resolution rules which he felt to be too rigid. Until 
more experience had been gained in the functioning of restricted communities, 
he felt it wise to allow the restricted communities, especially the proposed 
political community, to function autonomously. He felt that relations between 
the proposed political community and a state not a member of it should take 
the form of the association between two sovereign states; such a community 
could not accept, he felt, the forms of liaison and contro] contemplated in the 
draft resolution on any basis except that of reciprocity. As he held it to be 
unlikely that non-member states would admit observers of the political com- 
munity to their parliaments and governments, the community itself could not 
be bound unilaterally. Mr. Caron was answered by Guy Mollet (France) who 
called the Caron amendments a “destructive note” in the harmony of the draft 
resolution which would negate the whole purpose of the Eden proposals which 
the Council had previously accepted in principle. Mr. Larock (Belgium) inter- 
preted the criticisms made by Mr. Caron and his supporters as charging that 
the draft was “too precise, too lucid: lacking, that is to say, in elasticity and 
Nordic mist”. Later in the debate, Mr. Caron withdrew his amendments. 

The assembly approved amendments offered by Mr. Lutkens (Germany) to 
eliminate references to the European Defense Community, by Mr. Ebuzziya 
(Turkey) to permit a member of the Council wishing to accredit its permanent 
delegation to the Council of Europe as its permanent delegation to the Euro- 
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pean Coal and Steel Community High Authority to do so; and by Mr. Jaquet 
(France) to allow the community concerned to bear any additional expense 
incurred by the Council of Europe in giving effect to the proposals. 

As finally adopted by a vote of 102 to 0 with 1 abstention, the resolution 
welcomed the decision of the Ad Hoc Assembly to invite observers from non- 
participating countries to join in the work of preparing plans for a European 
political community. In regard to the European Coal and Steel Community, 
with which the assembly felt it necessary to establish the type of relationship 
envisioned in the Eden proposals as soon as possible, the assembly suggested 
the following measures to be taken immediately: 1) all members of the Council 
who had not acceded to ECSC should be invited to establish permanent dele- 
gations to the High Authority, if desired, utilizing their permanent delegations 
to the Council of Europe for this purpose; 2) the seat of the Assembly of ECSC 
should be permanently maintained at the seat of the Council of Europe so that 
the Council buildings and secretariat could be utilized; 3) insofar as possible, 
the same representatives should be appointed to the assemblies of ECSC and 
the Council; 4) on conditions to be agreed upon between the two assemblies, 
representatives of the Consultative Assembly of non-ECSC members should be 
able to participate without vote in the proceedings of the ECSC Assembly and 
close coordination should be secured in the proceedings of the two assemblies in 
matters of common interest; and 5) the Committee of Ministers should open 
discussions with the High Authority and Council of Ministers of ECSC to a) 
decide upon the conditions under which non-ECSC members of the Council of 
Europe could be represented by observers on the ECSC Council of Ministers 
and b) define conditions under which the High Authority of ECSC might be 
authorized to take part in certain meetings of the organs of the Council of 
Europe, especially when the Council was considering reports from ECSC. 

In order that negotiations on the political community might be more easily 
initiated within the orbit of the Council of Europe, the assembly submitted to 
the Committee of Ministers a draft protocol which, recalling earlier decisions of 
the ministers that negotiations could be held within the Council of Europe to 
establish or provide liaison with European communities whose aims lay within 
the limits of Article 1 of the Statute, considered it essential to extend the possi- 
bility to include European communities whose objects went further than the 
Statute while at the same time maintaining cooperation of member states within 
the Council. The assembly felt that the Committee of Ministers and the Con- 
sultative Assembly should be empowered to act as the ministerial and parlia- 
mentary organs of any European community whose aims fell within the scope 
of Article 1 (a) and whose membership did not go outside the Council of Eu- 
rope. When the organs of the Council of Europe were operating in such a 
capacity, 1) their competence should extend to all matters within the compe- 
tence of the community in question and its powers, functions, composition and 
procedure should be determined by the statute and other regulations of the 
community in question; 2) their membership should be restricted to represen- 
tatives of the members of the community concerned who would in turn deter- 
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mine the conditions upon which other members of the Council of Europe could 
send observers or become associate members; and 3) members of the Council 
of Europe not members of the community concerned would be in no way com- 
mitted by actions of these bodies acting in their restricted capacity. Additional 
expenses incurred by the Council of Europe in giving effect to such provisions 
should be borne exclusively by the states which had participated or by the 
community itself. Finally, the Committee of Ministers was requested to con- 
sider increasing the number of representatives of all members in the assembly, 
taking as a basis the number of seats proposed for the Common Assembly of 
ECSC. 

The Assembly further suggested that, as it was desirable that organic liaison 
be established between the communities and the Council and that multiplication 
of machinery be avoided, suggested in effect a unified secretariat. The assem- 
blies of each of the communities and of the Council of Europe would appoint 
a clerk responsible only to it; the clerk of the Consultative Assembly would 
become Director of European Parliamentary Services with the following duties; 
1) to act as a liaison medium between assemblies on administrative matters of 
common concern; 2) to provide from personnel and facilities at his disposal the 
necessary services for each assembly. To the greatest possible extent, the Di- 
rector should draw on the staff and resources of the Council of Europe, required 
additional staff being recruited by the Council. The Council, ECSC, and sub- 
sequent communities would share expenses for such services. 

The Committee of Ministers was requested to consider what amendments 
would be required in the Statute to give effect to the preceding measures. The 
Assembly also adopted an order instructing its Bureau to enter into negotiations 
with the Bureau of ECSC with regard to the practical aspects of liaison between 
the assemblies of the two organizations and to keep the Consultative Assembly 
and its committees informed. 

During debate on the defense of Europe, several representatives criticized 
the strategy of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization which, they felt, was 
based on the concept of “second zone” countries; notably, Denmark, northwest 
Germany and north Netherlands; they felt that NATO should “make its attitude 
on this question unmistakably clear by declaring that there are no ‘second 
zone’ countries situated outside the main defense zone or designated as mere 
glacis for a few delaying actions to cover the retreat of the more favored 
partners”. By a vote of 67 to 1 with 6 abstentions the assembly approved a 
resolution suggesting that the Committee of Ministers request NATO to pro- 
vide the necessary information for an annual report on general problems of 
European defense to be drawn up by a competent Council committee and dis- 
cussed by the assembly. The assembly also approved by a vote of 67 to 2 with 
8 abstentions a resolution stressing the need for ensuring the collective defense 
of Europe while at the same time maintaining economic stability and a fair 
distribution of the burden of rearmament among countries and social classes. 
The object of strengthening the military power of Europe was, the resolution 
continued, to provide a joint guarantee of the security of all participating parties 
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which, having accepted sacrifices, had an equal right to the defense of their 
territory; this principle should be reflected in military and political decisions of 
NATO. Long-term plans under a system of off-shore purchases would, it was 
felt, facilitate genuine integration of European armaments industries and 
strengthen the economic and social position of Europe which was a prerequisite 
for strengthening its military power. 

The Standing Committee of the Consultative Committee on September 15 
declared out of order a request from 36 members of the delegation of the 
German Federal Republic to include the question of “violation, in the Saar 
territory, of the democratic obligations, arising from the Statute of the Council 
of Europe and the Convention for the Protection of Human Rights” on the 
agenda of the Consultative Assembly. 


Economic Questions: The fourth report of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation dealt primarily with the recently achieved stability of 

rices, reduction in the rate of increase of industrial production and the per- 
sistent dollar deficit. While economic activity in the first half of 1952 had 
been disappointing, the report felt that the decline was of a temporary nature. 
Mr. Boothby (United Kingdom) criticized the objectives laid down in the re- 
port; he felt that full multilateral trade and general convertibility were things 
of the past, suited to 1852 but not to 1952. Europe, Mr. Boothby maintained, 
should concentrate on building a self-sufficient trade area and on establishing a 
dollar pool which would aim at limiting dollar-expenditure to the total value 
of joint dollar income. Mr. Pella (Italy) called on the assembly to “eschew 
autarchy” and retain convertibility and multilateral trade as ultimate goals. 

At the close of debate, the assembly unanimously approved a resolution ex- 
pressing concern that the 25 percent increase in production in five years, en- 
visioned in a 1951 OEEC declaration appeared in danger of not being reached. 
The assembly believed that the danger was due, in part, to stricter financial poli- 
cies pursued by certain of its members. Noting the contradictory problem of in- 
creasing production without undue inflationary pressure, the assembly suggested 
that OEEC formulate a policy which would consciously strike a balance be- 
tween them. The assembly felt “uneasy” as to whether the principles under- 
lying the Bretton Woods Agreements could still be applied, in view of constant 
balance of payments difficulties, inadequate gold reserves and restrictions which 
all signatories to those agreements had been forced to maintain. The assembly 
therefore called for an international conference to consider the present mone- 


_ tarydilemma. The assembly thought that it would be very useful if the mem- 


bers of OEEC would consult together to consider the best means for presenting 
the European point of view at such a conference. 

The assembly also discussed a report on economic relations between mem- 
bers of the Council of Europe and their overseas territories — the Strasbourg 
Plan — which noted that the entire area, containing one-third of the land area 
of the world and 950 million people, could become a viable economic unit pro- 
vided coordinated policies were followed. Lord Layton (United Kingdom) 
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emphasized that dependence upon the United States could not continue for 
long; under the Strasbourg Plan he looked for the establishment of a preferen- 
tial area within which could develop “a pattern of trade which can be an insur. 
ance against the risks involved in undue dependence on the United States”, 
The assembly, in a resolution adopted without dissenting vote, called attention 
to the dependence of Europe upon the importation of raw materials and the 
increasing demand for raw materials both in Europe and the United States; 
part of the dollar-shortage, they felt, was caused by importation of raw mate- 
rials from dollar areas. In order to help overcome these difficulties and at the 
same time contribute to a rising standard of living in the overseas territories, 
the assembly recommended that the Committee of Ministers suggest to member 
governments the following basic principles: 1) increased production of raw 
materials in overseas territories, especially raw materials currently imported 
from dollar areas; 2) adoption of a policy of economic expansion; 3) utilization 
of the resources of all members of the Council in equipping and developing 
these areas; 4) provision of facilities in overseas territories for the settlement 
of nationals with economic, scientific and technical qualifications and for intro- 
duction of enterprises from countries having no overseas territories; 5) coordi- 
nation of investment progams by region and by product; 6) creation of openings 
in the European countries for overseas products; and 7) establishment in over- 
seas territories of industries for processing raw materials produced by them 
and for producing goods for local consumption. The assembly further recom- 
mended that the Committee of Ministers invite governments concerned to ini- 
tiate negotiations to achieve these objectives by 1) establishing a European 
bank for the development of overseas territories, working in close cooperation 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 2) conclud- 
ing long-term contracts and international agreements on basic products, cover- 
ing both quantity and price, in order to give the producer greater security and 
encourage expanded production; and 3) introducing a preferential system 
founded on the principles contained in the experts’ report and on the basis of 
reciprocity between the Commonwealth and dependent territories on the one 
hand and the other countries of the area on the other. 

The assembly also approved an order concerning the desirability of increased 
economic cooperation between members of the Council and the Dominions of 
the British Commonwealth in which the Committee on Economic Questions 
was instructed to transmit pertinent recommendations of the assembly to the 
Commonwealth ministers during their London meeting and to report to the 
assembly on the results of that meeting. 

Unanimous approval was also given to a recommendation calling for the 
creation of a European organization for the coordination of inland transport, 
composed basically of major organizations representing various modes of trans- 
port; namely, the International Union of Railways, the International Union of 
River Navigation, and the International Road Federation and the International 
Road Transport Union. The purposes of the organization would be coordina- 
tion in the fields of operation, standardization of equipment, transport rates, 
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joint utilization of installations, loans, exchanges and pooling of equipment and 
utilization of the most economical routes; the organization would also draw up 
plans for the replacement of equipment and for large-scale investment com- 
mensurate with European needs. A European Council for Internal Transport 
would also be created containing representatives of 1) governments of Council 
of Europe members and non-members approved by the assembly, 2) major 

anizations representing the three modes of transport, 3) the Consultative 
Assembly, 4) the ECSC High Authority, 5) the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and 6) trade unions. This second organization would formulate recom- 
mendations for the required coordination of modes of transport, establish an 
order of priority for investments and make recommendations for maintaining 
financial equilibrium of the modes of transport and for financing development 
programs for European transport systems. 


Other Questions: The assembly approved without dissent the creation of a 
semi-permanent committee of experts on social matters composed of senior offi- 
cials of national administrations to facilitate implementation of the social pro- 
gram of the Council. The creation of a European Credit Institute for Housing 
was also recommended; the organ would be designed to overcome the lack of 
capital which was considered the main obstacle to improving housing in Europe. 
In addition, the assembly recommended that consultative status be granted to 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions. 

Among the legal questions considered by the assembly were the institution 
of a single European court of justice and the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
In a single resolution on these questions, the assembly expressed the view that 
the establishment of a single European court of justice would have two advan- 
tages; first, it would overcome difficulties created by the fact that some members 
of the Council had no mutual arbitration treaties and, second, it would prevent 
the establishment of too many separate courts of limited jurisdiction. The 
Committee on Legal Questions had drafted a statute for the proposed court and 
had also recommended the creation of a European act for the settlement of dis- 
putes. Mr. Rolin (Belgium), chairman of the committee, explained that such a 
court would both supplement the International Court of Justice in areas where 
the regional court was granted exclusive jurisdiction and also replace it except 
in cases where both disputing parties agreed to be bound by the decision of the 
IC]. The Committee of Ministers was asked to transmit the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Questions to a committee of governmental experts. 

The assembly urged Council members who were also members of the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Eu- 
rope to continue and increase the action of that organization. Council members 
and competent organizations were further urged to give priority to investment 
projects likely to encourage the integration of refugees and surplus population 
into their economic systems. Finally, the assembly recommended the creation 
of a European Cultural Fund for Exiles to preserve among exiles in western 
Europe their cultural heritage and national civilization. 
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Committee of Ministers 


The deputies of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe met in 
Strasbourg from November 4 to 7, 1952, to consider implementation of some 
of the resolutions of the Consultative Assembly. They agreed to transmit the 
Strasbourg Plan to governments of the British Commonwealth, approved the 
proposal of the President of the Consultative Assembly to hold an extraordinary 
session of the assembly in mid-January and granted consultative status to the 
European Regional Organization of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions.’ 

Meeting again from December 18 to 22, the deputies received a report from 


the Secretary-General of the Council on the work of the Constitutional Com. | 
mittee of the Ad Hoc Assembly drafting a statute of a European political com. | 


munity at which he had been an observer. The assembly's proposals concerning 
the establishment of a European Transport Council were forwarded to OEEC 
while assembly recommendations on the Strasbourg Plan were referred to the 
next meeting of the ministers. Council members and competent international 
organizations were invited to give priority to investment plans likely to foster 
the integration of population surpluses and to ratify the Geneva Convention on 





the Statute for Refugees. Protocols to agreements on social security extending | 


their benefits to refugees and a draft European convention concerning applica- 
tion for patents were approved and made available for signature. In addition, 
the deputies adopted a budget for the Council for 1953 calling for a net expend- 
iture of 793 million French francs.‘ 


Other Matters 


It was announced in December that the European Convention on Human 
Rights was expected to enter into force in the near future. The instrument of 
ratification of the German Federal Republic had been deposited on Decen- 
ber 5, bringing the total number of ratifications to five. Other Council members 
had already begun or expected to begin shortly ratifications processes.’ In 


October the United Kingdom had ratified the protocol to the Convention, the | 


first Council member to do so; the protocol concerned the right of parents to 
educate their children according to their religious and philosophical traditions, 
the right of private possessions and the right to free elections by secret ballot’ 


Political Community 
The foreign ministers of the six members of the European Coal and Steel 


Community met in Luxembourg, September 9—10, 1952, and adopted a proce | 


dure for drafting the statute of the European political community.’ An Ad Hoe 


Assembly was created composed of members of the ECSC Common Assembly 
* Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 6 Tbid., IP/553, October 11, 1952. 

tion, Press Release IP/552, November 7, 1952. ™For previous information on the 
4 Ibid., IP/574, December 23, 1952. community, see International Organization, V1 


5 Ibid., IP/565, December 5, 1952. p. 668. 
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in national delegations, who would co-opt front among the representa- 
tives of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe as many additional 
members as were needed to make the total number laid down for each country 
in the Assembly envisaged in the EDC treaty. The Ad Hoc Assembly was to 
meet at the seat of the Council of Europe and could determine the conditions 
under which representatives of other countries, especially Council members, 
could be associated with its work as observers. The Council of Ministers of 
ECSC was to be closely associated with the work of the Ad Hoc Assembly and 
was to draw up a list of questions for submission to that body on such matters 
as: 1) the spheres in which the political community should be competent to 
operate; 2) measures necessary to ensure a merging of the interests of member 
states in those spheres; and 3) the powers to be vested in institutions of the 
community." The ECSC ministers were to report periodically to the Committee 
of Ministers of the Council of Europe. By March 10, 1953, the results of studies 
referred to were to be transmitted to the Assembly of EDC and to the foreign 
ministers of the six countries concerned. The resolution declared that the 
recommended action was based on the Eden proposals calling for closest pos- 
sible relations between the political community and the Council of Europe. 

The Common Assembly of ECSC endorsed the initiative of the foreign minis- 
ters during its meeting in Strasbourg, September 10-13. The Ad Hoc Assembly 
was constituted on September 15, and held its first meeting on the same day. 
It was agreed that thirteen observers, nationals of non-ECSC members of the 
Council of Europe, could participate without vote as observers. The Ad Hoc 
Assembly established a Constitutional Committee of 26 members. 

The Special [ad hoc] Committee of the Consultative Assembly, appointed by 
the Standing Committee in July, met on September 17. Mr. Persico (Italy) 
was elected chairman and Mr. Margue (Luxembourg) and Mr. von Rechen- 
berg (German Federal Republic) were elected vice-chairmen. Fernand 
Dehousse, chairman of the Working Party of Jurists, presented that group’s 
report to the Special Committee which decided to grant the request of the 
Ad Hoc Assembly to make the report available to it.’ 

The Constitutional Committee of the Ad Hoc Assembly met on September 
22, 1952, in Strasbourg and elected Mr. Von Brentano (German Federal Repub- 
lic) chairman. A Working Party of ten members was established; the Working 
Party met in Brussels from October 6 to 8, and decided that the two documents 
defining the terms of reference and tasks of the Ad Hoc Assembly — the resolu- 
tion of September 10, 1952, of the six foreign ministers and Article 38 of the 
EDC treaty — were complementary. Mr. Dehousse (Belgium) was instructed 
to present a report on the working program of the Constitutional Committee. 

At its subsequent meeting in October, the Constitutional Committee ap- 
proved the working program submitted by Mr. Dehousse and set up four sub- 
committees each responsible for dealing with one aspect of the statute for the 


* For text of the questionnaire, see Council of ® Ibid., October 1, 1952, p. 2-4. 
Europe, Directorate of Information, Council of 
Europe News, November 1, F952, p. 3. 
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political community: 1) Sub-Committee on Functions and Powers to determine 
the competence of the community and powers to be conferred upon it and the 
question of membership, especially the situation of members having constitu. 
tional links with overseas territories. Mr. Blaisse (Netherlands) was elected 
chairman and Mr. Benvenuti (Italy), rapporteur. 2) Sub-Committee on 
Political Institutions to examine the question of the legislative organ, the nature 


of the executive organ and the possible creation of a consultative economic and | 


) 
} 
| 


social council. Mr. Teitgen (France) was elected chairman and Mr. Dehousse | 


(Belgium) and Mr. Azara (Italy), rapporteurs. 3) Sub-Committee on Legal 
Institutions to study questions arising from the creation of a court of justice, a 
council of state, a supreme court and a court competent in financial matters. 
Mr. Persico (Italy) was elected chairman and Mr. Von Merkatz (German 


Federal Republic), rapporteur. 4) Sub-Committee on Liaison to study liaison | 


between the political community and the Council of Europe, non-community 
members of the Council of Europe, other European states and major inter 
national and European organizations. Mr. van der Goes van Naters (Nether. 
lands) was elected chairman and Mr. Semler (German Federal Republic) and 
Mr. Wigny (Belgium), rapporteurs. 

The Constitutional Committee further decided that representatives of the six 
governments, representatives of the ECSC High Authority, observers from non- 
member countries and the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe should 
have access to the Ad Hoc Assembly, to the Constitutional Committee and to 
its sub-committees; they would be entitled to submit oral or written views dur- 
ing discussions but have no right to vote; other observers could be invited by 
the president to submit their views or furnish technical information. 

Finally, the Constitutional Committee decided that the sub-committees would 
meet during the coming weeks to prepare reports for the third meeting of the 
Consultative Committee to be held in Paris in December. The Working Party 
was maintained and enlarged to include rapporteurs of the four sub-committees 
and Mr. Braun (Saar).” 

The four sub-committees met in Paris, November 12—15. The Sub-Committee 
on Powers felt that, in regard to the competence of the community, its statute 


should be capable of restrictive interpretation although it should possess a gen- 


eral competence which might develop gradually. As a first step, the sub- 
committee felt that the community should assume the powers of EDC and 
ECSC; the development of these institutions, however, would call for further 


powers in foreign affairs and defense. The community, it was felt, would need | 


the power to conclude treaties within its scope which would bind the commu- 
nity itself and each member individually. The sub-committee felt that the 
community should have the right to levy taxes, although recognizing that there 
must be a transitional period during which financial obligations arising under 
EDC and ECSC would have to be met under the terms of the respective treaties 
and other expenses met by contributions from governments. 


10 Ibid., November 1, 1952, p. 24. 
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The Sub-Committee on Political Institutions recommended a bicameral legis- 
lature. The first chamber would eventually be elected by direct universal 
suffrage while the second chamber would represent states. Two executive 

were envisaged; a committee of ministers to consist of men appointed 
by individual governments to the post of Minister for European Affairs and the 
European Executive College composed of a president chosen in a manner deter- 
mined by the first chamber, six other members appointed by the president from 
the chambers or from prominent personalities, and the presidents of ECSC and 
EDC. 

The Sub-Committee on Legal Questions recommended the creation of a sin- 
gle European court of justice containing several divisions, one of which would 
be responsible for examining constitutional disputes. 

The Sub-Committee on Liaison decided that the external relations of the 
community fell into three categories: 1) political relations involving questions 
of coordination; 2) liaison with existing international institutions; 3) association 
of creation of close permanent links with another state. An “associate” was 
defined by the sub-committee as a state which agreed to collaborate in the ful- 
fillment of the aims of the community in fields specified by the community.” 

The Constitutional Committee held its third meeting in Paris, December 
15-20, to consider reports of the subcommittees and adopt recommendations 
for the Ad Hoc Assembly which was to meet in January 1953. The committee 
emphasized that the political community was “of supranational character, by 
nature indissoluble, and founded on the union of the peoples concerned”. The 
community was to contribute to safeguarding human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in the members states, to assure the security of members against all 
aggression and, to this end, to coordinate their foreign policy, to contribute to 
their economic expansion, employment, and rising standard of living by creating 
acommon market, and to contribute to the achievement of the agreed aims 
of the European Convention on Human Rights, the Statute of the Council of 
Europe, the Convention for European Economic Cooperation and the North 


_ Atlantic Treaty. The bicameral parliament would consist of a Chamber of 


Peoples elected by direct universal suffrage with 63 seats apiece for France, 
Germany and Italy, 30 seats apiece for Belgium and Netherlands and 12 seats 
for Luxembourg and a Senate representing states with equal powers composed 
of members elected by national parliaments with 21 seats apiece for France, 
Germany and Italy, 10 seats apiece for Belgium and Netherlands and 4 seats 
for Luxembourg. The Constitutional Committee also agreed that the President 
of the community should be elected by the Council of [National] Ministers and 
also that the Executive Council would be responsible to the parliament of the 
community which could bring about its resignation by a majority vote of cen- 
sure. Another elaboration of the proposals of the sub-committees approved by 
the Constitutional Committee was in listing all European states not members of 
the community and any overseas territory having constitutional ties with a 


_ member or an associate state as eligible to qualify as associate states.” 


4 Ibid., December 1, 1952, p. 2-3. 8 Ibid., January 1, 1953, p. 2-7. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
Council 


The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization met in Paris, Decem- 
ber 15-18, 1952, the first meeting of the Council on a ministerial level since the 
Lisbon meeting of February 1952.’ Ministers of foreign affairs, finance and 
defense of the fourteen NATO members took part in the meeting. Observers 
agreed that the principal fact conditioning the discussions and decisions of the 
ministers was the impending change of government in the United States. 

Several decisions were taken, however, by the Council during the meeting. 
The French Foreign Minister (Schuman) and Minister for the Associated States 
of Indochina (Letourneau) called for a “clear-cut and unanimous” recognition 
-by the Council that the war in Indochina was of common interest to NATO and 
that it was necessary to take fullest account of French efforts there and to aid 
France to carry out the task. Both ministers emphasized that the Indochinese 
war limited France’s capacity to rearm in Europe and explained France’s hesi- 
tation to ratify the European Defense Community Treaty.*. On December 17, 
the Council unanimously agreed with the French thesis; the United Kingdom 
Foreign Secretary (Eden) emphasized, however, that this action “was not an 
extension of NATO’s obligations” and pointed out that the United States and 
United Kingdom had been giving France aid in the struggle. Mr. Eden added 
that the United Kingdom was engaged in Malaya in a struggle “comparable to 
that in Indo-China”. He also said that the question of aid was one of supplies 
and not naval aid.’ 

The Council reached unanimous agreement on the command structure in the 
Mediterranean which had been in dispute between the United Kingdom and 
United States for 18 months. Under the compromise solution adopted Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten was named to the position of commander-in-chief of allied 
forces in the Mediterranean. The new command was to be primarily respon- 
sible in time of war for the security of sea communications, protection of ship- 
ping and convoys, coordination of logistical support and support of adjacent 
commands. Units of the United States Sixth Fleet under Admiral Carney, 
Commander-in-Chief, AHied Forces, Southern Europe, whose principal function 
was support of land campaigns in southern Europe, were to remain a separate 
command. The Mediterranean command of Admiral Mountbatten was to be 
subdivided into areas, including French and Italian areas in western and central 
Mediterranean, under national commanders who would be responsible to 
Mountbatten for all allied tasks but to their national authorities for national 
functions. Coastal areas were to remain national responsibilities. The new 
commander in the Mediterranean was to be responsible to and report to 
General Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, rather than, as the 
United Kingdom had previously insisted, to the NATO Standing Group. 


1 For information on the Lisbon meeting, see 3 Ibid., December 19, 1952. 
International Organization, V1, p. 326. Other * Ibid., December 10, 1952; Chronology of 
activities are summarized in ibid., p. 464 and International Events and Documents, VIII, 
669 p. 748-749. 


2 New York Times, December 18, 1952. 
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Considerable discussion developed concerning the request of SHAPE (Su- 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe) for a fourth installment on the 
NATO infrastructure program for the next two years of $420 million, a figure 
described by General Ridgway as the “indispensable minimum” of the $1,491.6 
million his staff had originally estimated. A committee composed of finance 
and defense ministers considered the request; during its meetings French minis- 
ters together with some other members, wanted to cut the figure, reportedly 
urging elimination of $56 million programs in both west Germany and north 
Africa. The Council finally approved the allotment for the fourth period of 
the infrastructure program at $229.6 million, of which the United States would 
contribute $91.84 million. Members of the Council emphasized that the figure 
was provisional.’ SHAPE later reported that the cuts approved by the Council 
would affect jet fuel pipelines and storage facilities, radar and electronic signal 
systems, joint combat headquarters and naval and naval air bases." 

The Council also agreed that more emphasis should be given to increasing 
effectiveness rather than numbers of forces if resources were not available for 
both tasks. Speedy ratification was urged of the European Defense Community 
Treaty and the NATO Protocol. 

Reports were received from the Secretary-General (Ismay) on develop- 
ments of the past eight months and from NATO military authorities noting 
considerable progress in most fields. Progress in standardization of equipment 
was reported to be slow although agreements covering 64 items had been pro- 
mulgated and a further 124 were being prepared.’ 

In addition, the Council approved a revision of NATO’s Strategic Guidance 
Directive, the basic military blueprint of NATO. The revised version, it had 
been officially revealed earlier by Lieutenant-General Foulkes (Canada), re- 
tiring president of the Military Committee, presupposed that in any future war, 
German military forces would fight along with those of NATO. Account of 
the nearly 30 Greek and Turkish divisions was also taken in the revision. 
General Foulkes revealed in addition that the possibility that Yugoslav forces 
might cooperate had been taken into account as had the possible use of tactical 
atomic and other new weapons. Military estimates for the fourth installment 
of the infrastructure program had been based on the same assumptions.” 

Meeting in late November prior to the ministerial meeting of the Council, the 
ministers’ deputies had accepted an offer from the French government for a 
permanent site outside Paris at Le Chesnay.” 

The Secretary-General (Ismay) revealed on February 19, 1953, that the 
Council deputies had approved an additional allocation for the fourth install- 
ment of the infrastructure program bringing the total for the two years covered 
by the installment to $448 million — contrasted with the $420 million asked by 


5The Times (London), December 31, 1952. Documents, VIII, p. 748-749; ibid., IX, 


* New York Times, December 16, 1952. p. 22-23. 

'Ibid., December 18, 1952; ibid., December 10 New York Times, December 12, 1952; ibid., 
19, 1952. December 18, 1952. 

* Ibid., December 25, 1952. 1 The Times (London), November 21, 1952; 


®Chronology of International Events and _ ibid., November 29, 1952. 
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SHAPE and the $229.6 million actually approved by the Council in December, 
No decision had yet been taken concerning the allocation of the extra amount 
among NATO members.” 


Regional Commands 


The formation of two new army group headquarters within Marshal Juin’s 
command (Allied Land Forces, Central Europe) was announced in late Novem. 
ber. The northern group was to be under the command of General Sir Richard 
Gale, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine, and to have an 
international staff of United Kingdom, Belgian and Netherlands officers, 
Lieutenant-General Manton Eddy, Commander-in-Chief of United States Amy 
in Europe, was to command the central army group with a staff of French and 
United States officers.” Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Mansergh was to as- 
sume the post of Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Northern Europe, on 
April 1, 1953." 


Other Matters 


NATO announced that, with the help of a group of 60 experts appointed 
in 1951, the principal obstacles to the use of steel in place of brass in cartridge 
cases had been overcome. It was believed that such a step would increase 
supplies of metals scarcer than steel.” 

National information officers of NATO countries began a study of possible 
coordinated efforts to counter Soviet propaganda against the NATO treaty." 
In February, Brigadier-General William Nichols (United States Air Force) was 
named chief of the Public Information Division of SHAPE.” The Secretary- 
General (Ismay) further announced the creation of a committee to coordinate 
civil defense activities.” 

Official sources revealed in December 1952, that the United States had set 
aside in its military warehouses and air depots enough equipment to supply 
the entire force to be contributed by the German Federal Republic to EDC. 
SACEUR was reported to believe that only additional United States forces in 
Europe or the proposed German forces could fill the “gap” created by failure 
to meet Lisbon goals.” 

In preparation for the annual review of NATO activities being prepared for 
the next ministerial meeting of the Council in early spring, 1953, SHAPE re- 
portedly recommended virtually no increase in ground forces in 1953; instead 
he was said to have urged increasing the active peacetime strength of existing 
divisions, increasing the proportion of commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers in each division, increasing equipment levels and improving coordina- 
tion of unit training periods in relation to periodic turn-over of reservists. As 


12 New York Times, February 20, 1953. © New York Times, January 29, 1953. 
13 The Times (London), November 29, 1952. " Ibid., February 17, 1953. 
14 Ibid., December 19, 1952. 18 Ibid., February 20, 1953. 


18 Ibid., December 7, 1952. 9 Ibid., December 14, 1952. 
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regarded reserves, SHAPE was reported to have recommended that each NATO 
reserve combat unit marked to be combat ready between a possible D-Day and 
D-Day plus 30 receive at least 30 days refresher training each year.” 


European Defense Community 


On January 6, 1953, prior to his confirmation as Premier of France, René 
Mayer announced his intention of reopening negotiations on the European De- 
fense Community Treaty to secure additional protocols designed “to preserve 
the integrity and unity of the French Army and the French Union” and to clar- 
ify the basis of United Kingdom cooperation with EDC.” Mr. Mayer also said 
agreement on a European statute for the Saar must precede ratification of the 
EDC treaty. Speaking on the same day, the Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic (Adenauer) declared that he shared Mr. Mayer's view that the EDC 
treaty should be “rounded off and tidied up” but that such changes should not 
alter the general principles of the treaty nor delay its ratification.” 

Although there was considerable speculation in official and press circles over 
the exact nature and effect of the changes sought by France, no text of the five 
protocols presented by France to the other EDC signatories on February 11 was 
made public. They were understood to provide 1) that the consent of the 
NATO command to withdrawal of forces from EDC for use overseas would be 
virtually automatic and leave each member, in reality, free to act as it saw fit; 
2) that such withdrawal should not affect a member's voting strength in the 
EDC Council of Ministers even though that voting strength, according to the 
terms of the treaty, would be based on each member's contribution of men and 
money; 3) that France could place its officers and men in EDC forces on the 
same footing as those in French national forces and might shift officers and men 
between EDC and national units at will; and 4) that United Kingdom associa- 
tion with EDC should be “institutional” perhaps involving permanent machin- 
ery such as a joint committee of staff officers.” 

The French protocols and the closely related question of the Saar were 
considered by the foreign ministers of the six EDC signatories at meetings in 
Rome. Chancellor Adenauer had previously described the protocols as a “seri- 
ous threat” to EDC ratification.“ At the end of the meetings on February 24, 
the ministers issued a statement which “expressed the unanimous conviction 
that in order to give concrete proof of their will to realize the European ideal 
and to keep in mind the dangers that continue to threaten free Europe, it will 
be necessary to arrive without delay at the creation of the European army”. 
The ministers instructed the Interim Commission for Military Affairs of EDC 
“to continue its work, keeping in mind the responsibilities that some parties 
have in overseas territories, and to reach as soon as possible conclusion of the 
interpretative texts of the treaty without retarding the legislative process in the 


* Ibid., February 10, 1953. 2 Ibid., p. 12. 
“Chronology of International Events and 23 New York Times, February 12, 1953. 
Documents, IX, p. 10. * Ibid., February 23, 1953. 
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various national parliaments”. This statement was interpreted as meaning that 
the protocols would not form an integral part of the treaty but would be purely 
interpretative, therefore not requiring ratification by the national parliaments, 
The ministers also agreed that the French protocols would be redrafted to 
bring them into line with the “spirit and essence” of the treaty. The Interim 
Commission was to take the French protocols as the basis of discussion in its 
forthcoming meetings in Paris.” 


26 Ibid., February 26, 1953. 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration was established 
during the fourth session of the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for 
the Movement of Migrants from Europe which met in Geneva from October 
18 to 21, 1952. Twenty member governments sent official delegations to this 
session, which had been called to discuss the need for the continuing existence 
of the migration committee beyond the twelve month period ending December 
1952 and to decide whether the experimental plan of attack on Europe’s chronic 
surplus population problem during the previous year should be broadened or 
abandoned. Count Justo Giusti del Giaro (Italy) was unanimously elected as 
chairman and A. L. Nutt (Australia), N. Hadji Vassiliou (Greece) and Fernan- 
do Donoso (Chile) as first and second vice chairmen and rapporteur, respec- 
tively. During the nine-day conference, the committee voted to change its name 
to Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) ; to continue 
the activities of the committee in Geneva through 1953 and to make plans 
during the coming year for the future; to set themselves the 1953 target of mov- 
ing 120,000 of western Europe’s surplus to new homes overseas; to authorize 
the committee to attempt to improve the selection and settlement services in- 
volved in the movement of migrants in the expectation that this would substan- 
tially speed up and increase movement; to establish a $2,147,000 administrative 
and a $34,608,475 operational budget to effect the 1953 movements; and to 
continue investigations and discussions on the possibilities of securing outside 
financial and technical assistance for the establishment of land settlement proj- 
ects in immigration countries. Following an appeal from a spokesman of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for assistance to refugees out- 
side Europe, delegates also authorized the committee to use its transport facili- 
ties for the resettlement of European refugees outside of Europe, particularly 
for the European refugees in China, but they stipulated that the committee 
could not use its own funds for such movements. The conference called atten- 
tion to the desperate situation of refugees in the over-crowded Trieste area 
where “hard-core” cases prevented the emigration of healthy family members. 
In addition, delegates requested Hugh Gibson, Director of the Committee, to 
establish contact with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and with interested governments and voluntary agencies in order to facilitate 
the resettlement of the Trieste “hard core”.’ In the course of its proceedings, 
the conference heard a report by Mr. Gibson calling for a “broadening of 
the scope of the Committee’s work in order to help relieve the almost 
explosive nature of the over-population problem in certain European countries 


1 Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, PIC 
Press Release No. 38, October 21, 1952. 
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and to devise means by which undermanned and rapidly developing overseas 
countries can receive large numbers of selected migrants and hold out to them 
the hope of a successful and prosperous future.” Although several delegates 
expressed disappointment with the compromise resolution on the scope of the 
committee’s work, which representatives of Australia, Brazil, France, Germany, 
Italy, the United States and Canada drafted during the conference period, al] 
the governments represented gave their unanimous support to the decisions of 
the fourth session of the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe.’ 


2 Ibid., PIC Press Release No. 29, October ’For a summary of the conference, see De- 
15, 1952. partment of State, Bulletin, XXVII, p. 107. 
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DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


(1) Resolution on the Settlement of the Korean Problem, adopted by 
the seventh session of the General Assembly, December 3, 1952.’ 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the special report of the United Nations Command of 
18 October 1952 on “the present status of military action and armistice nego- 
tiations in Korea” and other relevant reports relating to Korea, 

Noting with approval the considerable progress towards an armistice made by 
negotiation at Panmunjom and the tentative agreements to end the fighting in 
Korea and to reach a settlement of the Korean question, 

Noting further that disagreement between the parties on one remaining issue, 
alone, prevents the conclusion of an armistice and that a considerable measure 
of agreement already exists on the principles on which this remaining issue can 
be resolved, 

Mindful of the continuing and vast loss of life, devastation and suffering re- 
sulting from and accompanying the continuance of the fighting, 

Deeply conscious of the need to bring hostilities to a speedy end and of the 
need for a peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 

Anxious to expedite and facilitate the convening of the political conference 
as provided in article 60 of the draft armistice agreement, 

Affirms that the release and repatriation of prisoners of war shall be effected 
in accordance with the “Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War,” dated 12 August 1949, the well-established principles and 
practice of international law and the relevant provisions of the draft armistice 
agreement; 

Affirms that force shall not be used against prisoners of war to prevent or 
effect their return to their homelands, and that they shall at ail times be treated 
humanely in accordance with the specific provisions of the Geneva Convention 
and with the general spirit of the Convention; 

Accordingly requests the President of the General Assembly to communicate 
the following proposals to the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and to the North Korean authorities as forming a just and 
reasonable basis for an agreement so that an immediate cease-fire would result 
and be effected; to invite their acceptance of these proposals and to make a 
report to the General Assembly during its present session and as soon as 
appropriate: 

PROPOSALS 

1. In order to facilitate the return to their homelands of all prisoners of war, 
there shall be established a Repatriation Commission consisting of representa- 
tives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland, that is, the four 
States agreed to for the constitution of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission and referred to in paragraph 37 of the draft armistice agreement, or 


1 United Nations Press Release GA/1000, Part II, p. 1. 
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constituted, alternatively, of representatives of four States not participating in 
hostilities, two nominated by each side, but excluding representatives of States 
that are permanent members of the Security Council. 

2. The release and repatriation of prisoners of war shall be effected in ac. 
cordance with the “Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment of Prisoners 
of War,” dated 12 August 1949, the well-established principles and practice of 
International Law and the relevant provisions of the draft armistice agreement, 

3. Force shall not be used against the prisoners of war to prevent or effect 
their return to their homelands and no violence to their persons or affront to 
their dignity or self-respect shall be permitted in any manner or for any purpose 
whatsoever. This duty is enjoined on and entrusted to the Repatriation Com- 
mission and each of its members. Prisoners of war shall at all times be treated 
humanely in accordance with the specific provisions of the Geneva Convention 
and with the general spirit of that Convention. 

4. All prisoners of war shall be released to the Repatriation Commission from 
military control and from the custody of the detaining side in agreed numbers 
and at agreed exchange points in agreed demilitarized zones. 

5. Classification of prisoners of war according to nationality and domicile as 
proposed in the letter of 16 October from General Kim II] Sung, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army, and General Peng Teh-Huai, Commander 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, to General Mark W. Clark, Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, shall then be carried out immediately. 

6. After classification, prisoners of war shall be free to return to their home- 
lands forthwith, and their speedy return shall be facilitated by all parties 
concerned. 

7. In accordance with arrangements prescribed for the purpose by the 
Repatriation Commission, each party to the conflict shall have freedom and 
facilities to explain to the prisoners of war “depending upon them” their rights 
and to inform the prisoners of war on any matter relating to their return to their 
homelands and particularly their full freedom to return. 

8. Red Cross teams of both sides shall assist the Repatriation Commission in 
its work and shall have access, in accordance with the terms of the draft armis- 
tice agreement, to prisoners of war while they are under the temporary juris- 
diction of the Repatriation Commission. 

9. Prisoners of war shall have freedom and facilities to make representations 
and communications to the Repatriation Commission and to bodies and agen- 
cies working under the Repatriation Commission, and to inform any or all such 
bodies of their desires on any matter concerning themselves, in accordance with 
arrangements made for the purpose by the Commission. 

10. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above, nothing in this 
Repatriation Agreement shall be construed as derogating from the authority of 
the Repatriation Commission (or its authorized representatives) to exercise its 
legitimate functions and responsibilities for the contro] of the prisoners under 
its temporary jurisdiction. 

11. The terms of this Repatriation Agreement and the arrangements arising 
therefrom shall be made known to all prisoners of war. 

12. The Repatriation Commission is entitled to call upon parties to the con- 
flict, its own member governments, or the Member States of the United Nations 
for such legitimate assistance as it may require in the carrying out of its duties 
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and tasks and in accordance with the decisions of the Commission in this 


13. When the two sides have made an agreement for repatriation based on 
these proposals, the interpretation of that agreement shall rest with the Repatria- 
tion Commission. In the event of disagreement in the Commission, majority 
decision shall prevail. When no majority decision is possible, an umpire agreed 
upon in accordance with the succeeding paragraph and with article 132 of the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 shall have the deciding vote. 

14. The Repatriation Commission shall at its first meeting and prior to an 
armistice proceed to agree upon and appoint the umpire who shall at all times 
be available to the Commission and shall act as its Chairman unless otherwise 
agreed. If agreement on the appointment of the umpire cannot be reached by 
the Commission within the period of three weeks after the date of the first 
meeting this matter should be referred to the General Assembly. 

15. The Repatriation Commission shall also arrange after the armistice for 
officials to function as umpires with inspecting teams or other bodies to which 
functions are delegated or assigned by the Commission or under the provisions 
of the draft armistice agreement, so that the completion of the return of pris- 
oners of war to their homelands shall be expedited. 

16. When the Repatriation Agreement is acceded to by the parties concerned 
and when an umpire has been appointed under paragraph 14 above, the draft 
armistice agreement, unless otherwise altered by agreement between the parties, 
shall be deemed to have been accepted by them. The provisions of the draft 
armistice agreement shall apply except insofar as they are modified by the 
Repatriation Agreement. Arrangements for repatriation under this agreement 
will begin when the armistice agreement is thus concluded. 

17. At the end of ninety days, after the Armistice Agreement has been signed, 
the disposition of any prisoners of war whose return to their homelands may 
not have been effected in accordance with the procedure set out in these pro- 
posals or as otherwise agreed, shall be referred with recommendations for their 
disposition, including a target date for the termination of their detention to the 
political conference to be called as provided under article 60 of the draft 
armistice agreement. If at the end of a further thirty days there are any pris- 
oners of war whose return to their homelands has not been effected under the 
above procedures or whose future has not been provided for by the political 
conference, the responsibility for their care and maintenance and for their sub- 
sequent disposition shall be transferred to the United Nations, which in all 
matters relating to them shall act strictly in accordance with international law. 


(2) Convention on the Political Rights of Women, adopted by the 
seventh session of the General Assembly, December 20, 1952.’ 


The Contracting Parties, 

Desiring to implement the principle of equality of rights for men and women 
contained in the Charter of the United Nations, 

Recognizing that everyone has the right to take part in the poet of 
his country directly or through freely chosen representatives, and has the right 


? Ibid., Part V, p. 19. 
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to equal access to public service in his country, and desiring to equalize the 
status of men and women in the enjoyment and exercise of political rights, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 

Having resolved to conclude a Convention for this purpose, 

Hereby agree as hereinafter provided: 


ARTICLE | 


Women shall be entitled to vote in all elections on equal terms with men, 
without any discrimination. 
ARTICLE 2 


Women shall be eligible for election to all publicly elected bodies, established 
by national law, on equal terms with men, without any discrimination. 


ARTICLE 3 


Women shall be entitled to hold public office and to exercise all public func- 
tions, established by national law, on equal terms with men, without any dis- 
crimination. 

ARTICLE 4 
1. This Convention shall be open for signature on behalf of any Member of the 
United Nations and also on behalf of any other State to which an invitation 
has been addressed by the General Assembly. 
2. This Convention shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. This Convention shall be open for accession to all States referred to in para- 
graph 1 of article 4. 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of accession with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 6 


1. This Convention shall come into force on the ninetieth day following the 
date of deposit of the sixth instrument of ratification or accession. 
2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Convention after the deposit of 
the sixth instrument of ratification or accession the Convention shall enter into 
force on the ninetieth day after deposit by such State of its instrument of ratifi- 
cation or accession. 

ARTICLE 7 


In the event that any State submits a reservation to any of the articles of this 
Convention at the time of signature, ratification or accession, the Secretary- 
General shall communicate the text of the reservation to all States which are 
or may become parties to this Convention. Any State which objects to the 
reservation may, within a period of ninety days from the date of the said com- 
munication (or upon the date of its becoming a party to the Convention), 
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notify the Secretary-General that it does not accept it. In such cases, the Con- 
vention shall not enter into force as between such State and the State making 
the reservation. 

ARTICLE 8 


], Any State may denounce this Convention by written notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Denunciation shall take effect one 
year after the date of receipt of the notification by the Secretary-General. 

2. This Convention shall cease to be in force as from the date when the denun- 
ciation which reduces the number of parties to less than six becomes effective. 


ARTICLE 9 


Any dispute which may arise between any two or more contracting States 
concerning the interpretation or application of this Convention, which is not 
settled by negotiation, shall at the request of any one of the parties to the dis- 
pute be referred to an International Court of Justice for decision, unless they 
agree to another mode of settlement. 


ARTICLE 10 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall notify all Members of the 
United Nations and the non-member States contemplated in paragraph 1 of 
article 4 of this Convention of the following: 

(a) Signatures and instruments of ratifications received in accordance with 

article 4; 

(b) Instruments of accession received in accordance with article 5; 

(c) The date upon which this Convention enters into force in accordance 

with article 6; 

(d) Communications and notifications received in accordance with article 7; 

(e) Notifications of denunciation received in accordance with paragraph 1 

of article 8; 

(f) Abrogation in accordance with paragraph 2 of article 8. 


ARTICLE 11 


1, This Convention, of which the Chinese, English, French, Russian and Span- 
ish texts shall be equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit a certified copy 
to all Members of the United Nations and to the non-member States contem- 
plated in paragraph 1 of article 4. 


(3) Draft Convention on the International Right of Correction, adopted 
by the seventh session of the General Assembly, December 16, 1952.’ 


Preamble 
The Contracting States, 


Desiring to implement the right of their peoples to be fully and reliably in- 
formed, 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
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Desiring to improve understanding between their peoples through the free 
flow of information and opinion, 

Desiring thereby to protect mankind from the scourge of war, to prevent the 
recurrence of aggression from any source, and to combat all propaganda which 
is either designed or likely to provoke or encourage any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression, 

Considering the danger to the maintenance of friendly relations between 
peoples and to the preservation of peace, arising from the publication of in. 
accurate reports, 

Considering that at its second regular session the General Assembly of the 
United Nations recommended the adoption of measures designed to combat the 
dissemination of false or distorted reports likely to injure friendly relations 
between States, 

Considering, however, that it is not at present practicable to institute, on the 
international level, a procedure for verifying the accuracy of a report which 
might lead to the imposition of penalties for the publication of false or distorted 
reports, 

Considering, moreover, that to prevent the publication of reports of this na- 
ture or to reduce their pernicious effects, it is above all necessary to promote a 
wide circulation of news and to heighten the sense of responsibility of those 
regularly engaged in the dissemination of news, 

Considering that an effective means to these ends is to give States directly 
affected by a report, which they consider false or distorted and which is dis- 
seminated by an information agency, the possibility of securing commensurate 
publicity for their corrections, 

Considering that the legislation of certain States does not provide for a right 
of correction of which foreign governments may avail themselves, and that it is 
therefore desirable to institute such a right on the international level, and 

Having resolved to conclude a Convention for these purposes, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


For the purposes of the present Convention: 


1. “News despatch” means news material transmitted in writing or by means 
of telecommunications, in the form customarily employed by information agen- 
cies in transmitting such news material, before publication, to newspapers, news 
periodicals and broadcasting organizations. 

2. “Information agency” means a Press, broadcasting, film, television or fac- 
simile organization, public or private, regularly engaged in the collection and 
dissemination of news materials, created and organized under the laws and 
regulations of the Contracting State in which the central organization is domi- 
ciled and which, in each Contracting State where it operates, functions under 
the laws and regulations of the State. 

3. “Correspondent” means a national of a Contracting State or an individual 
employed by an information agency of a Contracting State, who in either case 
is regularly engaged in the collection and the reporting of news material, and 
who when outside his State is identified as a smalepenied by a valid passport 
or by a similar document internationally acceptable. 
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Article 11 


], Recognizing that the professional responsibility of correspondents and in- 
formation agencies requires them to report facts without discrimination and in 
their proper context and thereby to promote respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, to further international understanding and co-operation and 
to contribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 

Considering also that, as a matter of professional ethics, all correspondents 
and information agencies should, in the case of news despatches transmitted or 
a. by them and which have been demonstrated to be false or distorted, 

the customary practice of transmitting through the same channels, or of 
publishing, corrections of such despatches, 

The Contracting States agree that in cases where a Contracting State con- 
tends that a news despatch capable of injuring its relations with other States or 
its national prestige or dignity transmitted from one country to another by cor- 

ndents or information agencies of a Contracting or non-Contracting State 
published or disseminated abroad is false or distorted, it may submit its 
version of the facts (hereinafter called “communiqué”) to the Contracting 


' States within whose territories such despatch has been published or dissemi- 





nated. A copy of the communiqué shall be forwarded at the same time to the 
correspondent or information agency concerned to enable that correspondent 
or information agency to correct the news despatch in question. 

2. A communiqué may be issued only with respect to news despatches and must 
be without comment or expression of opinion. It should not be longer than is 
necessary to correct the alleged inaccuracy or distortion and must be accom- 
panied by a verbatim text of the despatch as published or disseminated, and b 
evidence that the despatch has been transmitted from abroad by a corres - 
ent or an information agency. 


Article III 


1. With the least possible delay and in any case not later than five clear days 
from the date of receiving a communiqué transmitted in accordance with provi- 
sions of article II, a Contracting State, whatever be its opinion concerning the 
facts in question, shall: 
(a) Release the communiqué to the correspondents and information agen- 
cies operating in its territory through the channels customarily used for the 
release of news concerning international affairs for publications; and 
(b) Transmit the communiqué to the headquarters of the information agency 
whose correspondent was responsible for originating the despatch in ques- 
tion, if such headquarters are within its territory. 


' 2. In the event that a Contracting State does not discharge its obligation under 


this article with respect to the communiqué of another Contracting State, the 
latter may accord, on the basis of reciprocity, similar treatment to a com- 
muniqué thereafter submitted to it by the defaulting State. 


Article IV 


l. If any of the Contracting States to which a communiqué has been trans- 
mitted in accordance with article II fails to fulfil, within the prescribed 
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time-limit, the obligations laid down in article III, the Contracting State exer. 
cising the right of correction may submit the said communiqué, together with a 
verbatim text of the despatch as published or disseminated, to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and shall at the same time notify the State com- 
plained against that it is doing so. The latter State may, within five clear days 
after receiving such notice, submit its comments to the Secretary-General, which 
shall relate only to the allegation that it has not discharged its obligations under 
article III. 

2. The Secretary-General shall in any event, within ten clear days after receiy. 
ing the communiqué, give appropriate publicity through the information chan- 
nels at his disposal to the communiqué, together with the despatch and the 
comments, if any, submitted to him by the State complained against. 


Article V 


Any dispute between any two or more Contracting States concerning the in- 
terpretation or oo of the present Convention which is not settled by 
negotiations shall be referred to the International Court of Justice for decision 

ess the Contracting States agree to another mode of settlement. 


Article V1 


1. The present Convention shall be open for signature to all States Members 
of the United Nations, to every State invited to the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information held at Geneva in 1948, and to every other State 
which the General Assembly may, by resolution, declare to be eligible. 

2. The present Convention shall be ratified by the States signatory hereto in 
conformity with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article VII 


1. The present Convention shall be open for accession to the States referred to 
in article VI (1). 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of accession with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article VIII 


When any six of the States referred to in article VI (1) have deposited their 
instruments of ratification or accession, the present Convention shall come into 
force among them on the thirtieth day after the date of the deposit of the sixth 
instrument of ratification or accession. It shall come into force for each State 
which ratifies or accedes after that date on the thirtieth day after the deposit 
of its instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 1X 


The provisions of the present Convention shall extend to or be applicable 
equally to a contracting metropolitan State and to all the territories, o 


they 
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non-self-governing, trust or colonial territories, which are being administered 
or governed by such metropolitan State. 


Article X 


Any Contracting State may denounce the present Convention by notification 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. Denunciation shall take effect 
six months after the date of receipt of the notification by the Secretary-General. 


Article XI 


The present Convention shall cease to be in force as from the date when the 
denunciation which reduces the number of Parties to less than six becomes 
effective. 

Article XII 


1. A request for the revision of the present Convention may be made at any 
time by any Contracting State by means of a notification to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in 
respect of such request. 


Article XIII 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall notify the States referred 
to in article VI (1) of the following: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions received in accordance with 

articles VI and VII; 

(b) The date upon which the present Convention comes into force in accord- 

ance with article XIII; 

(c) Denunciations received in accordance with article X (1); 

(d) Abrogation in accordance with article XI; 

(e) Notifications received in accordance with article XII. 


Article XIV 


1, The present Convention, of which the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts shall be equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit a certified copy 
to each State referred to in article VI (1). 

8. The present Convention shall be registered with the Secretariat of the 
United Nations on the date of its coming into force. 
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Text in English, French and Spanish. printed. 

Includes amendments adopted at the sixth session of the Conference, Rome, 
November 1951. 
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144. .Food and Agriculture Legislation. Rome (Vol. 1, No. 1-), 1952-. 
quarterly. English, French and Spanish editions. $5.00 a year. printed. 

145. . The Work of FAO 1951/52: Report of the Director-General. Rome, 
October 1952. 32 p. $1.00. printed. 

146. . [Council.] The State of Food and Agriculture: Review and Outlook, 
1952. Rome, Document CL 16/2, October 1952. 126 p. $1.00. printed. 











COUNCIL 


147. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (16th session). Amendments to 
the Constitution of the International Rice Commission. Rome, Document CL 
16/28, September 22, 1952. 18 p. 

Contains texts of the Constitution and Rules of Procedure as amended by the 
$d session of the International Rice Commission. 

148. . . Composition of the Council and Methods of Election. Rome, 
Document CL 16/19, August 25, 1952. 14 p. 

149. .———. Financial Report and Statements for the period 31 December 
1951 and Report of the External Auditor. Rome, Document CL 16/21, August 1, 
1952. 46 p. 

150. ——-. ——. Program of Work and Budget for 1953. Rome, Document 
CL 16/9, August 22, 1952. 234 p. 

151. . . Progress Report on FAO’s Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 

gram. Rome, Document CL 16/6, September 16, 1952. 48 p. 

152. . . Progress Report on Investment for Agricultural Development. 
Rome, Document CL 16/4, September 22, 1952. 10 p. 

153. . ——. Progress Report on the Pulp and Paper Situation. Rome, Docu- 
ment CL 16/5, October 7, 1952. 27 p. 


























TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
154. Food and Agriculture Organization. Kwashiorkor in Africa. Rome, FAO Nu- 
tritional Studies No. 8, March 1952. 78 p. 75¢. printed. 


155. . Yearbook of Food and Agriculture Statistics, 1951: Production. Rome, 
1952. 298 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $3.50. printed. 





INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMISSION ) 


156. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission (6th session). Situation with Respect to Ratification of the 
Convention on the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization: 
Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.2/128, October 8, 
1952. 7 p. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


GENERAL 


157. Compton, George C. “Latin America and the World Bank”. Américas, Sep- 
tember 1952 (Vol. 4, No. 9), p. 6-8, 42-43. 
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LOAN OPERATIONS 


158. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Loan Agreement 
(National Railroads Project) between Republic of Colombia and I 


Bank . . . Dated August 26, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 68 CO, nd, 
18 p. printed. 

159. ———. Loan Agreement (Fertilizer Project) between Republic of Iceland and 
International Bank . . . Dated August 26, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 
69 IC, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

160. ———. Loans at Work. Washington, n.d. 35 p. illustrated. printed. 

161. ———. Supplemental Loan (Power, Woodworking and Agricultural Projects) to 


Suomen Pankki — Finlands Bank. Washington, Loan Number 70 FI, n.d. [14 p.] 
printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CriviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


162. International Civil Aviation anization. Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, Signed at Chicago, on 7 December 1944. Montreal, Document 7300, 
n.d. [131 p.] Text in English, French and Spanish. $1.25. printed. 

Contains English, French and Spanish texts of the convention and list of states 
parties to it as of July 1, 1952. 


163. ——. Index of ICAO Documents, Cumulated Edition January to December 
1951. Montreal, October 1952. iii + 291 p. 
164. ———. International Standards and Recommended Practices. Search and Rescue: 


Annex 12 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 2d Edition Incor- 
porating Amendment Number 1, Date of Implementation—1 January 1958. 
Montreal, September 1952. 22 p. 25¢. 


COUNCIL 

165. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] Air Navigation Com- 
mission. Aeronautical Information Services Division (1st session). Report . . . 
Montreal, Document 7323-AIS/502, n.d. [102 p.] 60¢. 

166. ———. [Council. Air Navigation Commission.] Search and Rescue Division. 
Search and Rescue Manual. Montreal, Document 7333-AN/859, 1952. 128 p. + 
appendix. $1.00. 

167. ——. [Council.] Air Transport Committee. Statistics Division (2d _ session). 
Report . Montreal, Document 7330-STA/528, n.d. 43 p. 25¢. 


168, ———. Council (2d session). Proceedings . . . Montreal, Document 7248- 
C/839, May 1952. 91 p. 45¢. 

169. ———. Council (16th session). Action .. . Montreal, Document 7314—C/849, 
1952. 33 p. 15¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


; GENERAL 
170. International Labor Office. Library. Catalogue of Publications in English of 


the International Labour Office, 1919-1950. Geneva, Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions No. 5, 1951. 379 p. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
36th Session 
(Geneva, 1953) 


171. International Labor Organization. Conference (36th session). Holidays with 
Pay: 4th Item on the Agenda. Annemasse, France, Report IV (1), 1952. 167 p. 


printed. 
172. ——_. ——. Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment: 
5th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report V (1), 1952. 30 p. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


173. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (112th session). Minutes 
_. . Geneva, n.d. 215 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 


174. International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended April 30, 
1952. Washington, n.d. folder. 

175. ———. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended July 31, 1952. Washington, n.d. 
folder. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


176. International Monetary Fund. Board of Governors (7th Annual Meeting). 
The World Payments Situation: A Series of Charts with Commentary. Washing- 
ton, n.d. 54 p. printed. 


Untrep NaTIons EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


177. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
(5th session). Programmes and Activities of UNESCO in the Fields of Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. New York, Document 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/146, September 19, 1952. 26 p. 

178. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Publica- 
tions: General Catalogue, June 1952. Paris, 1952. 75 p. printed. 


179. ———. Report to the United Nations, 1951-1952. Paris, 1952. 206 p. $2.75. 
printed. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 
7th Session 
(Paris, 1952) 


180. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. [General 
Conference (7th session).] Proposed Programme and Budget Estimates for 1953 
and 1954 Presented to the General Conference at its 7th Session . . . Paris, 
Document 7C/5, n.d. 613 p. processed. 

181. —_-. ———. Report of the Director General on the Activities of the Organiza- 
tion from April 1951 to July 1952 . . . Paris, Document 7C/3, October 1952. 
344 p. $3.50. printed. 
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‘ . . Re of Member States Presented to the General Conference q 

its a Session . . . Paris, Document 7C/4, October 1952. 296 p. $5.50, 
printed. 

183. ———. General Conference (7th session). Program Commission. Report on the 
Inclusion of Economic, Social and Cultural Rights in the Draft Int 
Covenant on Human Rights. Paris, Document 7C/PRG/17, July 25, 1952. 11 p, 


Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
184. World Health Organization. Handbook of Basic Documents (5th Edition), 
Geneva, August 1952. 209 p. $1.00. printed. 
Includes amendments approved by the 5th World Health Assembly, May 1952, 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


185. World Health Or ne Executive Board (10th session). Official Records 
. No. 43: Resolutions, Annexes. Geneva, August 1952. 32 p. 25¢. printed, 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 
186. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 


(5th session). Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 56, July 1952. 
23 p. 15¢. printed. 
187. ———. Expert Committee on Insecticides (3d “ey Report _ . . Geneva, 


Technical Report Series No. 46, August 1952. 36 printed. 

188. . Expert Committee on Mental Health. Ncoholiea: Subcommittee (2d 
session). Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 48, August 1952. 
39 p. 25¢. printed. 





Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Anzus TREATY ORGANIZATION 
189. Killen, E. D. L. “The Anzus Pact and Pacific Security”. Far Eastern Survey, 
October 8, 1952 (Vol. 21, No. 14), p. 137-141. 
ARAB LEAGUE 
190. Anderson, Totton J. “The Arab League”. World Affairs Interpreter, Autumn 
1952 (Vol. 23, No. 3), p. 237-258. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SouTtH-East AsIA 


191. Prasad, P. S. Narayan. “The Colombo Plan”. India Quarterly, April-June 
1952 (Vol. 8, No. 2), p. 158-169. 


CounciL OF EuROPE 


192. Council of Europe. Statute of the Council of Eu (with Amendments). 
Strasbourg, September 1952. 33 p. Text in English and French. 

193. ———. Consultative Assembly (4th ordinary session, Ist part). Official Report 
of Debates. Belgium, 1952. 275 p. + index. 2 vols. Text in English and French. 
printed. 
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194. ———. . Orders of the Day, Minutes of Proceedings. Belgium, 1952. 60 p. 
Text in English and French. printed. 
195. ———. Consultative Assembly (4th ordi session, 2d part). Texts Adopted 
. Strasbourg, 1952. 77 p. Text in English and French. printed 


196. ——. Directorate of Information. Concise Handbook of the Council of 
Europe. Strasbourg, 1951. 50 p. 100 frs. printed. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


197. Royal Institute of International Affairs. Study Group. Atlantic Alliance: 
NATO’s Role in the Free World. London, 1952. 172 p. 6s. printed. 

198. Spofford, Charles M. “NATO’s Growing Pains”. Foreign Affairs, October 
1952 (Vol. 31, No. 1), p. 95-105. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


199. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. European Economic Co- 
operation: A 4th survey prepared . . . for the Council of Europe. Paris, Docu- 
ment C(52)247, September 1952. 18 p. + annexes. printed. 

200. ———. The Internal Financial Situation in member and associated countries: 
Report by a Group of independent Experts. Paris, Document C(52)173, August 
1952. 55 p. printed. 

201. . European Payments Union. 2d Annual Report of the Managing Board. 
Paris, Document C(52)230, August 1952. 54 p. + annexes. printed. 

202. German Federal Government. 10th Report . . . on the Progress of the 
Marshall Plan, January 1, 1952-March 31, 1952. Bonn, Federal Ministry for the 
Marshall Plan, 1952. 100 p. 

203. United States. Mutual Security Agency. Public Advisory Board. Monthly 











Report . . . Data as of May 31, 1952. Washington, August 18, 1952. 76 p. 
; ; : . Monthly Report . . . Data as of June 30, 1952. Wash. 
ington, September 1952. 88 p. 

205 . Monthly Report . . . Data as of July 31, 1952. Wash- 


ington, October 1952. 65 p. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


206. Organization of American States. 4th Inter-American Travel Congress, Lima, 
Peru, April 12-20, 1952: Final Act. Washington, Conferences and Organizations 
Series No. 20, 1952. 59 p. 50¢. 

207. Pan American Union. Division of Law and Treaties. Status of the Pan Ameri- 
can Treaties and Conventions (Revised to August 1,1952 . . . ). Washington, 
n.d. 27 p. Text in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French. 25¢. printed. 


Souto Paciric COMMISSION 


208. South Pacific Commission (9th session). Proceedings . . . [Noumea], 1952. 
22 p. printed. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


209. Bank for International Settlements. Index of Annual Reports 1 to 20, 
1930-1931 to 1949-1950. Basle, n.d. 125 p- printed. 

210. ———. Statement of Account as at August 31, 1952. [Basle], n.d. folder. 

211. ———. Statement of Account as at September 30, 1952. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
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